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PREFACE 


The  present  study  was  presented  to  the  Faculty  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  in 
April  1913,  in  fulfilment  of  a  requirement  made  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  object  of  the  dissertation  is  to  describe  the  Northern 
Passion  and  its  relation  to  Middle  English  literature,  especially  the  drama.  The 
chief  importance  of  the  Passion  consists  in  the  use  made  of  it  by  the  playwrights 
of  the  York,  Towneley,  and  Hegge  cycles ;  and  I  have,  therefore,  discussed  this 
matter  in  Chapter  VI  at  greater  length  than  the  strict  law  of  proportion  would 
demand. 

Since  this  study  is  to  form  the  introduction  to  a  volume  of  the  Early  English 
Text  Society,  in  which  the  Passion  is  printed,  it  has  been  found  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  treatment  necessary  for  an  independent  study  to  the  brevity 
required  for  an  introduction.  I  hope,  however,  that  the  citations  from  the 
Passion  are  sufficiently  copious  to  make  the  discussion  intelligible  without 
reference  to  the  printed  text. 

I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  Professor  R.  T.  Holbrook  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College  for  assistance  with  the  French  poem  and  to  Dr.  Samuel  Moore  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  for  helpful  suggestions.  My  deepest  debt  of  gratitude 
I  owe  to  Professor  Carleton  Brown  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  who  suggested  to  me 
the  subject  of  this  dissertation,  pointed  out  to  me  the  MSS.  of  the  poem,  and 
aided  me  by  his  criticism  at  every  stage  of  my  work. 

My  thanks  for  courtesy  and  assistance  are  due  also  to  the  authorities  of  the 
British  Museum,  the  Bodleian  Library,  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  and  the 
Libraries  of  Cambridge  University ;  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge ;  St.  John's  College,  Oxford ;  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Saint- 
Brieuc,  and  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

F.  A.  F. 

Bryn  Mater, 

SejJtember  1913. 
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INTRODUCTION 


CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  Northern  Passion  is  one  of  a  number  of  poems  written  in  the  North, 
of  England  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  and  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century 
with  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  laity  in  matters  of  religion.  At  a  time  when 
the  minstrels  were  delighting  the  ears  of  the  people  with  the  great  secular 
romances  of  Alexander,  Julius  Caesar,  Greece  and  Troy,1  it  was  obviously 
desirable  that  the  stories  of  sacred  history  should  also  be  presented  in  popular 
form.  To  meet  this  need  the  Cursor  Mundi  2  was  written,  the  lives  of  the 
saints  were  translated  into  English  verse  3  and  the  story  of  the  Passion  was 
related  for  the  South  of  England  in  the  Southern  Passion  4  and  The  Passion  of 
Our  Lord.5  In  the  North  of  England,  the  story  of  the  Passion,  which  had  been 
included  as  a  section  in  the  great  Cursor  Mundi,6  was  narrated  in  a  separate 
poem,  translated  from  an  Old  French  original  into  octosyllabic  verse,7  in  the 
early  decades  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  title  in  the  MSS.  is  merely 
"  Passio  domini  nostvi  ihesu  christi,"  8  but  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Southern  Passion  Horstmann  9  has  styled  it  the  Northern  Passion. 

The  author  of  this  translation  is  unknown.    The  fourteenth -century  MSS. 

1  See  the  opening  lines  of  the  Cursor  Mundi,  E.  E.  T.  S.  57,  pp.  8  ff . 

2  Ed.  by  Rev.  Richard  Morris,  E.  E.  T.  S.  1874,  etc. 

3  The  Early  South- English  Legendary,  E.E.T.S.  87;  see  also  Horstmann,  Altenglische 
Legenden,  neue  Folge,  pp.  xliv.  ff. 

4  See  below,  p.  18.  n.  7. 

5  Printed  in  An  Old  English  Miscellany,  E.E.T.S.  49,  pp.  37  ff. 

6  E.  E.  T.  S.  ed.,  14937-17270. 

7  It  was  no  unusual  thing  for  an  Englishman  to  turn  to  French  for  his  material  when  he 
wished  to  instruct  :  Robert  of  Brunne  translated  his  Handlyng  Synne  from  William  of 
Wadington's  Manuel  des  Pechiez  (ed.  by  Furnivall,  E.E.T.S.  119);  Dan  Michel  in  his 
Ayenbite  of  Inwyt  (printed  by  R.  Morris,  E.  E.  T.  S.  23 ;  see  preface),  reproduced  Friar  Lorens' 
Le  somme  des  Vices  et  de  Vertues,  and  the  author  of  the  Cursor  Mundi  adapted  French  poems 
as  parts  of  his  history  (E.  E.  T.  S.  ed.,  pp.  13*  ff.,  and  see  Napier,  E.  E.  T.  S.  103,  pp. 
xxiii.  ff.).  Sometimes,  as  in  the  Mirror  of  Life  (see  below,  p.  5),  the  translator  acknowledged  his 
indebtedness;  more  often,  as  in  the  Nortliern  Passion,  the  dependence  is  discovered  only 
by  a  comparison  of  the  texts. 

8  Camb.  Univ.  MS.  Gg.  5.  3;  F.  Passio  domini;  A.  Passio  domini  nostri. 

9  Altengl.  Leg.  n.  F.,  p.  lxvi. 
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give  no  evidence  by  which  his  name  can  be  determined.  Names  subscribed 
after  the  poem  in  fifteenth-century  MSS.  are  apparently  signatures  of  scribes, 
not  of  the  author  :  Robert  Thornton,  the  well-known  scribe  1  whose  name  occurs 
in  Additional  MS.  31, 042, 2  lived  a  century  after  the  composition  of  the  poem  ; 
and  Gilbert  Pilkington,  whose  name  is  written  after  the  poem  in  one  of  the  late 
and  bad  MSS.,3  was  likewise  probably  only  a  scribe.4  In  consideration  of  this 
scarcity,  or  rather  this  absence,  of  evidence,  the  poem  must  be  accepted  as 
the  work  of  an  unknown  clerk.  Even  the  date  at  which  he  wrote  is  uncertain. 
The  poem  had  already  made  its  way  from  the  North  to  the  South  of  England 
during  the  first  third  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  5  and  before  1350  it  was  expanded 
and  in  part  rewritten.6  The  original  translation,  therefore,  may  safely  be  dated 
.early  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  French  poem  chosen  as  the  basis  of  the  Northern  Passion  was  well  suited 
to  purposes  of  entertainment  and  instruction  :  the  narrative  was  brief  and  not 
overloaded  with  homiletical  passages,  and  the  legendary  matter  copious  enough 
to  relieve  the  soberness  of  the  Biblical  narrative,  though  not  so  grotesque  as  to 
shock  by  its  extravagance.  Nevertheless,  the  French  poem  wras  not  thought 
by  the  English  author  to  be  beyond  improvement  :  he  rearranged  the  narrative, 
omitted  some  extra-Biblical  incidents,  and  added  several  new  traditions  which 
had  sprung  into  popularity  during  the  hundred  years  since  the  composition  of 
the  French  poem.  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  principle  which  governed  the 
translator  in  making  these  changes.  Obviously  he  was  not  actuated  by  a  desire 
to  conform  to  the  canonical  Scriptures,  for  though  some  legendary  details  are 
omitted,  others  are  introduced ;  and  while  parts  of  the  narrative  are  rearranged 
in  accordance  with  the  customary  order  of  events,  others  are  rewritten  in  a  form 
which  is  even  further  from  the  Gospels  than  is  the  French  poem.  One  fact, 
however,  is  clear,  namely,  that  the  author  treated  his  material  more  and  more 
freely  as  he  advanced  in  his  work  :  the  opening  portion  of  the  Northern  Passion 
may  fairly  be  called  a  translation  of  the  French  Passion  ;  the  second  half  is  an 
adaptation.  Yet  throughout  the  author  preserved  in  his  rendering  the  popular 
characteristics  of  the  original  poem,  so  that  the  highly  coloured  narrative,  for 
the  most  part  unadorned  by  homily,  enforces  its  lesson  by  example  rather  than 
by  precept. 

Such  a  narrative,  though  admirably  fitted  to  instruct  the  laity  in  the  story 
of  Christ's  life,  was  not  the  usual  form  of  discourse  delivered  from  the  medieval 
pulpit.  A  more  common  type,  consisting  of  a  narrative  from  the  Gospel,  explana- 
tion and  exhortation  based  thereon,  and  a  tale  to  point  the  moral,  is  exemplified 

1  Cf.  The  Thornton  Romances  {Camden  Society,  1844),  p.  xxv.  ff.  2  Fol.  50a. 

3  Camb.  MS.  Ff.  5.  48,  fol.  43a.  4  See  below,  p.  14. 

5  Gx  (fourteenth  century,  first  third,  see  below,  p.  9)  is  in  Southern  dialect. 

6  See  below,  p.  3. 
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in  a  series  of  discourses  for  the  Sundays  of  the  Church  year.  This  Northern 
Homily  Collection,1  included  in  two  MSS.  which  contain  the  Northern  Passion? 
was  translated  or  adapted  from  the  French  3  in  the  North  of  England  at  about 
the  same  period  as  was  the  Northern  Passion*  Widely  used  as  the  number  of 
extant  MSS.  proves  it  to  have  been,  its  popularity  did  not  save  it  from  addition 
and  alteration  :  sermons  were  needed  not  only  for  Sundays  but  for  other  feast 
days,  for  Ash  Wednesday,  for  Good  Friday,  and  even  for  certain  weekdays. 
Poems  were  already  composed  which  might  serve  for  some  of  these  occasions, 
but  manifestly  it  would  be  more  convenient  for  the  clergy  to  have  this  material 
brought  together  and  arranged  in  its  proper  order.  This  is  the  plan  which  was 
followed  in  the  expanded  version  of  the  Northern  Homily  Collection  preserved 
in  Cotton  Tiberius  e.  vii.  (T)  and  Harleian  4196  (H).5  The  text  of  the  homilies 
is  in  large  part  rewritten,  but  the  more  significant  change  consists  in  the  addition 
of  discourses  for  certain  saints'  days  in  the  Christmas  season  and  for  many 
weekdays  throughout  the  year.6  The  fresh  material  is,  in  at  least  two  cases, 
adapted  from  earlier  English  poems  :  viz.  the  homily  for  the  feast  of  Corpus 
Christi,7  and  the  discourse  for  Good  Friday,  which  is  none  other  than  an 
expansion  of  the  Northern  Passion. 

The  date  1350  given  by  Horstmann8  for  this  expansion  was  based  on  the 
supposition  that  T  and  H  are  MSS.  of  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Though  most  authorities  now  date  T  about  1400  and  H  a  little  later,9  the  ap- 
proximate correctness  of  Horstmann's  date  is  evidenced  by  Rawlinson  Poetry 
175  (P),  a  middle-fourteenth  century  MS.  containing  the  expanded  Northern 
Passion.10  Since  this  text  in  turn  was  copied  from  some  older  MS.  of  the 
complete  collection,  the  date  of  the  expansion  is  probably  a  little  before  1350. 

The  author  of  the  expanded  Passion  according  to  the  title-page  of  P,  was 
Richard  Rolle  of  Hampole;  but  since  this  title-page  is  a  late  addition  to  the 
MS.,  and  since  it  also  ascribes  to  Rolle  all  the  poems  of  the  MS.,  including  the 
Seven  Sages  of  Rome,  it  cannot  be  treated  as  trustworthy  evidence.  The  author 
of  the  expanded  Passion  is  manifestly  the  same  person  who  expanded  the  Homily 

1  Printed  by  J.  Small,  English  Metrical  Homilies  (Edinburgh,  1862);  extracts  in  Matzner, 
Altenglische  Sprachproben,  I.  278;  Morris  and  Skeat,  Specimens  of  Early  English  (Oxford, 
1894),  II.  pp.  83-97;  see  also  Horstmann,  Altenglische  Legenden,  neue  Folge,  pp.  lvii.  ff., 
G.  H.  Gerould,  The  North-English  Homily  Collection  (Lancaster,  Pa.,  1902);  and  Herbert, 
Catalogue  of  Romances  (London,  1910),  III,  pp.  320  ff. 

2  Camb.  Univ.  MSS.  Gg.  5.  31  and  Dd.  1.  i. 

3  G.  H.  Gerould  in  Modern  Language  Notes,  XXII,  pp.  95-6. 

4  Horstmann,  Altengl.  Leg.  n.  F.  p.  lix;  Cat.  of  Rom.  Ill,  320. 

5  A  second  expansion  is  preserved  in  the  Vernon  MS. ;  cf.  Horstmann,  pp.  lxxi.  ff. 

6  Cf.  Horstmann,  pp.  lxxx-lxxxiii. 

7  Printed  by  Horstmann,  Herrig's  Archiv.  LXXXII,  p.  167  ff ;  and  cf.  Altengl.  Leg.  n.  F., 
p.  lxxxiv. 

8  Loc.  cit.  p.  lxxxv.  9  See  below,  pp.  17-18. 
10  See  below,  p.  17. 
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Collection  ;  the  identity  of  authorship  is  attested  not  only  by  the  MS.  connection 
of  this  version  of  the  Passion  with  the  expanded  Homilies,1  but  also  by  parallels 
in  phrasing.2  Two  other  suggestions  of  authorship  have  been  mad 3 :  Horst- 
mann,3  in  consideration  of  the  borrowings  of  the  expanded  Passion  from  the 
Middle  English  Gospel  of  Nicodemus*  concludes  that  one  man  must  have  written 
both  these  narratives.  But  the  parallels  do  not  seem  to  me  to  support  this 
hypothesis;  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  concentrated  in  the  Joseph  incident 
and  confined  to  the  last  two  hundred  lines  of  the  poem.5  Moreover,  the  dialect 
of  the  poems  is  slightly  different,  for  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  preserves  a  from 
O.E.  d,  and  the  expanded  Passion  introduces  a  few  o-forms  in  rhyme.6  It  is 
not  probable,  therefore,  that  one  author  is  responsible  for  the  two.  Finally,  the 
expanded  version  of  the  Homily  Collection,  and  therefore  of  the  Northern  Passion, 
has  been  ascribed  by  Horstmann  7  to  William  Nassington,8  an  advocate  in  the 
ecclesiastical  court  of  York,  who  is  named  as  the  author  of  (1)  4i  Tractatus  Willirn 
Nassyngton,  quondam  aduocati  juris  Eboraci,  de  Trinitate  &  Unitate,  cu>// 
declaracione  opmim  Dei,  et  de  passione  Domini  nostri  Ihesu  Christi  "  9  in  the 

1  In  T  and  H  the  Passion  forms  part  of  the  Expanded  Homily  Collection  ;  in  P  the  P< 

is  headed  by  a  rubric  which  proves  that  it  was  copied  from  a  MS.  of  the  Collection;  see 
below,  p.  17. 

2  Expanded  Homily  Collection.  Expanded  Passion. 
Bot  for  pouer  men  said  he  it  noght                   Bot  for  pouer  men  said  he  it  noght, 
On  his  awin  wining  was  his  thoght                    On  his  a  win  winyng  was  his  thoght ; 

(Harl.  4196,  fol.  656).  (131-132). 
ffor  ])aire  spending  obout  he  bare  And  in  his  bagges  about  he  bare 

Als  men  may  here  former  mare  Al  |;aire  tresore  les  and  mare. 

(Harl.  4196,  fol.  656).  (20/2i*-22*). 
He  thoght  to  be  his  maister  bane  Bot  euer  more  he  thoght  on  ane 

Bot  of  his  bre)>er  wist  right  nane  pat  he  suld  be  his  maister  bane. 

(Harl.  4196,  fol.  666).  (213-214). 
Bot  never  }>e  les  be  held  him  still  }it  said  he  noght,  bot  held  him  still 

Haly  writ  forto  fulfill  fforto  perfourne  his  fader  will. 

(Harl.  4196,  fol.  666).  (172a-1726). 
To  wasche  faire  fete  sitand  on  raw  And  wasschen  30wre  fete  all  on  raw. 

(Harl.  4196,  fol.  666).  (361). 
And  on  a  day  als  ihesus  stode  All  pis  tyme  ]>an  ihe-SMS  stode 

Omang  |>a  iews  of  wikked  mode  Omang  )>e  iews  ful  milde  of  mode. 

(Harl.  4196,  fol.  596).  (635-636). 
pat  was  ]>e  oyle  of  mercy  right  He  es  |  e  oile  of  mercy  right, 

f»at  god  till  oure  form  faders  hight  pe  whilk  was  to  Jn  fader  hight. 

(Harl.  4196,  fol.  146)..  (152/2S5*-2S6*). 
With  a  heuy  stane  |)e  hole  was  dit  f>ai  made  it  both  fast  and  fit, 

ffor  no  man  suld  it  j  ejiin  flit  ffor  no  man  suld  it  ];epin  flit. 

(Harl.  4196,  fol.  86a).  (1912a-19126). 

3  Herrig's  Archiv,  LVII,  p.  73.  4  See  below,  pp.  77-8. 

5  An  exception  is  the  episode  of  Pilate's  wife,  1061  ff.  6  See  below,  p.  36. 

7  Yorkshire  Writers  (London,  1896),  II,  p.  274. 

8  For  Nassington  see  Did.  Nat.  Biog. 

9  Printed  by  Perry  (Religious  Pieces  in  Prose  and  Verse,  E.  E.  T.  S.  26,  pp.  59-71),  and  by 
Horstmann  (Yorkshire  Writers,  II,  pp.  334-9). 
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Thornton  MS.  at  Lincoln;  and  (2)  the  long  Mirror  of  Life,  sometimes  ascribed 
to  Kichard  Rolle,1  which  ends  in  British  Museum  Royal  MS.  17.  C.  VIII.  with 
the  following  words  : 

For  freere  Iohne  saule  of  Waldby 
J3at  fast  study  d  day  and  nyght 
And  made  J?is  tale  in  latyn  right 
Prays  also  with  deuocion 
For  William  saule  of  Nassynetone 
Jpat  gaf  hym  als  full  besyly 
night  and  day  to  grete  study 
And  made  \is  tale  in  ynglys  tonge.2 

This  ascription,  however,  rests  on  a  misconception  :  Horstmann  says,  "  To  the 
same  William  Nassyngton  is  generally  ascribed  the  long  poem  Mirror  of  Life, 
a  translation  of  Joh.  de  Waldeby's  Speculum  Vitce ;  although  in  some  MSS. 
(LI.  1.  8)  the  Engl,  poem  is  ascribed  to  R.  Rolle.  The  oldest,  and  probably 
original  MS.  of  the  Mirror  is  Tiber.  E.  VII,  of  about  1350.  .  .  .  Now  the  same 
MS.  Tib.  contains,  after  the  Mirror,  fol.  1-82,  three  more  poems  :  the  Lamen- 
tation of  St.  Mary  on  the  Passion  (after  St.  Bernhard) ;  a  versification  of  R.  Rolle's 
Form  of  Living  ;  and  a  metrical  version  of  the  tract  titled  Spiritus  Guidonis  .  .  .; 
then  follows  a  set  of  homilies  and  legends  in  verse,  which  is  a  revised  and  greatly 
augmented  edition  of  the  Evangelia  dominicalia  in  Northern  verse.  ...  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  three  poems  mentioned — all  translations — have  the  same 
author  as  the  Mirror  of  Life,  viz.  William  Nassyngton,  and  to  him  I  also  ascribe 
the  additional  parts  in  the  homilies  and  legends  of  the  same  MS."  3  The  latest 
authorities,  however,  date  Cotton  Tiberius  4  later  than  Camb.  Univ.  MS.  LI.  1. 
8  5  which  likewise  contains  the  Mirror  :  therefore,  any  hypothesis  based  on  the 
early  date  of  the  Cotton  MS.  falls  to  the  ground.  Furthermore,  the  dialect  of 
the  five  poems,  though  Northern,  differs  in  the  treatment  of  Old  English  d.  In 
the  Mirror  it  is  constantly  represented  by  Middle  English  a,Q  but  in  the  Lamen- 
tation of  St.  Mary  7  and  the  Passion  8  we  find  a  mixture  of  a  and  o.  Therefore, 
since  neither  the  MS.  evidence  nor  the  dialectical  peculiarity  supports  the  hypo- 
thesis, Nassington's  authorship  of  the  expanded  Northern  Passion  may  be 
dismissed  from  consideration. 

The  changes  and  additions  made  in  expanding  the  Northern  Homily  Collection 

Camb.  Univ.  MS.  LI.  1.  8  and  J.  Ullmann,  Studien  zu  Richard  Rolle  de  Hampole 
(Engl.  Stic,  VII.  pp.  419-54). 

2  Fol.  3356  ;  quoted  in  D.  N.  B.,  article  "  Nassington." 

3  Yorkshire  Writers,  II.  274.  4  1400;  see  below,  p.  18. 

5  End  of  fourteenth  century,  see  Englische  Studien,  VII.  p.  416. 

6  Engl.  Stu.  VII.  pp.  424-5.  7  Kribel  in  Englische  Studien,  VIII.  p.  82. 
8  See  below,  p.  36. 
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are  not,  in  general,  of  a  homiletical  character.1  Exhortation  does  indeed  play 
a  small  part  in  the  additions  to  the  Northern  Passion;  the  introduction,  for 
example,  urges  all  Christian  men  to  meditate  on  Christ's  Passion ;  2  but  the 
additions  more  frequently  consist  in  the  introduction  of  fresh  material  from 
the  Vulgate  and  the  insertion  of  new  legends,  or  in  the  expansion  of  those  already 
present. 

Of  the  popularity  of  the  Passion,  especially  in  its  original  unexpanded  form, 
there  can  be  no  question,  copied  as  the  poem  was  for  two  centuries,  sometimes 
in  the  North  of  England,  sometimes  in  the  South.  The  reason  for  its  popularity 
might  seem  from  the  MS.  evidence  to  lie  in  the  legendary  material,  for  opposite 
the  stories  of  the  Cross,  the  Making  of  the  Nails,  etc.,  the  scribes  have  added 
marginal  notes,  such  as  "  Visio  Johannis,"  "  Of  what  wodde  the  Crosse  was 
made  of,"  "  Miraculum  Maxilla,"  "  Sibilla  Kegina,"  "  De  Fabro."  3  Yet,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  these  legends  have  left  almost  no  traces  on  literature  written  in 
England:  the  story  of  the  Smith  and  the  nails  is  found  only  in  the  Cornish 
Passion*  wdiere  it  may  well  have  been  borrowed  from  a  French  source ;  3  the 
Northern  Passion  Cross  legend,  either  in  short  or  long  form,  appears  nowhere 
else;  6  and  the  Vision  of  John,  though  frequently  met  with,7  shows  no  traces  of 
influence  from  the  Northern  Passion.  Attractive  as  the  legends  may  have  been, 
they  are  evidently  not  responsible  for  the  popularity  of  the  Passion.  The  use 
made  of  it  in  Middle  English  poems  shows  that  its  popularity  is  chiefly  due  to 
its  rendering  of  scripture;  for  it  is  in  narratives  and  plays  of  the  Gospels  that 
we  find  the  phrasing  of  the  Passion  reproduced. 

But  before  speaking  of  the  poems  wThich  show  the  influence  of  the  Northern, 
Passion,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  evidence  for  literary  borrowing.  Two 
poems,  based  ultimately  on  the  Biblical  story,  may  show  a  direct  relation 

(1)  by  parallels  in  arrangement  of  the  events  drawn  from  the  different  Gospels, 

(2)  by  the  selection  of  the  same  legendary  incidents  from  the  vast  store  available 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  or  (3)  by  agreement  in  phraseology.  The  significance  of  any 
one  of  these  three  types  of  parallels  is  lessened  by  frequent  occurrence  in  other 
poems  :  e.  g.  the  mere  presence  of  the  Healing  of  Longinus  is  no  evidence  of 
borrowing,  since  this  extra-Biblical  incident  is  found  in  most  accounts  of  the 

1  Horstmann  says  :  '*  Die  Zusatzstucke  enthalten  bios  das  Evangelium  unci  (lessen 
Deutung ;  ofter  fehlt  eine  besondere  Expositio  und  die  Deutung  beschrankt  sich  auf  einzelne 
Stellen  des  Evangeliums ;  keins  der  Zusatzstucke  hat  eine  Narratio.  Lberhaupt  liegt  in 
dieser  Saninilung  der  Schwerp  m^t  mehr  auf  den  Evangelien  selber;  die  Erzahlung  der 
h.  Geschichte  bildet  die  Haupts  icln  ,  das  homiletische  Element  tritt  mehr  zuriick ;  die  Deutung 
selbst  ist  mehr  historischer,  wie  allegorischer  Art."    (Alteng.  Leg.  n.  F.,  p.  lxxxv.) 

2  Vv.  2/*i  £f.  3  Camb.  Univ.  Gg.  5.  31 ;  see  below,  pp.  10-11,  14. 

4  Edwin  Norris,  The  Ancient  Cornish  Drama  (Oxford,  1859),  I.  pp.  433-9. 

5  E.  g.  the  French  Passion,  and  see  below,  pp.  64  -65. 

B  Except  the  few  lines  borrowed  in  the  Canticum  de  Creaiione  ;  see  below,  p.  8. 
1  See  below,  pp.  62-63. 
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crucifixion.  The  same  reasoning  holds  true  of  the  Harrowing  of  Hell  and  of 
the  tortures  which  accompany  the  crucifixion,1  two  non-Biblical  traditions  widely 
accepted  among  mediaeval  writers.  Furthermore,  in  considering  verbal  parallels, 
much  the  same  situation  confronts  us;  for  while  great  variety  is  possible  in 
translating  any  phrase  of  the  Vulgate,  and  while  the  necessities  of  rhyme  tend  to 
diversify  renderings  even  more  widely,  certain  stories  appear  again  and  again 
accompanied  by  the  same  phraseology,  and  even  by  the  same  rhymes.  For 
example,  the  following  lines  of  the  Towneley  Conspiracy  2  are  so  close  to  the 
Northern  Passion  as  to  suggest  immediately  a  direct  relation  : 


She  weshyd  hym  with  hir  terys  weytt, 

and  sen  dryed  hym  with  hir  hare ; 
This  fare  oyntment,  hir  bale  to  beytt, 

apon  his  hede  she  putt  it  thare, 
That1  it  ran  aH  abowte  his  f eytt ; 

I  thoght  it1  was  a  ferly  fare, 
The  house  was  furl  of  odowre  sweytt ; 

then  to  speke  myght1 1  not1  spare 

(XX.  258-265.) 


Doune  scho  fell  and  wesche  his  fete 
With  pe  teres  J>at  scho  grete, 
And  sejun  scho  dried  pam  with  hir  hare, 
And  for  hir  sins  scho  murned  sare. 

(H.  107-110). 
Als  scho  enoynt  him,  heued  &  fete, 
And  honord  him  hir  bales  to  bete, 

(H.  117-118). 
ffor  pat  oygnement  was  full  swete 
jpat  scho  oyled  with  ihesu  fete. 

(G5.  117-118.) 


Yet  a  comparison  of  these  lines  with  the  Northern  Homily  Collection,3  the  South- 
English  Legendary  4  and  the  Cursor  Mundi  5  shows  that  several  Northern  poets 
related  the  story  in  strikingly  similar  language.  The  presence  of  the  same 
rhymes  in  these  poems  proves  that  we  are  dealing  with  stereotyped  phrases  which 
are  not  reliable  evidence  for  direct  relationship  between  any  two  of  the  poems. 
But  though  verbal  parallels,  unsupported  by  agreement  in  arrangement  or  in  the 
selection  of  legendary  incidents,  are  an  unsatisfactory  proof  of  direct  influence, 
and  though,  even  given  striking  parallels,  the  impossibility  of  dating  many  Middle 
English  poems  makes  it  uncertain  in  which  direction  the  influence  worked,  the 
following  parallels  prove  that  several  poems  owe  part  of  their  phraseology  to 
the  Northern  Passion,  or,  to  state  it  more  cautiously,  that  these  poems  belong 
to  a  "  school  "  of  which  the  Northern  Passion  is  one  of  the  older  examples. 

The  Northern  Passion,  as  noted  by  Dr.  Peebles,6  appears  to  have  influenced  the 
Lamentation  of  Our  Lady  and  Saint  Bernard,1  in  the  Longinus  incident,  which  is 
an  addition  of  the  English  poem  to  its  source.8 

1  See  below,  p.  66. 

2  Ed.  E.  E.  T.  S.  LXXI.  p.  212;  see  Modern  Language  Notes,  XXVI.  169-71. 

3  Ed.  Small  (Edinburgh,  1862),  pp.  17-18. 

4  E.  E.  T.  S.  87,  pp.  464  ff.  5  vv.  13986  ff. 

6  The  Legend  of  Longinus  (Bryn  Mawr  College  Monographs,  No.  IX.),  p.  99. 

7  Minor  Poems  of  the  Vernon  MS.  I.  (E.  E.  T.  S.  1892),  pp.  297-328;  see  also  Kribe 
Englische  Studien,  VIII.  67  ff.,  and  Horstmann,  Yorkshire  Writers,  II.  274-82. 

8  Migne,  Patr.  Lot.  182,  col.  1133. 
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Be-syde  pe  Roode  pe>i  stod  a  kni$t, 
Blynd  lie  was  and  Lome  also, 
Alio  pej  seide  Longeus  be  hi$t : 
Vnder  pe  Roode  pei  dude  him  go. 
"  p)ei  token  him  a  launce  good 
And  sette  hit  to  my  sone  syde, 
[     lewis  on  him  were  criand 
Put  up,  Longius,  now  is  pe  tide]. 

(613-618). 

Other  parallels  are  the  following  : 

"  On  Cene-pursday  wip-Inne  pe  niht 
Cayphas  him  nom,  him  phou^te  gome, 
Wip  swerdes  and  wip  lanternes  briht, 

(177-179). 
)3at  was  I-sene,  he  ladde  him  oute 
And  dude  him  to  pe  Iewes  honde. 
pe  Iewes  prongen  him  a-boute, 

(261-263). 

The  Canticum  de  Creatione  (c.  1375)  2  shows  the  influence  of  the  Northern  Passion 
in  a  few  lines  of  the  Cross  story  : 


Besyde  pe  rode  stode  A  knyghte 
pat  longe  had  for  born  hys  syghte 
longes  was  pe  knyghtes  name 
he  was  both  blynde  And  lame 
[the  Iewes  did  hym  vndir  pe  rode  to 
stande 

a  spere  pay  tuke  hym  in  his  hande] 

pey  sett  it  to  Ihesus  Syde 

]>ey  seyden  put  vp  ({what  so  be  tyde. 

(I.  1869-1876). 

fTor  in  lanterns  J?ai  broght  lyght 
fTor  it  was  with  in  pe  nyght. 

(N.P.  517-518).1 

Pilate  led  ihe.su  pare  outt 
pe  lewis  gadird  hym  about. 

(N.P.  1243-1244). 


Bote  god,  pat  wot  of  alle  dede, 
Honwede  }>at  tre  for  mannes  nede  : 

Betwixe  ondren  &  non 
God  sente  eche  day  an  angel  bri^t, 
And  to  pat  tre  he  wente  ri^t, 

\)e  water  panne  sterede  ful  son. 
And  who  so  my^te  in  pat  water  tiht 
Bathen  him  after  pat  angeb'-s  fliht, 

What  siknesse  pat  he  had, 
Sone  he  wax  hoi  ywis.  (1123-1132). 


But  god  pat  wiste  of  alle  dedis 
honourid  it  for  alle  oure  nedis. 

(D.  1387-1388). 
Eueri  day  fro  heuene  lyht 
he  sente  dou/i  an  am?gil  briht. 

(D.  1391-1392). 
pat  who  so  ferst  per  in  myhte 
ben  bapid  after  pe  au^gelis  nihte. 

(D.  1399-1400). 


The  principal  interest  of  the  Northern  Passion,  however,  does  not  lie  in  its 
intrinsic  merit,  which,  viewed  by  modern  standards,  is  slight  indeed,  nor  in  its 
influence  on  minor  poems  of  the  fourteenth  century;  but  rather  in  its  relation 
to  the  Middle  English  drama.  Three  of  the  great  cycles  of  miracle  plays,  York, 
Towneley  and  Hegge  (the  so-called  Ludus  Coventrice),  used  the  Passion  at  some 
stage  of  their  growth.  By  their  influence,  a  poem  written  for  use  in  the  pulpit 
was  carried  out  of  the  church  and  brought  home  to  the  people  through  a  new 
medium,  the  st&ge.    By  the  use  of  this  fresh  medium,  the  purpose  for  which 

1  All  quotations  from  the  Northern  Passion  for  which  no  MS.  is  named  are  from  Camb. 
Univ.  MS.  Gg.  5.  31. 

2  Printed  from  Trinity  College,  Oxford  MS.,  57,  by  Horstmann,  Altengl.  Leg.  (1878), 
pp.  124-38  The  poem  is  based  on  the  Cross  Legend  (cf.  below,  p.  234,  n.  20),  and  the  Vita 
Adce  et  Evce  (cf.  below,  p.  257,  n.  27).  Another  poem  influenced  by  the  Passion  is  noted 
below. 
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it  was  originally  written,  was  not  frustrated,  but  merely  extended.  The  relation- 
ship between  the  Northern  Passion  and  the  cycle  plays  will  be  discussed  in  detail 
in  Chapter  VI :  the  recognition  at  this  point  that  the  Northern  Passion  directly 
influenced  the  drama  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  justify  a  critical  study  of  the  poem. 


CHAPTER  II 

MANUSCRIPTS  OF  THE  NORTHERN  PASSION 

The  MSS.  of  the  Northern  Passion  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  eleven 
MSS.  of  the  original  version,  and  three  MSS.  of  the  expanded  version  written 
for  use  on  Good  Friday  as  part  of  the  Expanded  Homily  Collection.  In  the 
following  list,  the  manuscripts  are  arranged  chronologically  under  these  two 
headings,  except  that  among  the  MSS.  of  the  short  version,  the  two  fragments 
are  placed  at  the  end'. 

§  1.  The  Original  Version. 
Gr  Camb.  Univ.  MS.,  Gg.  L  1,  ff.  122a-1346. 

A  parchment  MS.  of  633  leaves,  125  X  152  mm.,  double  columns  of  38  lines; 
large,  but  somewhat  careless  hand;1  a  few  illuminated  initials,  many  in  red 
or  blue ;  written  in  the  South  of  England  in  the  first  third  of  the  fourteenth 
century ; 2  owned  by  Bishop  Moore,  inscribed  in  the  seventeenth  century,  "  Bought 
of  Mr.  Washington  "  (fob  l).3 

Gx  contains  44  articles,  described  by  M.  Paul  Meyer  in  Romania  XV.  (1886), 
pp.  283  ff.,  of  which  all  but  six  are  in  French ;  three  of  these  are  Latin,  and  three 
English,  namely  :  The  Proverbs  of  Hendyng*  the  brief  songs  in  Pierre  Langtoft's 
Chronicle  5  and  the  Northern  Passion.  The  English  poems  show  certain  peculiari- 
ties which  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  scribe  was  more  accustomed  to  write 
French  than  English.  Chief  of  these  is  the  confusion  in  regard  to  the  letter  3, 
which  appears  pleonastically  with  ]>  or  th,  and  sometimes  replaces  them.6 

1  The  letters  c  and  /,  e  and  c,  p  and  y  are  often  confused.    See  below  for  the  use  of  3. 

2  Romania,  XV.  p.  283,  the  printed  Catalogue  of  Camb.  Univ.  MSS.  (1858,  III.  p.  1), 
dates  it  "  the  former  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  ";  and  E.  D.  Grand  (Revue  des  Langues 
Romanes,  XXXVII.  p.  17),  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

3  Romania,  XV.  p.  283. 

4  Ff.  4766-4796.  Printed  by  Matzner,  Altenglische  Sprachproben,  I.  304-11;  see  also 
Romania,  XV.  334. 

5  Printed  by  Thomas  Wright,  The  Political  Songs  of  England  (Camden  Society,  1839), 
pp.  286-318 ;  and  see  Chronicle  of  Pierre  de  Langtoft  (ed.  Wright,  Rolls  Series,  1868),  II,  p.  ix  ff . 

6  1352  both  (bough);  1589  swith^e,  1691  fcefes,  1411  fort)  (forth)  and  see  1299  brauncheu 
1343  necfy,  1597  tphratten,  etc. 
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f  ill  rod  net  inn. 


M.  Meyer's  remark  as  to  the  ignorance  displayed  by  this  scribe1  applies  with 
special  force  to  the  English  pieces.2 

C.  MS.  RawUnson  C.  666,  ff.  lo-50a. 

A  paper  MS.  of  50  ff.,  105  x  167  mm.,3  20  to  28  lines  to  a  page,  in  a  clear 
hand;  written  in  the  South  of  England,  perhaps  at  Wells,  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century.4  On  the  margin  at  the  top  of  fol.  1  is  written,  Suum 
cuiqwe.  Tho :  Hearne  /  Aug.  4.  CIO.  DCC.  XXVIII.  /  This  MS.  concerning  the 
Sufferings  of  our  Saviour  was  given  me  by  /  Peter  Davis,  Esqs. Recorder  of  /  Wells/' 
In  the  margin  of  fol.  406  is  written :  "  Edwardus  di  gracia  "  and  "  Edwardus,'' 
probably  referring  to  Edward  III  (d.  1377). 

The  Passion  proper  is  preceded  by  196  lines  of  introduction  which  narrate 
the  Baptism,  Temptation  and  Preaching  of  Christ.  A  few  corrections  have  been 
inserted  apparently  by  the  original  scribe.5  Since  this  MS.  was  pointed  out  to 
me  by  Professor  Carleton  Brown  after  the  parallel  texts  were  printed,  I  give 
extracts  in  Variants  and  Fragments,  No.  1. 

Gv  Comb.  Univ.  MS.  Gg.  5.  31,  ff.  149a-1716. 
A  parchment  volume  of  171  ff.,  241  x  165  mm.,  double  columns,  45  to  50 
lines  each,  clear  hand,  a  few  large  initials  in  red,  the  first  letter  of  each  line 
stroked  with  red;  written  in  the  northern  part  of  England  toward  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century.6  The  contents  of  the  MS.  are  listed  by  Horstmann." 
The  Passion  has  been  corrected  by  a  second  hand  at  vv.  142  56*,  1730,  1616, 
1673,  etc.  A  paragraph  mark  is  placed  in  the  margin  opposite  vv.  29,  71,  97, 
121,  145,  178,  205,  271,  321,  405,  455,  501,  545,  559,  583,  669,  769,  817,  867, 
915,  969,  1019,  1061,  1139,  1180,  1275,  140/i*,  145/289*,  1551,  1667,  1717, 
1897,  2001.  Marginal  notes  occur  on  fol.  1516  v.  273,  visio  JoJmimis  ;  fol.  1616, 
v.  1296,  lignum  titae;  and  a  little  below  in  a  later  hand,  Of  what  wodde  the 
Crosse  was  made  of ;  fol.  164a,  v.  145 '252*,  Miraculum  de  Maxilla  ;  fol.  1646, 
v.  I45/279*,  Sibilla  Regina ;  fol.  165a,  v.  1448,  De  fabro. 

D.  Camb.  Univ.  MS.  Dd.  1.  1,  ff.  6a-21a. 
A  parchment  and  paper  MS.,  originally  552  ff.,  140  x  391  mm.,  of  which 
3.  1-5,  8-11,  13,  part  of  18,  26,  34-36,  61,  66,  72,  86,  116,  166,  part  of  173,  179, 

1  "  Le  copiste  etait  peu  instruit.  II  a  fait  beaucoup  de  fautes  dont  plusieurs  niontrent 
qu'il  lisait  mal  son  original."    Romania,  XV.  p,  283. 

-  See  vv.  1316,  1320,  1322,  1359,  1368,  etc.  !  Ff.  47-50  are  177  mm.  long. 

4  According  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  F.  Madan,  Librarian  of  the  Bodleian  Librarv.  See 
also  Catalogue  (Oxford  1878),  V,  2,  p.  333.  5  See  below,  p.  40  n. 

6  According  to  the  opinion  kindly  expressed  to  me  by  Mr.  Alfred  Rogers,  Assistant 
Librarian  of  Cambridge  University  Library.  Hortsmann  (Altengl.  Leg.,  n.  F.,  p.  lxv)  dates 
it  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century;  the  printed  Catalogue  of  Camb.  Univ.  M88. 
(1858,  III.  p.  199),  followed  by  Gerould  (The  North -English  Homily  Collection,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  1902,  p.  6),  places  it  in  the  early  fifteenth  century. 

7  Op.  cit.,  pp.  lxv-lxvi. 
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196,  237-239,  248,  249  are  lacking ; 1  single  columns  of  50  to  54  lines ;  large  initials 
in  red  or  blue ;  written  in  the  Southern  Midlands  during  the  first  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century  2  by  Staundon,3  who  may  be  of  the  family  of  Stauntons  living 
in  Worcestershire,4  and  Gloucestershire  5  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  contents 
of  this  MS.  are  listed  in  the  printed  Catalogue  of  Camb.  Univ.  MSS.  (1856,  I. 
p.  1  ff.),  which  may  be  supplemented  by  Horstmann's  description.6 

The  Passion  lacks  vv.  1-560  (ff.  1-5) ;  777-1178  (ff.  8-11),  1275-1360  (fol.  13), 
1815-1828  and  1863-1878  (lower  part  of  fol.  18).  A  later  scribe  has  gone  over 
part  of  the  poem,  dotting  the  i's;  and  a  comparatively  modern  hand,  perhaps 
the  same,  has  underlined  difficult  words  and  written  in  the  margin  explanations 
in  English  or  Latin.  In  the  following  list  the  underlined  word  is  given,  followed 
by  the  gloss  :  fol.  6a  :  and  571,  if ;  fere  592,  companion,  yfere,  comitatus;  ferde 
604,  did;  fol.  66:  tene  631,  trouble,  sorow;  withs&ye  647,  contra;  steuene  662, 
voice;  wol  672,  valde;  fol.  7a:  bewray st  695,  accusest;  fol.  lb:  tobrayde  740, 
atbraydan;  samen  757  togither;  fol.  12a,  vnspede  1214<x,  in  miseria  eiy  f  (?); 
fol.  12b  :  vnwynne  1242  saden ;  fol.  146  :  tyne  1464,  lose ;  fol.  15a :  smythe  1495, 
in  fabriam,  forge;  fol.  16a:  mote  1582,  speak  (deleted)  contend,  strive;  boris 
1618,  holes ;  fol.  17a  :  eysel  1722,  vinagre ;  fol.  176  :  hende  1729,  nigh  (deleted 
with  two  other  words)  kind ;  fol.  18a  :  beteche  1805,  committ ;  fol.  186  :  hende 
1855,  next  hawd  (deleted);  fol.  196:  wahin  1933  watch;  ageyn  1971,  towards. 
The  following  marginal  notes  are  by  another  hand ;  fol.  66,  v.  663,  Mar  14  62 ; 
fol.  14a,  v.  1391,  Jo  5  2 ;  v.  1407,  the  tree ;  fol.  146,  v.  1440,  nailes ;  v.  1449,  smyth ; 
fol.  15a,  v.  1491,  the  smiths  wyfe  made  the  3  nailes;  v.  1529,  Luke  23  27 ;  fol. 
196,  v.  1949,  4  knyghtes. 

Ad.  British  Museum  Addit.  MS.  31042,  ff.  33a-50a. 
A  paper  MS.  of  183  ff.,  274  x  206  mm  :  the  early  part  7  in  double  columns 
of  36  to  43  lines,  coarse  hand ;  8  the  large  initials  in  red ;  a  few  drawings  in  the 

1  MS.  note  in  the  printed  Catalogue  of  Camb.  Univ.  MSS.  (I.  p.  1)  at  Cambridge. 

2  According  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Alfred  Rogers,  Assistant  Librarian  of  the  Cambridge 
University  Library.  In  the  printed  Catalogue  of  Camb.  Univ.  MSS.  (1856,  I.  1)  this  MS.  is 
assigned  "to  the  latter  half  of  the '  fourteenth  century";  Horstmann  (Altengl.  Leg.  n.  F., 
p.  lxvii. ),  dates  it  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  in  this  opinion  is  followed 
by  McKnight  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  14,  1901,  p.  liv.),  Kribel  dates  it  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century 
(Engl.  Stu.  VIII,  p.  67)  and  Gerould  (N.  E.  Homily  Collection,  1902,  p.  6)  toward  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  A  terminus  a  quo  is  furnished  by  the  mention  of  the  year  1345  on 
fol.  544  [Catalogue,  1856,  I.  3). 

3  "  Dominicalia  evangelia  et  miracula  valde  bona  et  notabilia  in  lingua  Anglicana,  quod 
Staundon.  Dives  divitias  non  congregat  absque  dolore,  Non  tenet  absque  metu,  nec  deserit 
absque  dolore,  quod  Staundone,"  (fol.  2256)  quoted  by  Horstmann,  Altengl.  Leg.  n.  F., 
p.  lxviii. 

4  Harleian  Society,  XXVII.  131.  5  Harleian  Society,  XXVII.  131. 
u  Altengl.  Leg.  n.  F.,  pp.  lxvii. -lxviii. 

7  Ff.  l-50a,  including  the  Northern  Passion.  Other  parts  of  the  MS.  in  double  columns 
are  tf.  121a-1686,  181a-183&. 

8  U  and  n,  J>  and  y  are  indistinguishable. 
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margins  etc. ;  written  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  1  by  Robert 
Thornton  of  East  Newton,  Yorkshire,2  who  signed  the  Nor/hern  Passion.3  John 
Nettleton,  whose  name  occurs  at  the  top  of  fol.  49a  in  a  fifteenth-century  hand4 
is  perhaps  to  be  identified  with  John  Nettleton  of  Thornhill  Lees,  Yorkshire, 
son  of  John  Nettleton  and  Elizabeth  Holgate,  who  were  married  in  1420.5  The 
contents  of  Ad  are  listed  in  the  printed  Catalogue  of  Additions  to  the  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum  (1882),  pp.  148-51. 

The  Passion  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  poems  on  Sacred  History  :  (1)  a  selection 
from  the  Cursor  Mundi  (vv.  10630—14933)  on  the  childhood  of  Mary,  early  life 
and  ministry  of  Christ,  ending  with  the  promise  of  the  Passion  from  "  another 
boke";6  ff.  3a-32a.  (2)  Cursor  Mundi  17111—17188,  A  Discourse  between 
Christ  and  Man,7  beginning 

Ihesu  was  of  Mary  borne 

ffor  synfull  mane  pat  was  for  lorne  (fol.  32a) 

ending 

That  we  may  whene  we  hethyne  wende 
Come  to  thi  Ioye  with  owttene  ende.  Amene. 

Amene  Amen  Per  charite  Amen  Amen. 

Et  sic  procedendo*,  ad  Passionem 
domim  nostvi  Ihesu  christi  que  incipit  in 
folio  proximo  sequente  secundum 

ffantasiam  scriptoris.  (fol.  326) 

(3)  The  Northern  Passion  (tit.  33a-50a) ;  (4)  the  alliterative  Siege  of  Jerusalem  8 

1  Ward,  Catalogue  of  Romances,  I.  p.  928. 

2  For  the  identification  of  Thornton  see  Halliwell,  The  Thornton  Romances  (Camden 
Society,  1844),  pp.  xxv.-xxvi. 

3  Fol.  50a.  4  Cat.  of  Addit.  MSS.  (1882),  p.  151. 

5  Foster,  Visitation  of  Yorkshire  (London,  1875),  p.  557. 

6  14913    ffor  faste  now  neghes  to  pe  nede 

14914  ffor  to  suffre  his  passyoune 

14915  Anothir  boke  spekes  of  ]>at  rawnsouwe 
ffor  now  I  thynke  of  this  make  ende 
And  to  >e  Passyoune  wilt  I  wende 
Anothir  boke  to  by  gynne 

And  I  may  to  my  purpose  wynne 

14931  And  }>att  I  it  titi  ende  may  brynge 
I  beseke  oure  heuene  kynge 

Als  I  this  titt  ende  hafe  broghte 

he  grante  me  grace  )mt  me  dere  boghte 

14932  TiH  his  honoure  and  haly  kirke 

14933  he  lene  me  space  this  werke  to  wirke 
Amen  Amen  that  it  swa  bee 

I  pray  qow  afie  ^e  praye  for  me  i 
)>at  takes  one  hande  ]'is  begynnyfige 

he  brvnge  me  vnto  gode  endvng.    Amene.  (fol.  32a) 

See  Cat.  of  Addit.  MSS.  1882,  p.  148. 

7  The  printed  Catalogue  does  not  note  that  this  section  is  from  the  Cursor  Mundi. 

8  This  poem  has  been  printed  from  MS.  Laud  Misc.  656,  by  G.  Steffler,  The  sege  of  Jeru- 
salem, Marburg,  1891. 
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(ff.  50a-66a).  Though  drawn  from  various  sources,  these  pieces  have  evidently 
been  arranged  in  this  MS.  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  narrative,  beginning  with 
the  Apocryphal  story  of  the  childhood  of  the  Virgin  and  continuing  to  the  De- 
struction of  Jerusalem  by  Vespasian.  One  gap  occurs  in  the  Northern  Passion  : 
the  text  breaks  off  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  column  2,  fol.  41a,  in  the  Cross 
story,  and  begins  again  on  fol.  43a,  omitting  much  of  the  sending  of  Seth  to 
Paradise.1  Probably  the  scribe's  copy  lacked  a  leaf  at  this  point,  and  he  left 
the  blank  space  to  be  filled  in  when  he  should  find  the  missing  lines. 

I.  Camb.  Univ.  MS.  Ii.  4.  9,  ff.  la-42c*. 
A  paper  MS.  of  197  leaves,  239  x  170  mm.,  single  columns  of  24-28  lines, 
clear  hand;  occasional  large  initials  in  red,  on  ff.  la-2a  and  16&-18a  the  initial 
of  each  line  stroked  with  red ;  written  in  the  East  Midlands  during  the  fifteenth 
century,2  probably  by  Thomas  Bareyle  of  Norfolk.  On  fol.  195  in  the  same 
hand  as  the  explicit  of  the  Northern  Passion  3  is  written — ■ 

This  is  the  boke  of  S  Will  Trew  I[n]  witnesse  where  for  I  tho/nas  bareyle 
hauyng  knowlage  there  off  haue  putt  to  myn  signe. 

Below  this  in  a  later  hand  :  "  John  Cuttyng  worsted  in  comitatu  "  and  in  a 
still  later  hand  "  This  is  the  boke  ser  Robt  Hawe."  These  marks  of  ownership 
point  to  Norfolk  as  the  county  where  the  book  was  written.  Worsted  is  a  parish 
of  Eastern  Norfolk  eight  miles  north-east  of  Aylsham,  and  the  families  of  Trew,4 
Barrel,5  Cutting  6  and  Hawe  7  are  all  mentioned  in  Norfolk  records  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  contents  of  this  MS.  are  listed  in  the  printed 
Catalogue  of  Camb.  Univ.  MSS.  (1858),  III.  448  ff. 

1  The  missing  lines  would  correspond  to  the  Latin  Legend,  §§  3-7 ;  see  below,  p.  70,  note  10. 

2  Catalogue  of  Camb.  Univ.  MSS.  (1858),  III.  p.  448. 

3  "  here  endyth  the  Passyon  of  oure  lorde  cryste  Ihe.su  /  lorde  Ihesu  pi  blyssyd  Jyfe. 
helpe  and  /  conforte  oure  wreched  lyfe  Amen  "  (fol.  42a). 

4  William  Trew  was  mayor  of  Lynn,  1504  (Blomfield  :  History  of  Norfolk,  VIII,  p.  532); 
John  Trewe,  Rector  of  Twyford,  1495  (Blomfield,  VIII.  284) ;  John  Trew,  Rector  of  Crost- 
wick,  1503-10  (Blomfield,  XI.  12);  John  Trew  was  priest  in  Sloley,  1524  (Blomfield,  XL 
62);  notice  also  that  Thomas  Trewe  was  appointed  sword-bearer  for  life  in  Norwich,  1437 
(Blomfield,  III.  146).  Ser  prefixed  to  the  name  does  not  mean  that  William  Trew  belonged 
to  the  peerage,  since  the  title  was  often  applied  to  parsons  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  article 
"  Dominus  "). 

5  John  Barrell  was  rector  of  Geldeston  in  Norfolk  in  1393  (Blomfield,  VIII.  8).  For  other 
notices  of  the  family,  see  Blomfield,  III.  665 ;  IV.  438. 

6  I  find  no  record  of  John  Cutting  of  Worstead  (the  earliest  entry  in  the  unprinted  Parish 
records  is  1558,  according  to  Burke's  Key  to  the  Ancient  Parish  Registers  of  England  and  Wales, 
London,  1908,  p.  161).  John  Cutting  was  rector  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Westwick  in 
1417  and  Nicholas  Cuttyng  in  1431  (Blomfield,  XI.  81);  William  Cutting  died  in  East  Dere- 
ham, 1599  (Blomfield,  X.  213),  and  Giles  Cutting,  attorney,  of  Belagh,  is  mentioned  in  1670 
and  1689  (Blomfield,  VIII.  305;  VI.  312).  John  Cutting  of  Westwick  lived  too  early  to  be 
the  owner  of  I,  but  the  man  who  inscribed  his  name  on  fol.  195  may  be  one  of  his  descendants. 

'  Robert  Hawe  was  Rector  of  Thetford,  1473-81  (Blomfield,  V.  433).  Alice  Ha  wis  of 
Walsham  was  the  grandmother  of  Thomas  Smith,  living  in  1563  {The  Visitation  of  Norfolk, 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeological  Society,  Norwich,  1878,  I.  p.  90). 
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A  Later  hand  has  marked  with  dots  the  esesural  pauses  in  vv.  1-196  of  the 
Passion.  A  late  hand  (perhaps  the  same)  has  made  the  following  marginal  notes 
fol.  2()b,  v.  1297,  David  planted  whereon  Grist  hangd  ;  fol.  286,  hand  pointing  u, 
v.  1400;  fol.  29a  v.  1426,  \e  crosse  olyf  the  tree  Cedyr  ;  fol.  30a,  band  pointing 
to  v.  1479;  v.  1483,  \e  swythes  wyfe  made  \e  vaylis. 

F.  Camb.  Univ.  MS.  Ff.:  5.  48,  ff.  Lla-43*. 

A  paper  MS.  of  140  leaves,  205  x  143  mm.,  single  columns  27-37  lines  each, 
careless  hand;1  the  large  initials,  brackets  joining  the  lines  of  each  couplet,  and 
the  strokes  through  the  initial  letters  of  the  lines  in  red;  written  in  the  West 
Midland  during  the  fifteenth  century.2    It  is  signed  by  the  scribe3  on  fol.  13a.* 

"  Explicit  Passio  domim  /  nostri  ihe.su  christi  Quod  Dtwwnws  Gilberts  / 
Pylkyngton  Amen  /  ffinis  adest  mete  venit  explicit  ergo  valete." 

Nothing  is  known  of  Gilbert  Pylkyngton.5  The  Pilkingtons  of  Lancashire 
were  prominent  from  the  twelfth  century;6  branches  of  the  family  were  settled 
in  Yorkshire,7  Nottinghamshire 8  and  Hertfordshire9  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  West  Midland  dialect  of  F  makes  it  probable  that  the  scribe  belonged  to 
some  branch  of  the  Lancashire  Pilkingtons,  but  the  family  records  contain  no 
mention  of  Gilbert.  The  contents  of  F  are  listed  in  the  printed  Catalogue  of 
Camb.  Univ.  MSS.  (1857),  III.  p.  505  ff. 

The  Passion  is  divided  into  sections  which  begin  with  a  large  initial  and  a 
line  of  bolder  writing  underlined  in  red.    Vv.  189-280  are  wrongly  placed  after 

1  The  letters  o  and  e  are  often  indistinguishable. 

2  According  to  the  printed  Catalogue  of  Camb.  Univ.  MSS.  (1858).  III.  p.  505.  It  is  dated 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  Murray  (E.  E.  T.  S.  61,  p.  lviii),  and  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  by  Brandl  (Sammlung  Englischer  Denkmhler,  1880,  II.  p.  1).  By  Halliwell 
(Shakespeare  Soc,  1845,  p.  56),  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  placed  early  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
by  Wright  (Turnament  of  Totenham,  London,  1836,  p.  ix)  as  early  as  Edward  II. ;  Sir  Sidney 
Lee  (D.  N.  B.,  article  "  Pilkington")  calls  it  fourteenth  century,  and  Wart  on  (History  of 
English  Poetry,  1840,  IIT,  98)  thinks  it  as  late  as  Henry  VIII. 

3  That  Pylkyngton  was  the  scribe  and  not  the  author  is  the  opinion  of  Sir  Sidney  Lee 
(D.  N.  B.);  see  also  Hartshorne,  Ancient  Metrical  Tales  (1829),  p.  x. ;  Catalogue  of  Camb. 
Univ.  M SS.  (1857),  II.  p.  505. 

4  The  D.  N.  B.  (XV.  1909,  p.  1179)  states  that  Pilkington's  signature  is  found  with  the 
Tournament  of  Tottenham,  its  sequel  The  Feest  and  the  Tale  of  Robin  Hood  in  the  same  BIS. : 
but  the  only  signature  of  Pilkington  appears  to  be  that  following  the  Northern  Passion. 

5  Bedwell  (The  Turnament  of  Tottenham,  London  1631)  surmises  that  Pilkington  was 
Pastor  of  Tottenham  (see  title-page)  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  wrote  the  Pa — 
Tournament  of  Tottenliam,  The  Feest  and  the  Tale  of  Robin  Hood,  all  in  F  (see  Preface).  None 
of  these  details  are  supported  by  contemporary  evidence.  Sir  Sidney  Lee  in  the  D.  N.  B. 
recognizes  Pilkington  as  the  scribe  rather  than  the  author  of  the  MS.,  but  dates  the  MS.  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  gives  Pilkington's  floruit  as  1350.  On  the  date  of  the  MS.  see 
the  references  above  in  note  2. 

6  John  Pilkington,  History  of  the  Pilkington  Family  (Liverpool,  1912),  p.  24. 

7  History  of  the  Pilkington  Family,  p.  68. 

8  Op.  cit.,  p.  79. 

9  Op.  cit.,  p.  51. 
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718.  Evidently  a  folio  was  misplaced,  but  since  the  break  occurs  not  at  the 
end,  but  in  the  middle  of  a  page,  the  confusion  already  existed  in  the  MS.  from 
which  F  was  copied.  The  following  marginal  notes  occur  :  fol.  11a,  ihesu  mercy  ; 
fol.  12a,  Lady  helpe ;  fol.  14a,  Sancta  dei  Genntrix  vivgo  Semper  maria ;  fol. 
166,  ihesu  ;  fol.  17a,  mere?/  ;  fol.  326  smyih  d  / godless  d  /  vice  d  /  west  d  /  Cinwude 
( ?  )  v  d ;  fol.  33a,  ihesu  mercy  ;  fol.  41a,  crist  Amen;  fol.  43a,  ihem  mercy. 

A.  Ashmole  MS.  61,  if.  876-1056. 

A  paper  MS.,  161  leaves,  420  x  147  mm.,  single  columns  of  50  to  56  lines, 
coarse  clear  hand ;  a  fish  drawn  after  many  of  the  articles ;  the  large  initials  in 
red,  and  the  lines  of  each  couplet  connected  by  a  red  bracket;  written  in  the 
Midlands  "  in  or  before  the  reign  of  Henry  VII  " 1  by  Rate  or  Rathe.2  The 
contents  of  the  MS.  are  listed  in  the  Catalogue  of  Ashmolean  MSS.  by  Black 
(1845),  pp.  106-110. 

The  Longinus  episode  from  the  Passion  (vv.  1829-96)  is  printed  by 
Dr.  R.  J.  Peebles  in  The  Legend  of  Longinus,  pp.  97-9.3 

R.  MS.  Raivlinson  C.  86,  ff.  2a-306. 
R  consists  of  two  distinct  parts,  the  first  (ff.  1-30)  contains  only  the  Northern 
Passion,  the  second  (ff.  31  ff.)  is  written  on  paper  of  a  different  size  in  a  different 
hand.  For  a  description  of  the  entire  volume  and  list  of  contents  see  Sir  F. 
Madden,  Syr  Gawayne,  p.  lxiv.4  The  Northern  Passion  is  partly  on  paper  and 
partly  (ff.  1,  10,  11,  20,  21,  26,  27)  on  vellum,  203  x  280  mm.  Each  page 
contains  34  to  38  lines  written  in  a  clear  hand.  On  the  back  of  fol.  1,  opposite 
the  beginning  of  the  Passion,  is  a  picture  of  the  crucifixion;  the  large  initial 
at  the  beginning  of  the  poem  is  illuminated  and  the  decoration  continued  as  a 
border  around  the  page ;  large  initials  in  red ;  the  long  letters  in  the  top  and 
bottom  lines  are  often  lengthened  into  ornamental  scrolls.  The  MS.  was  written 
in  the  Southern  Midlands  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.5  After  the  explicit 
of  the  Northern  Passion  the  owner's  name  is  inscribed  :  "  Iste  liber  constat 

1  According  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  Ashmolean  31SS.  by  Black  (1845),  p.  106.  This  MS.  is 
assigned  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  Hales  and  Furnivall  (Bishop  Percy's  Folio  MS., 
London,  1868,  II.  p.  411),  H.  Gruber  (Zu  dem  mittelenglischen  Dialog  '  Ipotis,'  Berlin,  1887, 
p.  5),  M.  Kaluza  (Libeaus  Desconus,  Altenglische  Bibliothek,  V.  Leipzig,  1890,  p.  x.),  and  A. 
Treichel  (Englische  Studien,  XXII.  361);  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  or  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century  by  Zupitza  (Herrig's  Archiv,  LXXXII.  p.  210);  to  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  by  G.  Ludtke  (The  Erl  of  Toulous  and  the  Emperes  of  Almayn,  Sammlung 
Englischer  Denkmdler,  Berlin,  1881,  p.  1);  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  Harts  - 
home,  Ancient  Metrical  Tales  (London,  1829,  p.  xxiii.);  and  to  the  second  quarter  of  the 
fifteenth  century  by  Zielke  (Sir  Orfeo,  Breslau,  1880,  p.  22). 

2  Bate  is  signed  after  articles  5,  6,  7,  8,  13,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  31,  33,  34,  35,  36,  38  and 
Bathe  after  29. 

3  Bryn  Mawr  College  Monographs,  Monograph  Series,  vol.  ix.  (1911). 

4  Bannatyne  Club,  London,  1839;  see  also  Catalogue  of  Bawlinson  MSS.  V.  2  (1878), 
pp.  27  ff.  (no.  11951),  and  Hammond,  Chaucer,  A  Bibliographical  Manual  (New  York,  1908), 
p.  185.  6  Madden,  loc.  tit.;  Catalogue,  p.  28. 
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f  words  erased]  /  Wyllieimus  Aylysburrey  Monachus  /  Sancti  Saluatoris  de  Ber- 
muwlesay."  1  The  priory  of  St.  Saviour's,  Bermondsey,  near  London,  was 
founded  for  Cluniac  monks  by  Alwin  Child,  a  citizen  of  London,  in  1 082. 2  No 
William  Aylesbury  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  it,  but  the  owner  of  R  may 
be  one  of  the  family  of  Aylesbury  living  in  Buckinghamshire,3  Warwickshire  4 
and  Northamptonshire 6  in  the  fifteenth  century.  At  a  later  period  the  MS. 
belonged  to  Randall  D  .  .  .,  Wm.  Howard  of  Naworth,  and  Knox  Ward, 
Clarenceux  King-of-Arms.6 

Since  this  MS.  came  to  my  notice  after  the  text  of  the  Passion  was  already 
partially  printed,  I  am  not  able  to  include  the  variant  readings  in  footnotes. 
The  loss,  however,  is  not  great,  for  the  text  of  R  has  undergone  so  much  modern- 
ization that  few  good  readings  are  found  which  are  not  also  in  other  MSS. 
Excerpts  from  the  MS.  may  be  found  in  Variants  and  Fragments,  No.  2. 

K2.  Harleian  MS.  215,  fol.  161. 

On  the  last  folio  of  the  MS.,  wrhich  contains  Latin  letters  of  Thomas  a  Becket, 
etc.,  and  the  Evangelium  Nicodemi,7  are  vv.  300-438  of  the  Northern  Passion. 
Fol.  161  is  of  parchment,  186  x  143  mm.,  29-30  lines  on  a  page,  written  in  the 
South  of  England  in  the  fifteenth  century.8  Each  line  in  the  MS.  contains  two 
lines  of  the  Passion — the  second  verse  of  one  couplet  and  the  first  verse  of  the 
succeeding  couplet.  This  arrangement  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that 
the  scribe  began  by  writing  a  couplet  to  the  line,  but  at  some  point  skipped  a 
verse  which  stood  in  his  original,  vv.  357-8  are  written  twice  by  mistake.  The 
scribe  is  peculiar  in  his  occasional  use  of  ih  for  3  :  308,  338  ihe ;  361  ihore,  and 
cf.  iow  365. 

This  fragment,  which  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  Professor  Carleton  Brown 
when  the  text  was  already  partially  in  proof,  is  printed  in  Variants  and  Frag- 
ments, No.  4. 

V.  Cotton  MS.  Vespasian  D.  IX,  ff.  191-2. 
Two  leaves  of  the  Northern  Passion  are  bound  up  w^ith  various  historical 
and  other  pieces  in  Cotton  Vesp.  D.  IX.    For  a  description  of  the  MS.  see  Ward. 

1  Fol.  306. 

2  For  an  account  of  St.  Saviour's,  see  The  Victoria  County  History  of  Surrey  (London, 
1907),  II.  p.  64. 

3  Berry,  Buckinghamshire  Genealogies  (London,  1837),  p.  20. 
*  Dugdale,  Warwickshire  (London,  1730),  p.  828. 

5  Collectanea  Topographica  (London,  1841),  VII.  256. 

6  Catalogue  of  Rawlinson  MSS.  (Oxford,  1878),  V.  2,  p.  28. 

7  This  narrative  is  printed  from  other  MSS.  by  Tischendorf  (Evangelia  Apocrypha,  Leipzig, 
1876),  pp.  353-416. 

8  According  to  the  opinion  kindly  expressed  to  me  by  Mr.  David  T.  Baird  Wood,  Super- 
intendent of  the  MS.  room  in  the  British  Museum. 
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Catalogue  of  Romances  (1893),  II.  p.  539.1  The  fragment  is  on  paper  135  x  197 
mm.,  single  columns  of  27  lines,  and  was  written  in  the  Midlands  about  1450. 

This  fragment,  which  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  Professor  Carleton  Brown 
after  the  text  was  partially  in  proof,  is  printed  in  Variants  and  Fragments,  No.  5. 

§  2.  The  Expanded  Version. 

P.  MS.  Rawlinson  Poetry  175,  ff.  55b-16a. 

A  parchment  MS.,  136  fT.  and  a  title  page,  203  x  283  mm.,  double  columns  of 
44  lines,  clear  hand ;  lines  of  Latin  and  a  few  large  initials  2  in  red ;  written  about 
1350  3  in  the  North  of  England,  "  owned  in  1630  by  Christofer  Fauell,  perhaps 
earlier  by  Eaphe  Wormoud.  The  MS.  came  to  Kawlinson  from  the  Thoresby 
Collection."  4  The  contents  of  the  MS.  (listed  in  the  Summary  Catalogue  of  Bodleian 
MSS.  III.  p.  3215)  are  all  ascribed  to  Kichard  Kolle  of  Hampole  by  the  late 
title  page. 

Though  the  Passion  is  here  separate  from  the  expanded  version  of  the 
Northern  Homily  Collection,  it  is  preceded  by  the  same  heading  as  in  T  and  H. 
"  In  parasceue  dommi  /  Passio  dommi  nostri  Iesu  /  christi  secimdwm  Marcum  / 
Matheum  Lucam  t  /  Iohannem  "  (fol.  556). 

The  MS.  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  Professor  Carleton  Brown  when  the  text 
of  the  Passion  was  already  partially  printed.  I  regret  that  the  earliest  of  the 
three  MSS.  of  the  expanded  version  should  not  be  incorporated  in  the  text,  but 
a  list  of  the  variants  will  be  found  below.6 

T.  Cotton  MS.  Tiberius  E.  VII,  fT.  165a-184a. 

A  vellum  MS.,  281  ff.,  double  columns  of  48  lines,  written  in  two  hands,  clear 
and  much  alike  :7  A.  (ff.  1-81)  The  Mirror  of  Life,  B.  (ff.  82  to  end)  including  the 
Northern  Passion ;  large  initials  in  blue  and  red,  lines  of  Latin  in  red.  Through 
injuries  received  in  the  Cottonian  fire,  the  outer  portion  of  the  pages  is  destroyed, 
especially  toward  the  bottom,  so  that  the  ends  of  many  lines  in  the  second 
col.  of  the  recto  as  well  as  the  beginnings  of  many  in  the  first  col.  of  the  verso 
of  each  folio  are  lost.  The  pages,  which  now  measure  about  289  by  167  mm. 
are  mounted  in  paper. 

1  This  fragment  describes  the  Agony  in  Gethsemane,  not  the  Transfiguration  as  Ward 
states. 

2  Large  initials  in  the  Passion  occur  less  frequently  than  in  T  and  H,  namelv  at  vv.  2/i* 
271,  432a,  635,  817,  149/n*,  157/475*,  I6I/607*,  1439,  248/i*. 

3  Madan,  Summary  Catalogue,  III,  321.  4  Madan,  loc.  cit. 

5  See  also  Napier,  Publications  of  Mod.  Lang.  Ass.  of  A.,  XIV.  (1899),  p.  459,  and  K.  Camp- 
bell, The  Seven  Sages  of  Rome  (Albion  Series,  1907),  p.  xxxvii. 

6  See  Variants  and  Fragments,  No.  3. 

7  The  first  scribe  is  distinguishable  by  the  use  of  the  tailed  r  and  long-stemmed  fs  and  s's. 
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T  was  written  in  the  North  of  England  about  MOO.1  The  contents  are  listed 
in  Ward's  Catalogue  of  Romances  (1893),  J  I.  740.2 

H.  Harleian  MS.  4196,  fT.  67«-86a. 
A  vellum  MS.,  258  ff.,  380  x  277  mm.,  double  columns  of  48  lines  each; 
four  scribes  :  A.  (ff.  2-131)  the  Northern  Homily  Collection,  including  the  Passion, 
a  careful  hand;  B.  (ff.  133a-1646)  the  first  part  of  the  Legend  Collection;  C. 
(ff.  165-205)  remainder  of  the  Legend  Collection,  copied  from  T;  3  D.  (ff.  206-58). 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus  and  Prick  of  Conscience ;  initials  of  red,  blue  and  gold, 
Latin  lines  in  red ;  written  in  the  North  of  England  at  the  opening  of  the  fifteenth 
century.4  The  MS.  was  owned  by  William  Browne,  the  poet,  in  1622,  and  by 
•Wanley  in  1725.5  The  contents  of  this  MS.  are  listed  by  Ward.6  Vv.  146  /  I*- 
1506  of  the  Passion  are  printed  from  this  MS.  by  Morris  (E.E.T.8.  46,  pp. 
62-86)  and  vv.  1840^-248  /  io*  by  Horstmann  (Herrig's  Archie.  LVII.  78-83). 


CHAPTER  III 

DIALECT 

§  1.  Introductory. 

The  title  Northern  Passion,  by  which  our  poem  is  conveniently  distinguished 
from  the  Southern  Passion,7  a  slightly  earlier  poem  written  in  the  South  of 
England,  is  one  which  was  first  assigned  it  by  Horstmann.8  With  the  MS. 
evidence  before  us,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  again  the  question  of 
the  dialect  in  which  the  poem  was  originally  composed.  It  is  to  be  observed 
in  the  first  place  that  only  two  of  the  eleven  MSS.  of  the  original  poem  are 
written  in  the  Northern  dialect;  that  Camb.  Univ.  MS.  Gg.  1.  1,  and  Rawl. 
C.  655,  the  two  earliest  MSS.,  are  Southern,  and  that  it  is  not  till  the  second 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century  that  a  MS.  appears  in  moderately  pure  Northern 

1  According  to  Ward,  Catalogue  of  Romances,  II.  (1893),  740,  and  Herbert,  Catalogue  of 
Romances,  III.  p.  331.  Horstmann  (Altenglische  Legenden,  neue  Folge,  pp.  Ixxviii.  -lxxix.) 
dates  it  middle  of  fourteenth  century. 

2  See  also  Horstmann,  op.  tit.,  pp.  Ixxviii.  ff.,  and  Yorkshire  Writers,  II.  274. 

3  See  Horstmann,  op.  tit.,  p.  Ixxviii.  and  McKnight,  E.  E.  T.  S.  14,  pp.  lii.-liii. 

4  According  to  Herbert,  Catalogue  of  Romances,  III.  p.  327,  and  Hulme  (E.  E.  T.  S.,  Extra 
Series,  C.  pp.  xxvi.  ff. ).    By  Horstmann  (loc.  cit.)  it  is  dated  middle  of  fourteenth  century. 

5  E.  E.  T.  S.,  C.  p.  xxvi. 

6  Catalogue  of  Romances,  II.  739;  see  also  Horstmann,  loc.  cit.  and  Hulme,  E.  E.  T.  S.,  C. 
pp.  xxvii.-xxviii. 

7  A  poem  of  long  lines  found  in  some  MSS.  of  the  South  English  Legendary.  A  fragment 
from  Laud  108  is  printed  by  Horstmann  (Leben  Jesu  Minister  1873),  and  an  extract  from 
Harl.  2277  bv  Professor  Carleton  Brown  in  Modern  Language  Notes,  XXVI,  pp.  15-18.  See 
also  Dr.  R.  J.  Peebles,  The  Legend  of  Longinus  (Baltimore  1911),  pp.  93-9(5. 

8  Horstmann,  Altengl.  Leg.,  n.  F.,  p.  lxvi. 
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dialect.  This  being  the  case,  the  question  arises  whether  this  poem  should  not 
properly  be  styled  the  Midland  Passion.  Nevertheless,  further  study  of  the 
dialect  assures  us  that  it  is  really  a  Northern  text,  masquerading  in  some  MSS. 
under  a  Southern  disguise.  For  the  rhyme  words,1  always  the  surest  means 
of  distinguishing  the  dialect  of  the  author  from  that  of  the  scribe,  show 
that  the  poem  is  Northern,  or,  not  to  be  too  precise,  belongs  to  the  Northern 
half  of  England.  This  conclusion,  based  upon  the  evidence  of  language,  is 
supported  by  the  close  connection  of  the  poem  with  Northern  literature.  Not 
only  does  it  occur  in  two  MSS.2  in  close  proximity  to  the  Northern  Homily 
Collection,  but  in  the  fourteenth  century  it  was  incorporated  in  that  collection 
as  the  sermon  for  Good  Friday.3  Furthermore,  the  playwrights  of  the  two 
Northern  cycles  of  Miracle  Plays,  York  and  Towneley,  prove  their  familiarity 
with  the  Passion  by  their  use  of  it  in  the  plays.  There  is  no  doubt,  therefore, 
that  the  poem  is  rightly  designated  the  Northern  Passion. 

The  determination  of  the  original  home  of  the  Northern  Passion  affords 
material  assistance  in  dealing  with  the  questions  of  dialect  which  the  several 
MSS.  present.  In  the  case  of  some  of  these  MSS.,  Northern  and  Southern  forms 
are  almost  equally  numerous  :  the  Northern  3  pers.  sing,  pres.,  ending  -es  divides 
the  field  with  the  Southern  -eth,  and  both  forms  of  the  infinitive  ending  appear 
indiscriminately  :  without  final  -n  as  in  the  North,  and  with  final  -n  as  in  the 
South  and  Midland.  Under  these  circumstances  we  may  assume  that  the 
original  poem  contained  the  Northern  forms,  and  that  the  Southern  forms  are 
due  to  a  Midland  or  Southern  scribe.  If  a  MS.  presents  a  uniform  dialect, 
end-rhymes  agreeing  with  usage  in  the  middle  of  the  line,  the  dialect  is  probably 
that  in  which  the  poem  was  written;  but  when  Northern  and  Southern  forms 
are  mixed,  we  may  regard  the  Northern  forms  as  survivals  of  the  original  dialect 
showing  through  the  Southern  colouring  which  the  transcriber  has  given  to  the 
text.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  the  original  poem  was  Northern,  gives  im- 
portance to  every  distinctly  Southern  form  that  appears  :  a  participle  with  the 
Southern  prefix  y-  or  the  rare  occurrence  of  initial  w-  for  O.E.  hw-  are  enough 
to  show  that  a  Southern  scribe  has  at  some  time  transcribed  the  text. 

§  2.  Dialect  Tests. 

In  determining  the  dialect  of  each  MS.  I  have  made  use  of  the  following 
principles  :  4 

1.  O.E.  a  remains  unchanged  in  the  North,  but  in  the  Midland  and  South 
becomes  o. 

1  For  the  evidence  in  detail  see  below,  §  3. 

2  Camb.  Univ.  MSS.  Gg.  5.  31  and  Dd.  1.  1.  3  See  above,  p.  3. 

4  The  tests  are  adapted  from  the  lists  of  Kaluza  (Historische  Grammatik  der  englischen 
Sprache,  Berlin,  1907),  II.  pp.  12-14,  and  Morsbach  {Mittelenglishe  Grammatik,  Halle,  1896), 
pp.  12-24.  / 
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2.  In  Kentish  e  frequently  represents  O.K.  a\  which  elsewhere  becomes  a. 

3.  For  O.E.  (B  before  r  in  adverbs  and  verbs,  we  generally  find  a  in  the 
North,  in  the  North  Midland  o,  in  the  rest  of  the  Midland  and  the  South 
usually  e,  rarely  a. 

4.  For  O.E.  a,  ea  before  Id,  the  North  has  a,  the  Midland  and  South  (except 
Kent)  o,  and  Kent  e. 

5.  O.E.  y,  y  in  the  North  and  Midland  regularly  becomes  i;  in  Kent  e.  in  the 
South-west  u. 

6.  For  O.E.  c  (k),  the  North  regularly  has  k,  the  Midland  and  South 
generally  eh. 

7.  O.E.  hw  in  the  North  becomes  qu,  in  the  Midland  wh,  in  the  South  w. 

8.  In  Kentish  the  initial  voiceless  spirant  /-  becomes  p-. 

9.  As  the  plural  ending  of  substantives,  the  North  uses  -68  almost  exclusively  ; 
the  Midland  and  South  use  both  -es  and  -en. 

10.  The  personal  pronoun  of  the  feminine  singular  in  the  North  is  sco.  scho, 
in  the  Midland  $ho,  $he,  scho,  sche,  in  the  South  heo,  he  ;  the  third  plural  personal 
pronoun  in  the  North  is  \ai,  \air,  \aim  or  \am,  in  the  Midland  ]>ei,  her,  hem,  in 
the  South  hi,  here,  hem.  The  plural  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  appears  in 
the  North  as  \ir,  \er,  elsewhere  as  ]>ese.  In  the  North  we  find  slik.  suilk.  for 
swich  and  such. 

11.  The  preterit  plural  of  strong  verbs  in  the  North  has  usually  taken  over 
the  vowel  of  the  singular,  while  in  the  Midland  and  South  the  distinction  in  vowels 
is  for  the  most  part  preserved.  Preterit-present  verbs  have  usually  one  form  for 
3  pers.  sing,  and  pi.  in  the  North  (sail,  may,  ivate,  etc.),  but  in  the  Midland  and 
South  the  vowel  of  the  3  pers.  pi.  is  different  from  that  of  the  sing,  (schal  and 
schul,  may  and  mowe,  wote  and  wite,  etc.). 

12.  In  the  second  conjugation  weak  the  derivative  sufiix  -i-  has  disappeared 
in  the  North  and  Midland,  but  is  frequently  retained  in  the  South. 

13.  The  final  -n  of  the  infinitive  and  preterit  plural  had  wholly  disappeared 
in  the  North  at  a  time  when  it  was  still  generally  preserved  in  the  Midland  and 
South. 

14.  The  final  -n  of  the  strong  preterit  participle  was  regularly  retained  in 
the  North,  but  usually  disappeared  in  the  Midland  and  South. 

15.  The  O.E.  prefix  ge-  in  the  preterit  participle  was  no  longer  used 
in  the  North  at  a  time  when  it  was  still  frequently  retained  in  the  South 
as  i-  or  y-. 

16.  The  personal  endings  of  the  pres.  ind.  are  : 

North  Midland  South 

3  sing,  -es  -es,  -e]>  -e)> 

plural  -es,  -e  -en,  -e  -e}> 
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17.  The  present  participle  in  the  North  has  the  ending  -and,  in  the  Midland 
-end(e),  later  -inge,  in  the  South  -inde,  later  -inge. 

18.  In  the  North  we  find  the  words  tane,  bus,  thethyn,  thusgates,  omell,  till 
(prep.),  whills,  at  (=  that),  which  do  not  occur  in  Southern  texts. 

The  results  of  these  tests  are  given  below  in  word-lists  classified  under  the 
several  principles  of  the  foregoing  list.  Since  the  p'oem  is  Northern  and  most  of  the 
MSS.  Midland,  we  should  not  expect  to  find  such  Southern  characteristics  as  the 
prefix  y-  on  the  preterit  participle,  or  the  retention  of  the  -i-  suffix  in  weak  verbs 
of  the  second  class,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  phenomena  are  rare.  It  has 
not  seemed  wise,  therefore,  to  make  a  list  from  each  MS.  of  forms  which  lack 
these  Southern  characteristics,  but  whenever  they  occur,  I  have  noted  them. 
Before  discussing  the  separate  MSS.  I  have  tested  the  rhyme  words  in  the 
original  version  of  the  poem,  in  order  to  present  the  evidence  for  the  opinion 
expressed  above,  that  the  author  wrote  in  a  Northern  dialect. 

§  3.  The  Rhyme  Words  of  the  Original  Version. 

The  rhymes  of  the  Passion  are  Northern.  The  only  exception  is  that  O.E.  a, 
when  not  followed  by  w,  becomes  o.  But  inasmuch  as  Frohlich  1  has  shown 
that  o-  forms  occasionally  appear  in  the  rhymes  of  Northern  poems,  the  Passion 
may  be  assigned  to  the  Southern  border  of  the  Northern  dialect.2 

1.  O.E.  a  final,  or  before  n  >  o  ;  before  w  >  a  :  onone  :  lohn  10,  179,  611, 
618,  1739;  so:  to  451,  773,  1385;  illume:  lohn  496,  557;  do:  alsso  621; 
onone  :  apon  735;  so  :  do  945,  1159,  1271,  1481;  onone:  don  1600,  1642,  etc.; 
but  drawe  :  thraweQO;  felaives  :  plawesl69;  Jcnawe  :  sawe  521,  etc. 

6.  O.E.  c  (k)  was  written  k,  not  softened  to  ch  :  seke  :  meke  98,  146,  301, 
530,  539. 

9.  Hand  has  the  Northern  plural  hende  3  rhyming  with  frende  217. 

13.  The  infinitive  lacks  the  Southern  ending  -n  :  all :  call  22 ;  all :  befall 
32  ;  waa  :  sla  50 ;  abide  :  besyde  51 ;  ryse  :  wyse  53 ;  rede  :  deed  55 ;  tyme  : 
ryme  58;  drawe:  thrawebQ;  cite:  see  64;  fole  :  thole  68;  wende  :  hende  71, 
75;  say:  way  77,  187;  ryfe  :  lyfe  (sb.)  93;  meke:  seke  98,  146;  ill:  spyll 
128;  wyll :  spyll  138;  dwelle  :  helle  153;  mede  :  lede  158;  mete:  strete  181, 
etc.;  but  exceptions  occur  :  euirilkone :  gone  26;  sayn :  agayne  431;  onone: 
gone  464,  956,  987,  1861,  1991 ;  onone  :  don  688;  bene  (pret.  pple.)  :  sene  (inf.) 
755 ;  gane  :  manyane  1065 ;  woman  :  gane  1982 ;  sene  (pret.  pple.)  :  flene 
(inf.)  2048. 

1  De  Lamentacione  sancte  Marie  (Leipzig,  1902),  pp.  53-4. 

2  In  the  Towneley  Plays  (Southern  Yorkshire)  O.E.  a  >  o  :  wo  :  fordo  :  floo  III.  116;  fone  : 
dane,  III.  99 ;  but  before  -w  it  is  a  :  traw  :  draw  :  knaw  :  daw,  III.  244.  These  rhymes  are 
all  from  the  Noah  Play,  which  is  definitely  connected  with  Wakefield  by  a  MS.  note  {The. 
ToximtUy  Plays,  E.  E.  T.  S.  LXXI.  pp.  xxii.  and  23). 

3  Cursor  Mundi  3568,  17142,  Prick  of  Conscience,  3214,  Towneley  Mysteries,  I.  262. 
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I  I.  The  pret.  pple.  of  strong  verba  ends  in  -n  :  onone  :  gone  476,  537,  724, 
823;  gon:  euchon  1319,2006;  gane  :  nane  1489,  1629,  1842;  don:  anon  1641: 
done:  none  1783;  done:  gone  1934,  2044,  2056;  exception  crawt :  thru  in-  \OB 
and  cf.  haldr  (pret.  pple.)  :   ^/W^  (prctf-rit  plural)  1181. 

16.  The  pres.  2  and  3  pers.  sing,  end  in  -s  :  iudas  :  has  552  ;  dedin  :  dredis 
668. 

17.  The  pres.  pple.  has  the  Northern  ending  -ande  :  hande  :  trauotHande  171  . 
bledande  :  hande  585. 

§*■  Gr 

was  copied  by  a  Southern1  scribe.  The  dialect  is  in  general  Southern, 
but  occasional  Northern  forms  survive.  The  peculiarities  of  language  are  in 
large  measure  due  to  the  scribe's  ignorance  of  English.  Two  characteristics 
occur  which  are  probably  typical  of  the  English  written  by  the  Normans  :  (1)  the 
uncertainty  in  regard  to  initial  h:  heuchon  10,  1051;  his  (vb.)  160;  hende  372; 
hi  (pron.  first  pers.)  532;  ham  (first  pers.  of  vb.  be)  532;  nwp  567;  httte  779, 
1033,  1112;  hout  938;  hanswered  993;  hiuele  1490,  beside  is  820,  anion  1493; 
and  (2)  the  avoidance  of  guttural  -gh  2  (abouth  4,  noth  5,  \>oth  38.  mitht  108, 
lith  460,  rith  562,  notht  579,  roth  588,  ri&t  593,  po^<  697,  brothen  932. 
The  difficulties  of  a  French  scribe  writing  English  would  be  increased  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  here  transcribing  a  Northern  MS. 

1.  O.E.  d>  o:  soiveles  5;  throwe  60;  cnowa  264;  lore  2876;  crowe  109; 
J>rowe  410 ;  cwowe  732 ;  owen  884 ;  gon  1319 ;  euchon  1320 ;  a>?c»i  1339  ;  more 
1365;  wo  1374;  hole  1405;  /ioZi  1407,  etc.;  exceptions:  felawes  169  (rhyming 
with  plawes),  felaive  719;  felawes  2022  (rhyming  with  plaies). 

2.  O.E.  <§  sometimes  becomes  e,  as  in  Kentish  :  meste  156 ;  sein  207  (for 
selin),  setin  209 ;  mes£  840. 

3.  O.E.  ^  +  r  >  e:  weren  1321,  1322;  \er  1324,  1338,  1396;  were  1327, 
1395,  1404;  werm  1330;  fere  1366,  1406,  etc.;  beside  far  96,  276,  1321,  1374. 
1376 ;  fare  958,  etc. 

4.  O.E.  a,  ea  before  Id  >  o  :  solde  129^833;  6oZd  245,  681 ;  isota246;  roam- 
joZde  834;  sofcfesZ  843;  toldest  844;  AoWe^  948;  tolden  1346,  etc. 

1  Horstmann,  Altenglische  Legende,  n.  F.,  p.  lxvi. 

2  MS.  confusion  between  c  and  £  makes  it  difficult  to  determine  whether  -tht  or  -cht  has  been 
written ;  but  since  -cht  is  a  late  Scottish  form,  it  is  probable  that  -tht  should  be  read  in  the 
majority  of  instances.  Matzner  in  editing  the  Proverbs  of  Hendyng  from  this  MS.  {Altenglische. 
Sprachproben,  I.  1867,  pp.  304  ff.)  always  reads  -t-,  and  remarks,  "  In  unserem  Texte  steht 
y-sotht  nach  einer  vielfach  anzutreffenden  graphischen  Unart  fur  y-soht,  '  sought,'  obwohl 
daneben  auch  die  berechtigten  Konsonantenverbindungen  erscheinen.  Aehnlich  findet  sich 
hier  :  jytht  77,  clotht  111,  wrotht  112,  etc."  (p.  305).  Horstmann  is  apparently  wrong  in 
reading  fichten,  dichten,  etc.  in  vv.  2085-6  of  the  Northern  Passion  (Altenglische  Legenden, 
n.  F.,  p.  lxvi.),  and  throughout  the  text  of  this  MS.  -t-  is  probably  the  correct  reading  in 
this  combination. 
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5.  O.E.  y  is  sometimes  represented  by  u  :  sturte  266 ;  sullen  415 ;  nulle$ 
I  424;  furst  468;  lustet  1019;  1061  (MS.  Sustne$);  burthen  1567,  etc. 

6.  c  (&)  is  regularly  ch  :  ich  158,  188,  240,  356  (oftener  I) ;  seche  537  ;  Ipenche 
738;  tristilich  1076;  Zofo'c/i  1099;  ewcAon  1320,  1330;  c^VeAe  13426;  wirche 

\  1353;   e^c/ie  1391,  1397,  1418,  etc.,  beside  seke  539  (rhyming  with  mek). 

7.  O.E.  hw  >  iv  :  wan  95,  265,  271,  287#,  1343,  1353,  1398;  wer  370,  1373; 
[  wile  408,  430 ;  wi  928 ;  wen  1394 ;  wo  1399,  etc. 

8.  O.E.  /  occasionally  becomes  v  :  vair  163 ;  veir  176 ;  vadir  449 ;  vomen 
512;  w're  683;  vader  1791  and  cf.  ver  845  (=  wer). 

9.  Occasional  Southern  plurals  of  substantives  occur  :  eyien  736;  tren  1321, 
1322;  gamen  1328;  knen  1887. 

10.  Among  the  pronouns  we  find  Northern,  Midland  and  Southern  forms  : 
3  pers.  sing.  fern.  :  yio  104;  ho  107,  108,  109,  111,  112,  113,  118;  ha  105,  689, 
691 ;  3  pers.  plural :  \ai  91,  1026,  1327  ;  \ei  1304,  1307,  1318,  1320,  1327,  13426, 
1344;  Mi  24;  hi  62,  604;  a1  201,  589,  604,  605,  676,  878,  1000;  her  18,  21,  23, 
31,  1402,  1406;  har  1346;  hem  1361,  1402;  ham  137,  502;  suche  150;  such  388, 
1118;  yesilke  64:9;  pilkeSS;  pes  161,  544,  652. 

11.  The  preterit  plural  of  strong  verbs  is  not  like  the  3  sing.,  and  pret.  pres. 
verbs  distinguish  the  vowel  of  the  plural  from  that  of  the  sing.  Pret.  plural ; 
speken  24,  968,  1032,  1036 ;  setin  207,  209 ;  berin  1354  ;  letin  1360;  breken  1629,, 
etc.,  beside  sprange  13;  gran  1363.  Pret.  pres.:  wite  32;  mowen  64;  schulle  65; 
sschulle  139;  sscM  377,  414;  sschule$  379;  schuilen  1492;  mow  1662,  etc., 
beside  ssa/  1026. 

13.  The  infinitive  generally  lacks  final  -n,  and  the  preterit  plural  usually  keeps 
it,  but  there  are  many  exceptions  in  both  cases:  inf.  late  1298;  \riue  1298; 
sprede  1333;  mak  1339  ;  wirche  1353 ;  falle  1360 ;  Za&el363;  tee  1369;  aMe 
1375,  1377,  etc.;  beside  speken  18;  ton  84;  criein  178 ;  ouellen  416 ;  serueti 
1340 ;   nsen  1342 ;   bathen  1400,  etc.    Pret.  plural :   comyn  17 ;   spekyn  24 ; 

639 ;  gonen  640 ;  /e^e/i  862 ;  stoden  1320 ;  berin  1354 ;  Zefo'n  1360 ;  sworin 
1366 ;  slongen  1372,  etc. ;  beside  sprange  13 ;  gon  16a,  93,  198,  1353 ;  come  425 ; 
drothi  628 ;  cow  798 ;  droth  1355 ;  gan  1363 ;  se^A  1396,  etc. 

14.  The  pret.  pple.  usually  ends  in  -n  :  lorn  34;  ?/enen  130;  nomen  386; 
nomin  1307;  koruen  1308;  waxin  1332;  comin  1409;  sworin  1471;  forlorn 
1472;  ooren  1541,  etc.;  beside  i'oore  287a  (rhyming  with  fore  sb.);  icome  287c 
(rhyming  with  some) ;  ismite  568. 

15.  The  prefix  or  for  older  gre-  is  frequent:  ipreisid  96;  *'6ore  287a; 
icome  287c;  ysouped  287g;  ismite  568;  ?/don  1024;  ibrotht  1343,  etc. 

16.  In  the  pres.  tense,  the  3  sing,  ends  in  -it,  -ify,  -eth,  -i^t;  plural  -eth,  -et, 

1  a  as  3  pers.  pronoun  occurs  in  Southern  MSS. ;  see  Matzner,  Altenglische  Sjvachproben, 
II.  p.  1. 
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-en.  3  ling.  :  sett;  24.3,  911,;  hauty  263;  r/o>y.  38.3;  MAotM*  754  ;  bimtit$  873; 
fetftj  913;  fciom'J  926;  fcotae$  948;  950;  hauii  975;  rmrift  1004,  etc. 

Plural:  Aa6i7  140;  eftpet;  357;  soffreth  369;  epreden  384;  hid  790;  vatfen 
L016;  L124;  fowi  L410;         L460;  *fcmd^  L546;  rone  2064,  «tc. 

17.  Tlie  pres.  pplc.  ends  in  -en<i  or         :  r.omind  480;  iiepitid  711  : 

slepind  1097 ;  wakend  441 ;  quakend  442;  fleyend  160;  wepend  179;  trauailling 
174;  bleding  585;  coming  959;  talking  983,  etc 

§  5.  C. 

The  dialect  of  C  is  that  of  the  south-western  part  of  England.  It  is  probable 
that  the  MS.  was  written  at  Wells ;  for  according  to  the  marginal  note  on  fol.  1  1 
it  was  owned  in  Wells  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  a  comparison  of  the  language 
with  that  of  the  speech  of  Caiaphas,  the  Palm-Sunday  prophet,  which  Professor 
€arleton  Brown 2  locates  at  Wells,  reveals  many  similarities.3  Peculiarities 
of  this  text4  are  (1)  the  use  of  u  for  e  in  unaccented  end-syllables  (lawns  11, 
verluus  13 ;  Iuus  15 ;  gederiud  19 ;  wordus  669,  672,  702 ;  fadur  792 ;  penius  832  ; 
plains  851,  etc,  and  (2)  the  use  of  ou  or  ow  for  O.E.  6  (/emte  138,*  goude  147,* 
286,  420,  515;  anou\er  294 ;  /or soup  mb\for\>owte  728;  forsow\e  830;  wwf  917, 
etc.).  The  first  of  these  is  characteristic  of  the  west  Midlands,5  and  may  be  due 
to  an  earlier  scribe ;  the  latter  is  found  in  Layamon  {goud  6  and  goudne  ?). 

1.  O.E.  d>o  unless  followed  by  w  when  it  gives  a:  so  13*;  holy  21*,  28*,  35*; 
stones  44*,  47*;  no  65*;  stow  65*;  go  82*,  102*  etc.;  beside  namore  86*; 
wwm  58;  stale  213;  sawJe  178*,  863;  \rawe  60,  635;  foiawe  521;  ffelawe  628a; 
ffelaw  719  ;  knawe  732  ;  erawe  733  etc. ;  but  krowen  409 ;  knouen  614 ;  J?ro";  643  : 
&/iow  644. 

2.  O.E.  ce>e:  \ere  23*,  85*,  in*,  101,  195;  \erein  8;  \eron  75;  were  141*, 
147*,  188*;  beside  ]>ore  (rhyming  with  sore)  728. 

3.  O.E.  a,  ea  before  Id  gives  0  :  ysold  86A; ;  ytolde  86/ ;  bolde  245 ;  ysolde  246  ; 
so^e  499 ;  tolde  W0  \f  olden  623 ;  holden  624,  etc. 

4.  O.E.  y  gives  w,  sometimes  e  :  yhurde  31*;  /wrs£  38*,  250,  255 ;  sunful  72*, 
104;  sunne  109*,  834;  JmrsJ  186*;  sunnus  110;  362,  etc. ;  beside  senne  92*, 
95*,  104*,  117*,  122,  233;  senful  94*;  sweche  763;  and  synne  10*. 

6.  O.E.  c(k)>ch  :  euerich  3*;  wyslyche  2 3* ;  ric^e  118*;  //jec/«e  158*;  echone 
26 ;  ecAe  116,  120 ;  mzcM  124 ;  seche  537  ;  fouliche  678 ;  techinge  749 ;  wirc^e  1353, 
etc. ;  beside  preke  157*  ;  micael  96 ;  se&e  98 ;  se&  146 ;  tekinge  753,  790 ;  kerke  1354. 

1  See  above,  p.  10. 

2  Kittredge  Anniversary  Papers  (Boston,  1913),  pp.  116-117. 
'Op.  cit.  p.  Ill  ff.    C  contains  no  instance  of  oe  for  OE.,  eo. 

4  The  citations  of  C  are  from  Variants  and  Fragments,  No.  1.  Line  numbers  followed  by 
a  star  refer  to  the  first  196  lines. 

5  Morsbach,  Mittelenqlishe  Grammatik,  p.  15. 
•  Ed.  Madden  Rolls  Series  I,  170. 

7  Ibid.,  1.  150. 
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7.  O.E.  hw  usually  becomes  w,  but  a  few  qu-  forms  appear  :  wat  4*,  5*,  153*, 
32;  wenne  25*,  86c,  95;  wan  53*,  69*,  155*,  wanne  104*;  hoso  141*; 
warn  58;  were  177;  wyche  256,  etc.  ;  beside  qwat  189*;  2025,  2070;  queder 
2044 ;  ?wen  2084  and  when  1999. 

8.  O.E.  initial/  sometimes  becomes  v:  vor  2*,  61*,  64*,  91*,  181*;  vorto, 
154*;  ]>ervore  175*:  voi  89,  etc. 

9.  Occasional  Southern  plurals  of  nouns  occur:  honden  589.6006;  e^en 
800. 

10.  The  pronouns  are  Midland  or  Southern  :  ]iey  126*,  153*,  169*,  172*, 
17,  47,  48,  49,  50,  51;  \ei  198,  199;  Hi  133*,  135*,  138*,  51,  511,  512;  hy  200, 
201;  beside  thai  2000,  2003,  2004;  J>e  171*;  here  126*,  18,  82,  512;  hire  162*; 
hore  135*;  hem  125*,  158*  19,  22,  81,  90,  171;  \em  137,  138;  fern  pron.  :  he 
104,  105,  108,  109,  111,  112,  113,  689,  690,  691 ;  beside  scho  1982,  1992 ;  sche  1993. 

11.  The  preterit  plural  of  strong  verbs  has  the  vowel  of  the  singular  and 
preterit-present  verbs  have  usually  one  form  for  plural  and  third  singular 
Preterit  plural  :  spak  24,  519 ;  fonde  73,  1292  ;  jane  163 ;  3a/  799  ;  sate  998 ;  bond 
1195,  1201,  etc.;  beside  seten  209;  speken  1032;  gun  1281.  Pret.  pres.  :  schal 
105*;  ssal  135,  143,  184,  235,  391,  414,  429,  666,  791 ;  may  137,  264;  maye  595, 
etc. ;  beside  wite  32,  356 ;  sulle  139 ;  ssulle  181 ;  ssolle  185,  187 ;  mouwe  222. 

13.  The  infinitive,  and  the  preterit  plural  of  strong  verbs  are  usually  without 
final  -n.  Inf. :  telle  4* ;  bringe  6* ;  wynne  9* ;  fulfille  20* ;  wone  34* ;  fonde  43*, 
55*,  69*;  bygile  54*;  drede  69*,  etc.;  beside  gone  25;  don  42;  sain  431.  Pret. 
plural  :  spredde  13,  82 ;  spak  24,  519 ;  com  175 ;  bygonne  297,  609 ;  step  484 ;  swore 
550 ;  gonne  677  ;  gon  798,  etc. ;  beside  seten  209 ;  quokeu  254 ;  blawen  516. 

14.  The  preterit  participle  of  strong  verbs  usually  takes  -n :  forlorne  34; 
gon  52 ;  dow  104,  167  ;  golden  142 ;  writen  143 ;  bonden  167  ;  comen  191,  etc.  ;  beside 
6ec?e  62* ;  take  194*  ;  forsake  247  ;  comme  245,  374. 

15.  The  preterit  participle  frequently  has  the  prefix  y-:  ybo^te  8* ;  yhurde  31*  ; 
ywryte  61*;  yfonden  113*;  ybonden  114*;  yfallen  141*;  y sold  86k;  ytolde  861; 
ydo  141,  etc. 

16.  The  endings  of  the  third  pers.  pres.  are  sing  -ej>,  plural  -e]>.  Sing : 
haue]>  8*;  oerep  30*;  lyuep  ^()*;ffinep  102*;  Acrae}>  106*,  113*,  37;  saie\> 
107* ;  yymep  168* ;  sei'ej?  35 ;  crielp  114 ;  \inke\  127,  etc. ;  beside  likes  34* ;  41* ; 
aues  62*;  scm  101*;  ledes  165*  and  204;  ei7eZ  777.  Plural;  Zewej?  1*;  redely 
26*;  so/re})  160*;  161*;  soffrye])  170*;  Zetej?  25;  AaweJ?  304,  etc.;  beside 
rede  103 ;  hue  159 ;  caWe  316 ;  bind  591 ;  and  biddet  345. 

17.  The  pres.  pple.  ends  in  -and(e) :  trauailande  174;  wakande  441 ;  quakande 
442  \ffieand  460 ;  slepand  486 ;  bysettand  514 ;  farande  586 ;  liuand  659,  etc. ;  beside 
stondende  66 ;  comende  480 ;  bledende  585 ;  spidende  677 ;  and  slepinde  467 ;  ivepinde 
479. 
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18.  Northern  tonus  occurring  arc  til  or  tiUe  (prep.):  14*;  122.  520:  oZJ 
167*,  9,  284,  etc. 

§  6-  G,. 

This  MS.1  preserves  the  Northern  dialect  without  any  serious  admixture  of 
Southern  forms;  the  language  of  this  MS.  is  the  nearest  of  any  to  that  in  whHi 
the  poem  was  composed. 

I.  O.E.  a  usually  becomes  0  :  one  10;  euirilkone  25 ;  gone  26  ;  nokynns  54  j 
two  61 ;  clothis  82;  onone  133;  mo  234  ;  sore  455  ;  wore  456,  etc. ;  but  in  many 
cases  O.E.  a  is  represented  by  a  :  lialy  38,  103;  sia  40;  waa  49  ;  riaa  50;  gane 
52;  nakynns  53;  na  54;  whame5S;  sare  110,  etc. ;  before  a  is  regular  :  sawla 
4;  saides  5;  thrawe  60,  410;  a?^e>i  146;  felawys  169:  auroe  189  ;  fenati  264| 
era  we  409;  knaive  521,  etc. 

3.  O.E.  03  before  r  in  verbs  and  adverbs  is  written  a,  rarely  o  :  pare  8,  10, 
31,  60,  74,  76;  war  52,  74,  126,  252;  whare  240,  397,  etc. ;  but  note  whore  177  ; 
or  386 ;  and  wer  364. 

4.  O.E.  a,  ea  before  -Id  appears  as  a  :  hold  (adj.)  11 ;  hold  (vb.)  177,  238 ;  bald 
245;  said  246,  829,  843 ;  faldyn  623 ;  haldyn  vnbald  681;  caZ<Z  682 ;  toZJ 
844,  etc. ;  beside  soZd  895 ;  told  896. 

6.  O.E.  c  (k)  is  written  & :  wyrke  18;  se&e  98,  146,  301 ;  ilke  120,  288;  ttkoni 
134,  257,  350,  363,  364;  whylk  143/in*;  swylk  M3/133*,  kyrke  144/215*,  etc. 

9.  The  Northern  plural  hend  occurs  217. 

10.  The  pronouns  appear  under  Northern  forms:  sc/io  104,  105,  106.  I1  '7. 
108;  pai  17,  19,  25,  41,  47;  \aire  24,  82;  )wre  18;  \aime  22,  25,  41,  83,  90; 
]>ir  145.  Beside  these  regular  forms,  we  find  the  3  pers.  plural  nom.  J? a  28,  40, 
74,  79,  197. 

II.  The  preterit  plural  of  strong  verbs  has  taken  the  vowel  of  the  singular: 
and  pret.  pres.  verbs  have  one  form  for  3  sing,  and  plural.  Preterit  plural  : 
spake  24,  25,  376;  gan  71;  fand  73,  199;  began  87,  297;  gafe  163;  satte  207; 
sat  209,  etc.  Pret.  pres.  :  wote  32;  sail  68,  135,  139,  181,  184,  187,  195;  may 
137,  196,  222,  264,  etc. 

13.  The  inf.  and  the  preterit  plural  of  strong  verbs  are  without  final  -n.  Inf. : 
dwell  8 ;  fulfyll  11 ;  call  22 ;  folow  28 ;  abide  51 ;  lese  68 ;  hafe  105 ;  crafe  106.  etc. 
Preterit  plural:  spake  24,  25,  376 ;  take  36  ;  gan  71, 198 ;  fand  73 ;  began  87,  297  ; 
gafe  163;  satte  207,  etc. 

14.  The  pret.  pple.  of  strong  verbs  ends  in  -n  :  forlorne  34 ;  tfiolden  142 ; 
writen  143;  coniyn  191,  245;  takyn  247,  386;  borne  252;  taken  325;  forsaken 
326;  wryten  381,  etc. 

16.  The  endings  of  the  present  tense  are  3  sing,  -es,  plural  (-e),  -es.    3  sing.  : 

1  On  the  dialect  of  the  Northern  Homily  Collection  in  this  MS.  see  Hortsmann,  Altengl. 
Leg.  n.  F.,  p.  lxv.  and  Gerould,  The  North-English  Hoinily  Collection,  p.  (3. 
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>  hase  3,  248 ;  behouijs  88,  294,  307,  319 ;  sayse  127  ;  has  141,  246 ;  says  181,  243 ; 
ethes  261;  forgetis  262;  berys  309;  beris  311;  /a%s  339,  etc.;  but  methynke 
127,  304.  Plural:  acordys  10;  sfrewes  84;  read's  103;  has  290;  swj%rs  369; 
we  lot  26 ;  3/^  hafe  304 ;  we  ^ray  345  ;  and  see  308 ;  call  316. 

17.  The  pres.  pple.  ends  in  -and:  standand  66;  trauailand  174;  wakand 
!  441;   qwakand  442;  fflyghand  460;   wepand  479;   comand  480,  etc.;  beside 

corny ng  959  (rhyming  with  walkyng  sb.). 

18.  Northern  words  occurring  are  (prep.)  56,  59,  202,  etc. ;  a£  (—  ]?a£) 
64;  to-whyls  430.  The  forms  weynd  70,  198;  Aeyw<Z  197;  heyndly  216;  freynd 
218,  are  paralleled  in  the  Towneley  Plays1  by  heynd  VII.  174;  /ei/n<Z  VII.  171 ; 
weynd  II.  132. 

§7.  D. 

D  is  stated  by  Horstmann  2  and  Gerould  3  to  be  in  Southern  dialect ;  but 
since  it  lacks  many  characteristics  usually  present  in  Southern  MSS.  (e.  g.  nos. 
7,  10,  12,  15  in  the  list  of  §  2,  and  -J>  as  ending  of  3  plural  pres.),  it  may  more 
probably  be  ascribed  to  the  South  Midland. 

I.  O.E.  a  >  o  :  anon  566,  611,  693,  718,  723;  more  568,  743;  whoso  569; 
holy  586;  so  612,  633,  773;  alone  617;  throwe  643;  knowe  644;  owne  673; 
ao«e  673;  gon  694;  crowe  733,  etc.;  beside  felaw  719. 

3.  O.E.  ce  before  r  becomes  e  when  the  word  is  within  the  line,  but  o  when  the 
word  is  in  rhyme  :  were  579,  590,  592,  11946;  there  617,  1521;  where  750;  ]>er 
1199,  1210,  1214,  1386;  wherto  1541,  etc.;  beside  thore  728,  1188,  1242a,  1366, 
1406;  wore  750;  whore  124:2b. 

4.  O.E.  a,  ea  before  -Id  gives  o  :  /oZcfe  623;  bolde  624;  6oZd  681;  cold  682,' 
etc. ;  beside  halde  12146. 

5.  O.E.  y,  though  usually  represented  by  i,  is  found  as  e  in  sterte  631 ;  ferst 
1399;  beside  stirte  111. 

6.  O.E.  c  (k)  >  ch,  or  k  :  moche  572,  1216,  1627,  1652 ;  swich  763,  1463,  1725, 
etc. ;  beside  ilke  1611, 1728 ;  euerilkon  1267  ;  mekil636a,  636c,  644, 1568, 1572,  etc. 

7.  O.E.  hw  occurs  as  wh  :  wjian  565,  666a,  721 ;  what  633,  675,  691 ;  whos 
716,  748;  wAere  750;  wher  757;  w/w  763,  etc. 

8.  F  is  a  voiceless  spirant  and  is  not  written  v  as  in  the  South  :  farin  594 ; 
fyre  683 ;  fere  692 ;  face  701 ;  /oZow  704a ;  folk  740 ;  /eZ  768,  etc. 

10.  The  pronouns  have  Midland  forms  :  sche  688,  689 ;  \ei  588,  589,  604 
605,  626,  627 ;  hire  667,  1372 ;  hem  632,  752,  759,  765. 

II.  The  preterit  plural  of  strong  verbs  is  found  in  two  forms  and  pret.  pres. 
verbs  have  two  forms  for  the  plural.    Preterit  plural :  gunne  626 ;  smetin  680 ; 

1  E.  E.  T.  S.,  LXXI. 

2  Altengl.  Leg.,  n.  F.,  p.  lxvii. 

3  The  North- English  Homily  Collection,  p.  6. 
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Streuyn  722;  smette  1215;  dreuyn  1622;  beside  o*/a//  610.  1953;  ar//>  1363,  1607, 
1611,  1617,  1618;  mate  1364.  Pret,  pros.:  .scAa/  642,  666,  1460,  1494,  1538a, 
1539,  1545,  1546,  etc.;  beside  schal  1185,  may  648a,  706,  767,  1535. 

13.  The  infinitive  is  frequently  found  with  -n,  perhaps  more  frequently 
without;  the  preterit  plural  of  strong  verbs  is  usually  without  -n.  Inf. :  cryen 
640;  gapin64tO;  ca#ten643;  reysen  646 ;  knowin  648a ;  cornen  666a, etc.,  beside 
/yae  633;  aWae  634;  aeroe  667;  6726;  c/wie  700;  ////ete  718,  etc.  Preterit 
plural:  potto1 589;  aMwwe  626 ;  fond  637 ;  *toa*6$9;  come  713 ;  /eflc  1204 :  sme^ 
1215;  mate  1364;  aa»  1412,  etc.;  but  forms  with  n  occur:  smetin  680;  bet  in 
1197;  swowi  1366;  dromn  1411f 

15.  There  are  no  instances  of  the  prefix  ?/-  or  ?-  for  older  ye-. 

16.  The  3  pers.  sing.  pres.  ends  in  -(i)]> ;  plural  in  -e,  -n  :  3  pers.  sing.  ! 
smytip  568;  behouip  581 ;  stondi\>  641 ;  penkip  652  ;  /iaj>  672c,  etc. ;  beside  dredis 
668  (rhyming  with  deed's)  and  cpntynuys  1397.  Plural :  knowe  571 :  b^noe  591  ; 
%  653;  se?/  654;  bid  1247;  beside  fcaw  766;  seen  1246a. 

17.  The  present  participle  ends  in  -ande  or  -ing :  bledande  585;  brennand 
683 ;  standing  689. 

One  southern  1  characteristic  of  D  is  the  exclusive  use  of  h  for  gh  before  t : 
tnyhte  572,  574,  633 ;  briht  573 ;  nyJit  574,  594 ;  pouht  588,  604. 

§  8.  Ad. 

Robert  Thornton  of  East  Newton,  Yorkshire,2  who  transcribed  Ad,  wrote  in 
Northern  dialect,  and  since  the  poem  is  also  Northern,  we  should  expect  the 
dialect  to  be  fairly  uniform.  The  presence  of  many  Midland  and  a  few  Southern 
forms,  however,  indicates  that  Thornton  was  copying  from  a  MS.  written  by  a 
Midland  scribe.  Likewise  in  the  case  of  the  Morte  Arthure  in  Thornton's  MS. 
at  Lincoln,  Morris3  points  out  that  a  Midland  MS.  lies  behind  Thornton's 
text. 

1.  O.E.  a  before  w  remains  a,  elsewhere  it  appears  as  a  or  o  :  saules  4  ;  satdi* 
5  ;  thraive  60;  ane/ie  146;  felawes  169 ;  knawe  264;  crawynge  409 ;  awes  761 : 
alswa  9  ;  ylkane  26;  fra  39;  wa  49;  slaa  50;  na  54;  ivhame  58;  twa  61 ;  holy 
103;  sare  110;  gase  384,  etc.;  beside  holy  10;  >«o  42;  ilkone  48;  a«o;*e  165; 
fro  342 ;  a/so  359;  #ose  382  ;  <wo  625,  etc. 

3.  O.E.  a}  before  r  in  verbs  and  adverbs  usually  becomes  a,  but  sometimes 
e  :  thare  60,  102,  195;  pare  101,  283;  w^are  177;  ware  (vb.)  252,  364  ;  war* 
(adv.)  397 ;  beside  perfor  131 ;  therefore  222 ;  perinne  234 ;  tverene  353 ;  were  592. 

1  Cf.  Ancren  Riwle.  (ed.  Morton,  Camden  Society,  1853),  riht,  onhte,  rihteS  (p.  2),  mihte{y.  4). 
naihten  (p.  8),  etc.    For  avoidance  of  guttural  <7^  due  to  French  influence,  see  above,  p.  22. 

2  See  above,  p.  12. 

3  Mon  is.  Early  English  Alliterative  Poems  (E.  E.  T.  S.  1),  pp.  vi.-vii.  and  note. 
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4.  O.E.  a,  ea  before  Id  >  a  :  halde  238;  balde  681;  calde  682;  salde  833 
843 ;  many  f aide  834 ;  taZde  844 ;  haldes  948,  etc. ;  beside  olde  11  and  solde  129  ; 
feaw^e  245;  saulde  246  (cf.  toWe  189). 

6.  O.E.  c  (A;)  is  written  k  :  ?/£&e  14,  120;  ylkane  26 ;  ylkadele  116 ;  mekill  162y 
456;  se&e  301,  530,  etc. 

7.  O.E.  hw  >  wh  :  w/*a£e  32 ;  whame  58 ;  whene  95,  161 ;  157  ;  whare 
177;  whane  203;  wAan  265;  whilke  299,  etc.;  beside  w?/?&e  256  and  ware  397. 

10.  The  pronouns  are  Northern  in  form  :  scho  105,  106,  107,  108,  109,  111, 
etc. ;  thay  17,  26,  57,  201 ;  \ay  19,  40,  41,  47,  50,  51 ;  \aire  18,  23,  82;  thaire 
24;  \ame  17,  19,  22,  41,  62,  81;  swylke  150,  196,  340,  763;  whilke  299. 

11.  For  the  most  part  the  preterit  plural  of  strong  verbs  has  the  vowel  of 
the  singular,  and  the  preterit  present  verbs  have  the  same  vowel  in  the  plural 
and  3  sing.    The  Northern  form  sail  is  found  with  the  Midland  schall.  Preterit 

)  plural :  spake  47,  249 ;  gane  71,  76,  198,  610;  gaffe  163;  bygane  297  ;  band  589  ; 

byganne  733;  gafe  799,  etc.;  beside  spekene  24;  begunnene  85;  foundene  199; 
j  lettene  279 ;  gune  609,  626 ;  bowndene  809,  etc.  Pret.  pres.  :  wate  32,  358 ; 
:  schall  65,  181,  185,  236,  380;  sail  68,  184,  187,  195,  235,  363,  371,  377;  schalle 

135;  may  137,  196,  264;  maye  222;  schallene  379,  etc. 

13.  The  inf.  and  preterit  plural  occur  both  with  and  without  final  -n.  Inf. 
duelle  8  ;  calle  22 ;  by  fall  32  ;  habyde  51 ;  aryse  53 ;  drawe  59 ;  fynde  65 ;  strewe 

I  84 ;  crye  85 ;  craue  106,  etc. ;  beside  takene  68 ;  sellene  160 ;  fillene  262 ;  recordene 
288 ;  hauene  340 ;  folowen  380 ;  brekyne  389  ;  rysene  390,  etc.  Preterit  plural : 
gane  76 ;  gaffe  163 ;  blewe  516 ;  spake  519  ;  /e^e  534 ;  rase  535 ;  stude  535 ;  come 
548 ;  swore  550 ;  sawe  555 ;  band  589,  etc. ;  beside  spekene  24 ;  bygunnene  85 ; 
foundene  199 ;  sworene  254 ;  tukene  257  ;  lettene  279 ;  wexene  296 ;  slepyne  484 ; 
bowndene  809,  etc. 

14.  The  pret.  pple.  of  strong  verbs  usually  ends  in  -ene  :  commene  52,  374 ; 
bowndene  67;  gyuene  130;  ^oldene  142;  wretyne  143,  290;  comene  191,  245; 
cnborne  252 ;  vnwaschene  348,  etc.,  beside  ta&e  247,  325 ;  forsake  248,  326 ; 

365  (rhyming  with  pres.  plural  Zywe) ;  6e  755  (rhyming  with  inf.  see). 

15.  The  prefix  y-  for  old  ge-  occurs  once  :  ydo  452. 

16.  The  pres.  endings  are  :  3  pers.  sing,  -es  ;  plural  -e,  -ene.  3  sing.  :  thynkes 
127,  304;  haues  141,  248;  says  243;  hafes  246;  byhoues  307,  318,  319,  452; 
fyndis  384,  etc.;  plural:  accorde  10-;  rede  103;  M/e  140,  290,  419;  haue  304; 
.vee  308;  6te£  345;  calle  357 ;  fo/^e  366,  etc.,  beside  latene  25;  sene  231 ;  stiff rene 
369 ;  spredene  383 ;  fallene  474 ;  comene  764 ;  leuene  804,  etc. 

17.  The  pres.  pple.  usually  ends  in  -cme£e  :  standande  66 ;  trauellande  174 ; 
(fleande  460;  slepande  467;  bledande  585;  leueande  659;  commandc  959,  etc., 
beside  comynge  480 ;  faldynge  623  (rhyming  with  pret.  pple.  haldyne)  and  lykange 
960  (rhyming  with  commande). 
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In  vocabulary  also  this  MS.  shows  Northern  words  :  alswa  9,  204;  till  (prep.) 
154;afe284. 

§  9.  L 

This  MS.,  which  seems  to  have  been  written  and  owned  in  Norfolk,1  presents 
four  characteristics  noted  by  Dr.  Furnivall2  as  prominent  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

(1)  Forms  with  initial  x-  in  place  of  schal  and  schul  :  ral  33,  148,  149,  157,  158, 
232,  239,  242,  305,  310,  356,  367,  376  ;  ml  65,  185,  195,  236,  xalt  338;  xulde  1031. 

(2)  O.E.  hw-  often  becomes  qw{h)- :  qwyll  8;  qwhat  32.  157,  1054,  1092.  1112. 
1150,  1172;  qivhan  203,  235,  470;  qwytys  430.  (3)  Guttural  gh  is  occasion- 
ally dropped:  dyten  195;  lyte  517;  myth  471;  ryth  422,  655,  1146;  thouth  670. 
(4)  There  are  a  few  cases  of  w  in  place  of  n(r)  :  agreu-yde  465 ;  theuys  592 :  woyci 
610;  woyse  1253. 

Apart  from  these  particular  marks  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  language  is  Midland. 

I.  O.E.  a  >  o  :  gone  25;  euyrychon  26;  holy  goste  38;  sloo  50;  clothys  82  ; 
sore  113;  throwe  133,  643;  owne  146;  knoive  644,  etc.,  beside  thrawe  60  (rhyming 
with  drawe),  felaives  169  (rhyming  with  plawes). 

3.  O.E.  a?,  before  r  in  verbs  and  adverbs  >  e  :  were  52,  113,  197  ;  \ere  60.  65  j 
)>ereow  75;  w/?ere  177,  etc.,  beside  \ore  562  (rhyming  with  sore),  1041.  and  1087 
(rhyming  with  more). 

4.  O.E.  a,  ea  before  W  gives  o  :  ofr/e  11 ;  solde  129,  246,  833 ;  colde  682 ;  sofcfaj 
843,  etc. 

6.  O.E.  c(k)  usually  becomes  ch  :  alyche  101 ;  eche  219 ;  whyche  299 ;  myche 
933;  lothlech  1099;  chyrche  1353;  secede  1344a,  wyrche  1354,  etc.,  beside  meJbgi 
96;  se&e  98  (rhyming  with  meke). 

7.  O.E.  ftw  >  wh-  or  ^7io/«  58,  537;  whan  95,  167,  265  :  wAere  177,  240; 
for  qwh-,  see  above. 

10.  The  pronouns  are  sche  104,  105,  106,  107,  108;  they  or  ]>ei  16,  17,  19, 
26,  37,  40;  here  or  her  6,  18,  21,  23,  24,  82,  136;  hem  17,  22,  26,  38,  41,  81. 

II.  The  preterit  plural  often  retains  its  vowel  distinct  from  the  vowel  of 
the  singular,  and  pret.  pres.  verbs  generally  have  a  separate  form  for  the  plural : 
Preterit  plural :  gune  71,  198 ;  foivndyne  199;  resyn  535  ;  gun  869,  965,  etc.,  beside 
spake  24;  spokyn  47 ;  gan  82;  began  87;  ^ouen  163.  Pret.  pres.  schul  28,  135, 
138,  139,  143,  181;  xul  65,  185,  195,  236,  beside  ivote  32,  358;  maye  196,  222; 
schal  237 ;  may  264. 

13.  The  inf.  and  the  preterit-plural  of  strong  verbs  are  found  both  with 

1  See  above,  p.  13. 

2  The  Macro  Plays  (E.  E.  T.  S.,XCI.  pp.  xxxvii.,  xlii.) ;  see  also  The  Digby  Plays  (E.  E.  T.  S.. 
LXX.  p.  53,  note);  Life  of  St.  Katharine  (E.E.T.S.  100),  pp.  xxv.-xxxi.,  xxxiii.-xxxiv,  and 
Capgrave's  Lives  of  St.  Avgustine  (E.E.T.S.  140),  pp.  xv.  If. 
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|final-w  and  without  it.  Inf.:  spehyn  18;  leuyn  27 ;  deyne  33;  dwellyn  60;  sellyn 
|149.;/e%w  150 ;  AoZtfyw  177  ;  byddyn  178 ;  folowyn  184,  etc.,  beside  teZfe  1,  7  ;  s_peWe 
§2;  tyne  6;  dweKe  8;  blynne  28;  &e/a7Ze  32;  a&fl/a'e  51;  drawe  59;  wewde  64;  fynde 
<;65,  etc.  Preterit  plural :  spredyn  13;  qwoJcn  254:;  tohyn  611;  resynb35;  comen 
■  548;  sworen  550;  flowen  557 ;  quoken  556,  etc.,  beside  spa&e  24;  #tme  71;  £o&e 
74  ;  gan  82  ;  6e#an  87,  etc. 

14.  The  pret.  pple.  of  strong  verbs  usually  has  final  -n  :  lorne  34 ;  golden 
142 ;  comyn  191 ;  comene  245 ;  onborne  252 ;  ^ewyw  365 ;  comen  374 ;  wrytyn  381 ; 

386,  etc.,  beside  take  325;  forsake  326;  crowe  409;  6e  755,  etc. 

15.  The  prefix  i-  occurs  in  ispytte  928. 

16.  The  endings  of  the  present  are,  3  sing.  -(e)th,  -yth,  plural,  -en,  -e.  3  sing.: 
thynhyth  127 ;  hath  141 ;  seyth  243 ;  byhoueth  307 ;  beryth  309,  311 ;  behoueth  319 ; 
befallyth  339 ;  spekyth  376 ;  gryueth  383,  etc. ;  plural  :  seen  231 ;  6ew  234,  385 ; 
done  304 ;  bydden  345  ;  clepyn  357  ;  fe^w  366 ;  suffren  369 ;  spredyn  384 ;  comen 
502,  etc.,  beside  late -25;  haue  140,  290,  see  308;  se&e  530,  etc. 

17.  The  pres.  pple.  ends  in  -ynge  :  stondynge  66,  660;  wakynge  441;  fflying 
1  460 ;  glysteryng  515  ;  bledynge  585 ;  farynge  586 ;  leuynge  659,  etc. 

§  10.  F. 

This  MS.  is  West  Midland  :  three  of  the  four  distinguishing  marks  of  this 
dialect  noted  by  Morsbach1  occur.  (1)  o  for  a  before  nasals;  londe  14; 
honde  43;  mon  56;  monkynde  68;  spronge  119;  Zow#  139;  longur  153;  fonde  155, 
etc.  (2)  t«  for  e  in  unaccented  end  syllables  :  gadurt  47;  lituft  48;  mycutt  96, 
283;  e^/i  261;  forgetuth  262;  oc^wr  294;  langus  339;  ensawmpull  362;  lengur 
424;  mycull  456,  508,  556;  wakuth  473;  soldust  843;  toldust  844;  wyckud  976a, 
etc.  (3)  The  West  Midland  and  Northern  ending  -ande  for  the  pres.  pple.  appears 
occasionally  along  with  the  later  ending  -yng(e)  (see  below  under  17  for  citations). 
The  constant  use  of  c  (k)  for  O.E.  hard  c  suggests  that  the  MS.  belongs  in  the 
Northern  part  of  the  West  Midland. 

1.  O.E.  a  >  o  :  sowles  4;  also  9;  nokyns  54;  no  56;  moo  61;  loth  68;  owwe 
82;  sore  113;  felowys  169 ;  &now  264,  521 ;  crowynge  409 ;  owes£  840;  873,  etc., 
beside  thrawe  60  (rhyming  with  draw.) 

2.  O.E.  ce  gives  e  in  se£ew  207. 

3.  O.E.  ce  before  r  in  adverbs  and  verbs  gives  e  with  occasional  o  :  ther  8, 
96,  102,  163,  1946,  wer  52;  w7ier  177;  were  197,  252,  etc.,  beside  wore  68,  180a; 
/'  here  240  (rhyming  with  more),  \ore  728  (rhyming  with  sore). 

4.  O.E.  a,  ea  before  Id  gives  o  :  oMe  11 ;  solde  129,  246 ;  holde  238;  6oMe  245, 
681   colde  682  ;  soZeto  843 ;  toldust  844 ;  holdis  948,  etc. 

Mittelenglische  Grammatik  (Halle,  1806),  p.  15. 
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6.  O.K.  c  (/>)  is  written  k  (c)  :  mycull  96,  961  :  micuU  124;  .s-^e  301  ;  euerylkoi 
350;  i/fce  o»  363,  364,  484  ;  rek  1146;  fo/rfo  1353;  wyrhe  1354,  etc.,  but  inch  703, 

Mr//  150. 

10.  The  pronouns  are  for  the  most  part  Midland  !  sehe  104,  100.  107,  LOfl 
109;  she  144,  fei  10,  17,  58,  68o\  798;  tfey  55;  thei  19;  fcere  606,  2005;  tew  61 
101,  109,  1206,  137;  pes  170;  ]?e.se820;  swilke\12b,  beside  the  Northern  7  ;. 
and  the  more  Southern  ,s?/cA  1118. 

10.  The  preterit  plural  of  strong  verbs  has  the  vowel  of  the  singular,  and 
preterit  present  verbs  have  for  the  most  part,  one  form  in  3  sing,  and  plural 
Preterit  plural:  can  59,  71,  198,  208,  798;  began  214a,  869;  hange  862;/onJ 
882  etc.,  beside  founde  73.  Pret.  pres.:  shall  62, 187  ;  shalle  135;  shal  195,  236, 
etc.,  beside  mow  2,  137 ;  mowen  64. 

13.  Both  the  inf.  and  the  preterit  plural  of  strong  verbs  usually  occur  without 
-n  ending.  Inf. :  here  1 ;  lere  2 ;  speke  18,  48 ;  ryme  30 ;  dye  38c/ ;  lif  60 ;  haue  606 ; 
stande  66;  lose  68,  etc.,  beside  gon  270a;  gravon  883.  Preterit  plural  :  founde 
73;  saw  966;  wonde  799;  hange  862;fonde  882,  etc.,  beside  seten  207. 

14.  The  pret.  pple.  of  strong  verbs  is  usually  without  -n  ending  :  boicnde  67  j 
come  180a;  take  247 ;  forsake  248;  bewunne  894  etc.,  beside  forlorne  34  (rhyming 
with  beforne) ;  e£ow  238a ;  risen  242. 

16.  The  endings  of  the  present  tense  are  :  3  sing.  -(i)s,  -ith,  plural  -e.  3  sing. : 
hase  248;  has  761,  865;  spekis  774;  ^ofcfo's  948,  etc.,  beside  seithe  35;  se^  127, 
203,  911,  9U;fallith  950;  note  also  me  thynke  127;  methynk  1396.  Plural: 
sprynge  13;  thynke  32;  caW  44;  se?/  68(7;  &awe  140,  243;  Zi/e  154;  hue  159  ;  fa&e 
235 ;  leue  790,  etc.,  beside  seyn  68a. 

17.  The  pres.  pple.  has  two  endings:  -and(e)  and  yng(e)  :  trauelande  174; 
ffliand  460;  ivepande  479;  comande  480;  standande  660;  cumande  959;  lav^ande 
960,  etc.,  beside  acordyng  10;  bledynge  585 ;  farynge  586. 

§11.  A. 

The  dialect  of  A  is  Midland  with  no  peculiarities  strong  enough  to  determine 
its  definite  locality.  From  the  general  though  not  exclusive  use  of  a  before  wf 
and  the  frequent  appearance  of  k  instead  of  ch,  it  would  seem  that  the  MS. 
belongs  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Midlands. 

1.  O.E.  a  >  o  except  before  w,  where  it  is  usually  a  :  one  10;  gone  25;  holy 
38;  no  53;  non  54;  whome  58;  two  61 ;  clotys  82;  clothys  82a,  etc.,  beside  saules 
4,  6 ;  ^raw  60 ;  awne  146,  228,  406 ;  knaw  264,  521 ;  craw  733 ;  a*n/s  840,  etc.,  but 
feloys  169  (rhyming  with  pleys),  felow  719. 

2.  O.E.  cb  before  r  gives  e  :  there  8,  60,  65,  166,  195,  555  (rhyming  with  care) ; 
702  (rhyming  with  werre),  728  (rhyming  with  sore),  750  (rhyming  with  lore), 
were  52 ;  where  240  (rhyming  with  more),  etc. 
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4.  O.E.  a,  ea  before  Id  becomes  o  :  olde  11,  AoZd  238;  bold  245,  681 ;  soZd  246 ; 
833,  843,  895  ;fold  623,  834,  etc. 

6.  O.E.  c  (k)  is  found  as  h  and  also  as  ch  :  ilke  120;  mykell  124;  seke  146, 
539;  me%ZZ  162,  276,  280,  908,  etc.,  beside  iche  363,  364,  436,  556;  ichone  484, 
496 ;  euerychon  557 ;  mych  933 ;  chyrche  1353 ;  wyrche  1354,  etc. 

10.  The  pronouns  are  sche,  105,  106,  107,  108,  114;  they  17,  19,  26,  73,  74; 
]>em  351,  355,  681,  828 ;  hem  17,  22,  41 ;  sech  150 ;  whych  299 ;  such  388 ;  s^/cA  763. 

11.  The  preterit  plural  of  strong  verbs  has  generally  the  vowel  of  the  sin- 
gular; the  3  sing.,  and  the  plural  of  pret.-pres.  verbs  are  alike.  Pret.-plural : 
gane  71,  198,  869;  brake  86;  begane  87,  733;  $afe  163;  sate  404,  712;  began  609, 
etc.,  beside  fownd  199;  sette  207.  Pret.-pres.:  wate  32;  may  64,  222,  264;  schall 
65,  135,  139,  181,  185;  wote  358,  etc. 

13.  The  inf.  and  the  preterit  plural  of  strong  verbs  are  usually  without 
final  -n.  Inf. :  tell  1,7;  spell  2  ;  tyne  5 ;  duett  8 ;  fullfyll  11 ;  ryme  30 ;  blame  48 ; 
sofyre  49;  ryse  53;  draw  59,  etc.,  beside  dyene  33;  25  (rhyming  with  euery- 
chon), seyn  43  (rhyming  with  ageyne) ;  gone  464  (rhyming  with  anone) ;  done  856. 

|  Preterit  plural :  come  79,  175,  548;  blew' 516;  fell  534;  ros  535;  sitore  550;  bonde 
589 ;  drew;  628,  etc.,  beside  spokyne  47 ;  thretyne  50. 

14.  The  pret.  pple.  of  strong  verbs  usually  ends  in  -n,  though  there  are  many 
cases  where  final  -n  is  lacking  :  forelorne  34 ;  bondyne  67 ;  wrytene  143 ;  done  167  ; 
takyn  247  ;  foresakyne  248 ;  vnborne  252 ;  etyne  330 ;  wryten  582  ;  ofschome  584,. 
716,  etc.,  beside  ouyrglyde  52;  <7?/we  130;  £a&e  235  ;  come  245;  vnwessch  346; 
wesscft  353 ;  do  356,  387  ;  fond  637  ;  gete  893. 

16.  The  endings  of  the  present  tense  are :  3  sing  -ys,  -{y)th,  plural  -e.  3  sing. : 
seys  35,  243,  270,  457,  913 ;  etys  227,  228 ;  drynkys  229 ;  foregetys  262 ;  behouys 
307,  319,  581 ;  berys  309,  311 ;  folly s  339,  842 ;  forthinkys  568;  longys  946,  etc*, 
beside  hath  141,  246,  248,  499,  674,  932;  goth  183,  383;  doth  225;  oer^A  402, 
etc.,  plural  acorde  10;  do  140;  Aawe  290,  357,  419;  pray  345;  sprea*  384;  come 
502 ;  se&e  530 ;  bynd  591,  beside  done  593. 

17.  In  the  pres.  pple.  both  the  Northern  -and,  and  the  late  ynge  occur  : 
tvepand  479;  comand  480;  bledand  585;  farand  586;  command  959;  lykand  960, 
beside  stondynge  66 ;  wakynge  441 ;  quakynge  442 ;  slepynge  467,  484. 

The  form  wynde  rhyming  with  Aende  in  71  and  76  occurs  in  the  Southern 
mAyenbite  of  Inwit  180  as  winde.    Note  should  also  be  made  of  two  imperative 
plurals  sytyh  423  and  weyteh  941,  for  which  I  have  found  no  parallels. 

§  12.  R. 

This  MS.  is  in  South  Midland  dialect.  The  few  occurrences  of  xal  suggest 
that  it  was  copied  from  an  East  Midland  MS. 

NORTH.  PASSION.  D 
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I .  O.K.  &  >  o  :  hobj  38 ;  no  40 ;  woo  49 ;  cloth  is  82  ;  anone  89  ;  sore  1 13  ;  own* 
146;  crowe  733,  etc.,  beside  ffelmn's  2023  (rhyming  with  dawis). 

3.  O.E.  re  before  r  usually  becomes  e:  were  52,  113,  252;  )>er  60,  86  ;  <Aer 
74, 120a  ;  w/*er  177,  397,  etc.,  beside  ore  386  ;  wore  750  (rhyming  with  lore) ;  ware 
1036. 

4.  O.E.  a,  ea  before  Id  >  o  :  oWe  11,  bolde  126,  681;  soZefe  129,  246  :  toUe 
199 ;  ?$bWe  623 ;  holde  624 ;  colde  682,  etc. 

6.  O.E.  c  (k)  is  usually  softened  to  ch  :  eche  14;  mich  124  .  ett&rfckone  241 
sechyng  1291;  i/ic^e  1330;  chirche  13426;  ?^?>c/i  1353,  etc.,  beside  6ese£e  345; 
wer^e  1339  (rhyming  with  clerke). 

9.  The  Southern  plural  eyene  occurs  800. 

10.  The  pronouns  are  for  the  most  part  Midland  :  she  104,  105,  107,  108 ; 
they  17,  19,  22,  41 ;  \ei  47,  79,  86;  \ey  51,  55;  theyre  10a;  theyr  150;  her  88d ; 
17646;  theme  51,  61,  62,  81;  hem  199,  414,  1143;  suche  340,  388.  The  3  pers. 
nom.  plural  the  occurs  621,  637,  640,  1396,  1553. 

II.  Pret.  pres.  verbs  have  usually  a  different  vowel  in  the  plural  to  that  of 
the  singular:  shull  185,  371,  440,  946,  1018;  mow  196,  222,  1535,  1662,  17646, 
beside  may  263,  1550;  ivote  32.  The  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  form  xal  occurs  fre- 
quently :  1  sing  149,  3  sing.  142,  143,  157,  232,  etc.,  plural  156a,  236,  3206,  642, 
1572 ;  xul  135. 

13.  The  inf.  and  the  preterit  plural  of  strong  verbs  are  usually  without  final 
Inf.:  fullfill  11;  kail  22;  kepe22b;  bileve  28;  befall  32;  dye  33:  dwell  60; 

ffynde  65;  lose  68;  come  88a,  etc.,  beside  gone  25  (rhyming  with  one),  464,  956; 
seyne  431  (rhyming  with  ageyne) ;  sene  756  (rhyming  with  bene) ;  bene  842.  Pret.] 
plural  :  spoke  24 ;  satte  207 ;  ffell  534 ;  rose  535 ;  stode  535 ;  came  540;  6are  1354  :| 
lete  1360;  slonge  1372  etc.,  beside  boundyne  809. 

14.  The  final  -w  of  the  pret.  pple.  of  strong  verbs  is  usually  preserved  I 
lorne  34;  gevene  130;  wrytyne  143,  381 ;  spokyne  373;  takynne  386, 1307  ;  forlormX 
863;  6ome  864;  ffoundyne  882;  corw/>i  1308,  etc.,  beside  forsake  248,  831;  tafal 
325,  832 ;  come  374,  1409. 

15.  In  the  following  cases  i-  for  older  ge-  is  retained  :  ireised  95;  ?7ravay/e(| 
232;  iseyde  329;  i'ta&e  399;  iffolde  623;  i'aone  975,  1599;  icomme  978;  ^onl 
1841;  istrawid  20586. 

16.  The  endings  of  the  present  tense  are  3  sing,  -ith,  -is,  plural  -e,  -ith.  3  sing 
sittith  886 ;  makith  204 ;  hath  246,  261,  415 ;  behoueth  307 ;  berith  311 ;  slepith  498  " 
avengith  569;  standith  641;  se^A  646;  avaylith  789,  etc.,  beside  cfos  225;  /em 
273;  /aZZes  339;  area's  668;  eylis  111;  mysemyst  1229;  betokenys  1667.  Plura 
Aaae  304;  knowe  356;  c^e  357,  900;  suffer  369;  6#>^e  591;  a'e^/ce  790 
beside  spekith  376;  sey^  10326;  levith  1165,  and  rec/?5  103. 

17.  The  pres.  pple.  ends  in  -ynge  :  standynge  66;  ffleynge  460;  icepynge  479  i 
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commynge  480,  959 ;  slepynge  1097 ;  rynnynge  1200,  etc.,  beside  travaylande 
174  (rhyming  with  hande). 

§  13-  H, 

The  fragment  H2  is  the  work  of  a  Southern  scribe  (cf .  woso  309 ;  clopy  368 ; 
itake  409;  kerdel  415)  transcribing  a  Northern  MS.  (sal  376,  389). 

I.  O.E.  a  >  o  :  ivhoso  311 ;  aros  330,  331 ;  clop  333,  351 ;  non  342;  mo  343; 
#o  344 ;  anon  349  ;  lop  352 ;  aZso  359 ;  sore  377,  etc. 

3.  O.E.  Q3  before  r  in  verbs  and  adverbs  gives  e  :  per  346 ;  were  364 ;  weren 
404 ;  ther  429. 

5.  O.E.    gives  e  in  &erd!e£  415. 

6.  O.E.  c  (&)  ;  ch  :  riche  342a;  sw?/*e  3426;  euerichon  350;  ec/i  363,  436;  ich 
385,  386,  beside  seke  301  (rhyming  with  me&e). 

7.  O.E.  Aw  usually  gives  win:  whoso  311;  wto  358;  while  366,  408,  430, 
431 ;  whan  353,  378,  but  the  Southern  woso  occurs  in  309. 

9.  The  Southern  plural  ending  for  the  substantive  is  found  in  honden  345. 

10.  The  pronouns  are  hem  353,  354,  437,  439 ;  swich  340. 

II.  Pret.  pres.  verbs  have  generally  a  separate  form  for  the  plural :  wete356, 
358;  netep  358;  shulle  367,  371,  377,  379,  391 ;  shullep  429,  beside  shot  338.  In 
the  sing,  of  the  verb  shot,  we  find  the  Northern  form  sal  376,  389,  395,  396,  402, 

12.  The  -i-  suffix  is  found  in  clopy  368 ;  cf.  also  serui  315,  and  graunti  407 
(1  pers.  sing.) 

13.  The  inf.  is  generally  without  -n  ending  :  seke  301 ;  falle  310 ;  haue  312 ; 
here  314 ;  serui  315 ;  calle  316 ;  ivasshe  336 ;  siche  3426 ;  etc.,  beside  deren  413 
and  beren  414. 

14.  The  pret.  pple.  of  strong  verbs  is  without  final  -n  :  vnwassche  346, 
348 ;  wassch  353 ;  ido  356 ;  iwasshe  361 ;  $eue  365 ;  take  386 ;  do  394 ;  itake  409 ; 
forsake  410. 

15.  The  prefix  i-  or  y-  for  older  ge-  is  found  in  ido  356 ;  ykneled  360;  iwasshe 
361 ;  iwrite  381 ;  ita&e  409,  and  in  yse  308  (2  pers.  plural  pres.). 

16.  The  present  has  Southern  endings  :  3  sing,  penkep  304;  beret  309,  311; 
fallep  339,  342;  spekep  375,  386;  #o]>  382;  hap  409;  plural  M>6e£  304;  biddep 
345 ;  c^e£  359 ;  suffrip  369 ;  callep  426,  beside  fywe  366 ;  haue  419,  420. 

In  place  of  initial  3,  iA-  is  sometimes  used  :  ihe  304,  307,  308,  364;  ihet  347 ; 
ihore  361 ;  ihoire  413;  and  notice  ^ow  365;  he  (pron.  2  pers.  pi.)  363,  367. 

§  14-  V. 

In  general,  the  fragment  V  is  Midland;  but  the  Southern  forms  wyle  430; 
hii  364;  ytake  409;  clepeth  357,  show  that  this  MS.  was  copied  by  a  Midland 
scribe  from  a  Southern  text. 
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I.  O.E.  a  >  o  :  also  359;  go  383,  400;  .sore  377;  gone  307;  /oo>ie  398  ;  no 
402  ;  none  415 ;  two  419 ;  cmowe  447,  463. 

3.  O.E.  o?  before  r  in  adverbs  gives  e  :  there  431,  459,  but  or  386,  470. 

6.  O.E.  c  (k)  becomes  ch  :  .soehe  388;  eueryeh  436 ;  erlych  \?A ;  meehill  456. 

7.  Au;  gives       in  what  358;  w%/e  366;  when  382,  432;  wAere  397,  but  w  in 
wyfe  430. 

10.  Pronouns  :  ^/<ey  466;  ther  425;  Aem.  439,  and  the  Southern  hii  301. 

II.  The  preterit  plural  of  a  strong  verb  has  the  vowel  of  the  singular  and 
pret.  pres.  verbs  have  usually  the  same  form  for  the  plural  and  the  3  sing. 
Preterit  plural;  sate  404.  Pret,  pres. :  wote  358;  schall  379,  391,  429,  440,  bur 
schull  414. 

13.  The  inf.  and  the  preterit  plural  of  strong  verbs  have  no  final  -n.    Inf. : 

befall  358 ;  fullfyll  374 ;  take  376 ;  fie  379 ;  forsake  380 ;  dey  389 ;  breke  389 ;  beside 
waschen  361.    Preterit  plural  :  sate  404;  toke  425. 

14.  The  pret.  pple.  of  strong  verbs  is  found  both  with  and  without  final 
-ft ;  ?/e?;e  365;  come  374;  nome  386;  ?/ta&e  409;  ta&e  466;  beside  wrytone  381: 
(feme  387 ;  ben  394 ;  tfoft  432. 

15.  The  prefix  y  for  older  ge-  occurs  in  ytake  409. 

16.  The  forms  of  the  present  tense  are  3  sing,  speketh  376 ;  goth  382  ;  behouyth 
452  ;  plural  clepyth  357 ;  lyve  366 ;  spredene  384 ;  clepene  426.  Notice  the  form 
gone  397  (2  sing,  rhyming  with  foone). 

17.  The  pres.  pple.  ends  in  -yng  :  wakyng  441 ;  quakyng  442. 

§  15.  The  Expanded  Version  (P  T  H). 

The  dialect  of  the  expanded  version  is  more  purely  Northern  than  that  of  | 
the  original  version,1  since  O.E.  a  is  regularly  represented  by  a.  The  three  MSS.  [ 
in  which  it  is  preserved  present  a  uniform  dialect,  the  differences  being  ortho-  I 
graphic  2  rather  than  phonological.  The  forms  in  the  following  list  either  occur  I 
in  rhyme  or  are  identical  in  the  three  MSS. 

1.  O.E.  a  is  represented  by  a:  drafe  3/53*,  clothes  75;  mare  113e,  onart 
128a ;  knaw  133,  51/n*,  705,  allane  142,  51/3*,  857  ;  sare  160a ;  ilkane  203 ;  hravrin  I 
409 ;  nane  542a,  etc,    The  reviser  has,  however,  adopted  an  o-  rhyme  from  the  I 
shorter  version  in  onone  179,  1739;  so  359,  773,  872,  945,  1159,  1271,  1481 ;  I 
fro  1607  ;  and  introduced  o-  rhymes  in  onone  198;  so  739,  921 ;  and  go  1856. 

3.  O.E.  ce  before  r  >  a:  war  52,  57,  906;  ivhare  60,  240;  J>are,  121.  234, 
432a,  I56/440*,  854c? ;  ayware  936c;  beside  \ore  613  (rhyming  with  before). 


1  See  above,  §  3. 

2  The  variations  of  the  three  MSS.  are  discussed  in  Chapter  IV.  §  G. 
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4.  O.E.  a,  ea  before  Id  >  a  :  baldly  66;  salde  21/42*,  246;  178,  16846; 
balde  245 ;  fc^aZd  1796d,  etc. 

6.  O.E.  c  (k)  >  k:  se&e  98;  ilka  120;  ilkane  203;  mekill  254;  jbrfc  I6I/627*; 
«w>&  16 1/628*,  etc. 

9.  The  substantive  plural  is  Northern,  see  especially  fase  (rhyming  with  gase) 
398 ;  for  hand  there  are  two  plurals,  hend  (rhyming  with  spend)  20/20*  and  handes 
548,  and  (rhyming  with  cumandes)  217. 

10.  The  pronouns  have  Northern  forms  :  sclio  105,  107,  108,  109,  110,  111 ; 
}ai  62,  69,  706,  72,  74a,  80;  paire  75,  82,  906,  101,  132a,  156a;  ]mm  66,  70a,  109, 
121,  126;  swilk  201,  259,  410/ ;  slike  936a;  \w  145,  576,  etc. 

11.  The  preterit  plural  of  strong  verbs  has  the  vowel  of  the  singular  and 
the  pret.  pres.  verbs  have  a  plural  like  the  3  sing.  Preterit  plural :  fand  72,  199  ; 
sat  101 ;  spac  51/io*,  6are  517,  518,  etc.  Pret.  pres.:  sail  65,  66,  706,  135;  may 
137,  196,  222,  263;  mate  357,  etc.,  beside  wit  389. 

12.  The  inf.  and  the  preterit  plural  of  strong  verbs  lack  final  -n.  Inf. :  habide 
51 ;  rise  53 ;  seme  55 ;  deme  56  ;finde  65 ;  vnbind  66 ;  suffer  706 ;  seke  98,  etc.  Preterit 
plural :  fand  72,  199,  201 ;  come  99 ;  sat  101 ;  spac  51/io*,  blew  516 ;  bare  517, 
518,  etc.  In  certain  couplets  adapted  from  the  short  version,  infinitives  in  -n 
occur  :  gane  26,  956  ;  sayne  431. 

14.  The  pret.  pple.  of  strong  verbs  ends  in  -n  :  done  129,  559,  824,  gifen 
130,  224a ;  lorn  132d ;  forsaken  247 ;  vnborn  252 ;  golden  726a,  862a,  etc.  Where 
the  reviser  follows  the  wording  of  the  original  version,  he  uses  the  form  taken 
248,325;  where  he  introduces  fresh  couplets,  he  writes  tane  1286,  143,  3006, 
386,  51/4*,  5426,  etc. 

16.  The  present  endings  are  3  sing.  -{e)s,  plural  -{e)s,  -e.  3  sing. :  has  10a, 
1098e ;  neghes  191 ;  cumandes  218 ;  ettes  261  \forgetes  262 ;  telles  148/37*  etc-  Tne 
plural  ends  in  -e  or  is  without  ending  when  a  personal  pronoun  immediately 
precedes  or  follows  :  knaw  356 ;  call  358 ;  say  359 ;  seke  5286,  530,  537,  539, 
542^;  Inaue  537 ;  when  the  pronoun  does  not  accompany  the  verb,  the  ending  is 
-(e)s:  has  375,  19286;  sais  382,  563;  striues  242/i*  redes  249/20*  beside  write 
381. 

17.  The  pres.  pple  ends  in  -and :  failand  3/40*,  lastand  372;  brinand  518; 
tifand  659,  1924;  cumand  1022;  ligand  146/14*;  alweldand  I52/309*,  etc. 

18.  The  vocabulary  contains  words  peculiar  to  the  North  :  till  (prep.)  2/IO*, 
410/*,  4426,  51/7*,  528,  536,  etc.;  omell  17,  789;  \usgat  128,  258;  bus  243. 
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I  n(  rod  net  urn  . 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  MSS. 

§  1.  The  Groups. 

The  textual  conditions  in  the  extant  MSS.  of  the  Northern,  PcHetOtl  makes 
the  determination  of  their  relations  difficult.  Of  the  eleven  .MSS.  of  the  original 
version  eight  are  about  a  hundred  years  later  than  the  composition  of  the  poem, 
nine  of  them  have  suffered  dialectal  corruption  at  the  hands  of  Midland  or 
Southern  scribes;  finally,  in  addition  to  the  more  or  less  unintentional  altera- 
tions, a  further  confusion  has  been  introduced  in  at  least  three  MSS.  through 
contamination.  Under  these  circumstances  a  genealogical  tree  of  MSS.  is 
obviously  mere  hypothesis.  It  seems  wise,  therefore,  not  to  try  to  demonstrate 
the  precise  relation  of  each  MS.  to  the  rest,  but  rather  to  point  out  the  groups  into 
which  the  MSS.  fall.  These  are  three  in  number,  Group  g  consisting  of  G5, 
G15  C  and  Ad,  Group  i  consisting  of  I  and  A,  and  Group  d  consisting  of  D  F  R. 
the  two  fragments  and  probably  the  MS.  at  the  basis  of  the  expanded  version. 

In  the  following  sections,  only  readings  peculiar  to  the  MSS.  under  dis- 
cussion are  cited,  and  in  all  cases  the  proof  could  be  made  fuller  by  including 
readings  shared  by  one  or  more  other  MSS. 

§  2.  Group  g  :  Gp  G5,  C,  Ad. 

GP  G5,  C,  Ad  agree  against  the  other  MSS.  in  the  following  readings  : 

some  795  (G2  Ad  come,  I  F  A  foomen,  D  lacking),  on  his  scornynge  1265, 
to  omitted  1501,  with  hym  speke  and  see  1978. 

Gj  and  G5  are  especially  close,  as  shown  by  the  following  readings  : 

sone  onone  133,  thirty  573,  loude  798,  with  walkyng  960,  to  syr  pilate  1287, 
rnJcynd  1554,  reuth  1630,  neuenyd  1764,  youre  1800,  sore  adred  2017.  with 
2075. 

C  agrees  with  G1  G5  in  the  following  readings  : 

prophetel  375,  noght  422,  alsso  1439,  wald  1452,  lord  1486. 

Ad  agrees  with  Gl  G-  in  : 

lufe  790,  led  1551,  vv.  1851-2  lacking. 

The  connection  of  Ad  and  C  appears  in  the  arrangement  rather  than  in  the 
text.  Vv.  27-8  are  omitted  in  both,  leaving  a  sentence  half  finished.  In  both 
the  story  of  John  Puttedieu  is  added  (after  v.  1520  in  Ad,  after  v.  1598  in  C), 
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though  only  the  first  couplet  is  identical.  Furthermore  disturbances  in  the 
text  occur  at  the  same  points ;  vv.  87-8  are  misplaced  in  both,  in  C  they  follow 
v.  80,  while  in  Ad  vv.  87-90  follow  84 ;  vv.  1491-2  in  C  follow  v.  1494,  and  in 
Ad  are  omitted ;  vv.  1593-8,  omitted  by  Ad,  are  in  C  followed  by  the  insertion 
of  John  Puttedieu  (1598a-1598?) ;  and  vv.  1657-8,  which  are  omitted  by  C, 
are  the  first  lines  of  a  section  (vv.  1657-84)  transposed  by  Ad. 

No  one  of  these  four  MSS.  was  copied  from  any  other  of  the  four  since 
each  lacks  some  lines  common  to  the  rest :  Gx  lacks  vv.  287-348,  1201-6, 
1211-12,  1221-2,  1440,  1854;  G5  lacks  661-2,  1013-18,  1133-6,  1163-4,  1993-6; 
C  lacks  125-6, 193-4,  309-10,  357-8 ;  741-2,  967-8,  1122-5,  etc. ;  Ad  lacks  343-4, 
557-62,  655-6,  1547-8,  etc.  All  four  MS.  therefore  are  descended  from  a  lost 
MS.  which  we  may  call  g.  g  was  probably  a  Northern  1  MS.  written  as  early 
as  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.2 

§  3.  Group  i :  I  A. 

The  close  relation  of  I  and  A  is  shown  by  the  following  passages  where  they 
agree  with  each  other  and  differ  from  the  other  MSS.  : 

dedyn  73,  dyten  195,  sowle  277,  cryen  905,  gylte  1132,  stronge  }nng  1265, 
other  kynge  \an  cesar  1268,  wroth  1441,  see  1468,  defaute  1493,  bolde  1554, 
at  \e  laste  1625,  How  they  hadde  lorne  her  laboures  swynk  (A  That  \ei  had 
so  lorne  \er  swynk ;  D  etc.  anon  \ei  were  in  a  storbling)  1612 ;  vv.  1640a- 
16406  added ;  \e  blysse  of  heuene  1710  (A  a  place  in  heuen,  Ad  D  F  g  grace), 
mercy  1908,  so  1947,  sawe  1740,  comaundement  1992. 

These  likenesses  between  I  and  A  consist,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  common  or  modern  word  for  an  unfamiliar  one  (cryen  for  wryen  905, 
dyten  for  graith  195,  etc.),  but  vv.  1268,  1612,  1468,  1625  and  1710  are  sufficient 
to  show  the  connection  of  I  and  A,  especially  when  we  consider  the  many 
cases  where  the  two  have  substituted  the  same  familiar  word  for  an  unfamiliar 
one. 

I  was  not  copied  from  A,  for  A  lacks  the  following  couplets  common  to  I  and 
the  other  MSS.  :  659-60,  1463-4,  1481-2,  1557-8,  1567-8,  1711-12,  1741-2, 
1763-4,  1815-16,  1831-2,  1885-6,  1893-4,  1983-4.  Nor  was  A  copied  from  I, 
since  I  lacks  the  following  couplets  :  67-8,  1417-18,  1873-4.  Therefore,  I  and 
A  proceed  from  a  third  MS.  which  we  may  call  i.3 

§  4.  Group  d  :  D  F  R  (H2  V). 

D,  F  and  R  go  back  to  a  common  original  which  may  be  called  d.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  over  half  of  D  is  lacking,  that  F  is  carelessly  written  and  R 


1  See  above,  Chapter  III.  §  4. 
3  For  I  see  further  below,  §  5. 


For  a  further  discussion  of  Ad,  see  §  5. 
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much  modernized,  the  proofs  of  relationship  are  not  full.  They  are,  however, 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  three  MSS.  belong  in  one  group. 

D,  F  and  R  agree  against  the  other  MSS.  in  the  following  readings  : 

thre  1446,  seme1  1593,  puttin  1839. 

F  and  R  offer  the  following  parallels  : 

bliss  .  .  .  cum  .  .  .  to,  342,  vv.  347-8  lacking,  lere  6^2,  Ther  v:as  1475, 
sore  hande  1490,  meke  1530;  lines  not  in  other  MSS.  are  :  38«-386,  60a- 
60b,  88a-886,  F  120a-1206  =  R,  120c-120;?,  132a-1326,  194a  1946,  F  210&- 
2106  =  R  212a-2126. 

D  and  R  agree  in  the  following  passages  : 

at  pynge  582,  vv.  609-10  omitted,  seynt  Iohn  618,  vv.  653-4  inserted,  %ede 
1553,  vv.  1574a-15746  inserted;  a  1652,  sone  anon  1718,  ner  1842,  fasfp  in 
\e  2004,  out  of  ]ns  lond  2038. 

D  and  F  present  the  following  parallels  : 

hillid  1200,  iewis  felle  1261,  wunder  1265,  Than  com  forth  1483,  vv. 
1497-98  omitted,  al  omitted  1564,  lottis  1591,  mysliking  1763,  vv.  2019-20 
inserted. 

No  one  of  the  three  MSS.  is  a  copy  of  another,  for  each  lacks  some  lines 
present  in  the  rest :  D  lacks  1413-38,  1461-2,  1661-6,  1673-6;  F  lacks  1495-6. 
1621-2,  1827-8;  R  lacks  673-4,  1375-6,  1383-4,  1401^2,  1435-6,  1629-30, 
1803-4,  1810,  1812,  1939-42,  2047-8,  2065-6.  The  three  MSS.  are  descended 
from  a  lost  MS.  which  I  have  called  d. 

The  Fragments  H2  and  V  are  too  short  to  enable  us  to  establish  a  definite 
position  for  them  in  relation  to  the  other  MSS.,  though  their  general  affiliation 
is  clear.  They  agree  with  each  other  and  differ  to  the  other  MSS.  in  the 
following  readings  : 

neeure  357,  \at  I  am  378,  of  394,  brethe  409. 

V,  the  later  MS.,  cannot  be  copied  from  H2,  for  H>  lacks  the  following  couplets 
present  in  C  and  the  other  MSS.  :•  373-4,  405-6,  and  411-12.  H2  and  V  are 
then  descended  from  a  common  original  c.    And  c  probably  belongs  with  group 

1  In  C  sune,  the  reading  of  the  MS.  is  deleted  and  semes  interlined.  This  does  not  indicate 
that  C  belongs  to  the  d  group,  as  is  shown  by  a  study  of  the  emendations  of  C.  The  cor- 
rections are  in  a  different  ink,  and  in  many  cases  (deletion  of  alle  97,  change  of  haue  to  craue 
106,  saive  to  lawe  134,  pore  to  sore  799,  insertion  of  in  147,  y  haue  don  432,  we  804,  oper  1695. 
etc.),  the  scribe  appears  to  have  followed  no  MS.  authority,  but  to  have  inserted  his  own 
conjecture  (see  especially  change  of  he  go]>  to  in  ge)>  to  he  to  in  gep,  where  gep  is  for  gryp  183. 
and  change  of  iij  men  to  pe  postetus  434).  In  v.  1593,  therefore,  semes  (not  seme  as  in  D  F  R  ) 
is  probably  the  scribe's  own  emendation  for  sune. 
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d,  for  in  vv.  409-10  it  has  the  rhyme  words  take  :  forsake  with  F 1  rather  than 
crawe  :  thraive  (sow  :  now)  with  i  and  g. 

Thus  far,  three  groups  of  MSS.  have  been  established :  Gls  G5,  Ad  descending 
from  g,  I  A  proceeding  from  i,  and  R  F  D  and  the  fragments  going  back  to  d. 
g,  i  and  d,  were  probably  independent  copies  of  the  original.  Of  the  three,  d 
most  closely  represents  the  original  form  of  the  poem,  not  only  in  the  reading 
of  vv.  1593  and  1424,  but  also  in  preserving  a  number  of  couplets  whose  corre- 
spondence with  the  French  proves  them  to  have  been  part  of  the  original  poem. 
Such  are  vv.  120a-1206  (French  81-84),  132a-1326  (Fr.  97-8),  194a-194?> 
(Fr.  154),  210a-2106  (Fr.  170)  all  in  F  and  R  ;  vv.  563-4 2  (Fr.  487)  and  189- 
92 2  (Fr.  1541-2)  in  R:  and  vv.  633-4 2  (Fr.  565-6),  636a-66rZ2  (Fr.  651-2), 
6726-672c  (Fr.  649),  739-40  (Fr.  700),  757-8  2,  (Fr.  604-5),  765-8  3  (Fr.609-12), 
1213-14 2  (Fr.  1093) 4  in  D. 

The  lost  MS.  g  was  also  a  good  MS.,  for  although  it  has  not  preserved  the 
above  passages  of  the  original,  the  correct  reading  of  most  lines  is  found  in  one 
or  another  of  the  MSS.  copied  from  it. 

§  5.  Contamination  (Ad,  I,  A). 
In  addition  to  the  main  lines  of  relationship  discussed  above,  special  parallels 
exist  between  members  of  different  groups  which  can  be  explained  only  by 
contamination;  in  other  words,  it  would  appear  that  in  some  instances  a 
scribe  copied  from  two  MSS.  rather  than  from  one.  Sometimes,  as  in  I  and  A, 
he  appears  to  have  followed  one  MS.  with  only  occasional  reference  to  the  second ; 
but  again,  as  in  Ad,  the  supplementary  MS.  furnished  the  text  for  fifty  or  more 
consecutive  lines.  The  relationships  of  a  MS.  subject  to  contamination  are 
difficult  to  establish ;  but  where  it  clearly  appears  that  the  scribe  used  a  MS.  to 
supplement  his  copy  in  one  passage,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  he  used  it  elsewhere ; 
in  other  words,  if  contamination  is  found  to  occur  in  one  passage  of  a  MS.,  it 
may  reasonably  be  suspected  in  other  difficult  passages.  Among  the  MSS.  of 
the  Northern  Passion,  contamination  appears  in  Ad,  I  and,  to  a  small  extent, 
in  A. 

Ad  and  D  certainly  drew  from  the  same  source  between  vv.  566-628,  for 
(a)  they  offer  the  following  peculiar  readings  : 

vnto  Petir  he  566,  D  my  fader,  Ad  hym  (G5  thyngh,  F  hit,  i,  Gv  R  \>ou)  568, 
\at  my  fader  wold  me  sende  /  if  ]>at  I  wold  me  defende  575-6,  fulfillid  580, 

1  The  page  of  D  which  would  contain  this  passage  is  lost,  but  the  reading  of  d  (as  repre- 
sented by  F)  is  also  that  of  Ad,  which,  as  will  be  shown  below  (§  5),  was  contaminated  with 
some  MS.  of  the  d  group. 

2  These  verses  are  also  in  I,  which,  as  shown  below  in  §  5,  is  contaminated  with  a 
member  of  the  d  group. 

3  These  verses  are  also  in  Ad,  which,  as  shown  below  in  §  5,  is  contaminated  with  a 
member  of  the  d  group.  4  See  also  below,  p.  42. 
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And  SBtte  it  on  585,  \>o  men  were  of  ivikkid  kynde  590,  after  oure  lord,  612, 
And  handis  on  his  mantil  \ei  leyde  /  he  schuld  ben  ded  so  \>ei  seyde  627.  See 
also  be  hem,  wo  1441,  But  \e  1  193,  the  I7'.t7,  D  seine,  Ad  same  <\.  g.  ioihyr) 
1841,  per  as  1900. 

(6)  D  and  Ad  omit  the  following  couplets  which  are  present  in  the  other 
MSS.  :  577-8,  595-6,  601-2  (also  Lacking  in  A),  621-2  and  1477-8. 

D  and  Ad  show  this  close  relationship  only  as  far  as  v.  628;  after  that  point, 
though  both  offer  variations  from  the  normal  text,  the  departures  are  not  usually 
the  same,  and  the  parallels  cited  above  from  the  latter  part  of  the  poem  are  bo 
trivial  as  to  leave  it  doubtful  whether  they  are  not  due  to  mere  coincidence. 

Granting  the  interrelation  of  D  and  Ad — -at  least  between  vv.  566  and  628 — 
we  may  proceed  to  inquire  whether  Ad  borrowed  from  D,  or  from  an  ancestor 
of  D,  or  whether  D,  the  earlier  MS.,  drew  from  a  predecessor  of  Ad.  The  general 
state  of  the  two  texts  strongly  suggests  that  Ad  was  the  borrower.  D  represents 
the  more  primitive  form  of  the  text ;  the  lines  are  in  general  shorter,  the  readings 
better,  and  such  insertions  as  there  are  consist  of  two  or  four  lines,  not  of  whole 
incidents.  The  text  of  Ad,  on  the  other  hand,  has  suffered  many  changes  ! 
the  lines  are  often  expanded  beyond  their  normal  length,1  and  long  passages  are 
inserted.2  Moreover,  in  at  least  one  of  the  passages  common  to  D  and  Ad. 
the  former  appears  to  offer  the  better  text.3  Therefore,  though  absolute  proof 
is  not  forthcoming,  it  seems  probable  that  Ad  borrowed  from  D  or  from  similar 
MS. 

I  drew  from  some  MS.  of  the  d  group  in  the  following  couplets  which  it 
alone  offers  in  common  with  D  R  :  686a-6866,  751-752 ;  the  following  in 
common  with  D  :  633-4,  636a-636d,  648a-6486,  692a-6926,  704a-7046,  705-6, 
718a-7186,  757-58,  765-68,  1194^-11946,  1213,  1246a-12466;  the  following 
in  common  with  R  :  563-4,  586a-5866,  981-2,  1338^-13386,  1846a-18466, 
1891-1892  (also  in  A),  2000^-20006;  and  probably  also  in  the  following 
couplets  which  occur  in  a  portion  of  the  poem  where  D  is  mutilated,  but  which 
show  by  their  correspondence  with  the  French  that  they  belonged  to  the  original 
poem:  821-2  (Fr.  773-6),  891-2  (Fr.  809-10),  971-2  (Fr.  859-60),  981-2 
(Fr.  871-2),  1088a-10886  (Fr.  974),  1292a-1292d  (Fr.  1182-4). 

A  drew  from  F  or  a  similar  MS;  in  the  following  couplets  :  96a-966,  132a- 
1326  and  107a-1076  (=  F  110a-1106,  also  in  R).  Besides  these  insertions  F  and 
A  have  many  readings  in  common,  most  of  them  probably  mere  coincidences, 
but  a  few  (576,  624,  1236,  1844)  significant  of  direct  influence.  The  parallels  are 
as  follows  : 


1  See  vv.  737,  856,  954,  802,  1629,  1906,  etc. 

2  The  Cross  story  146/i*-  1)7/685*,  the  Wandering  Jew,  1520a-/,  the  Veronica.  180  I*- 
181/54*.  3  v.  614. 
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sclaunder  53,  best  69,  a  gode  99,  forgafe  116,  fro  my  fader  576, 
beholde  624,  wrange  908,  prowde  1032,  F  ?m>£  sewZ,  A  unseyd  (I,  g,  noughte 
used),  1144,  m/^  1150,  ser  1206,  more  1210,  1221,  mertteK  1219,  jfbrfo  ftcw#e 
]>e  1236,  cursyd  1502,  £a&e  1805,  a  mem  o/  ricAe  fee  1844,  wonder  thynge 
1928,  spellynge  2080. 

§  6.  JAe  Expanded  Version  (P  T  H). 

The  three  MSS.  of  the  revised  version  are  much  closer  to  one  another  than  any 
two  MSS.  of  the  original  poem ;  except  for  the  omission  of  one  line  in  H  1  and  one 
couplet  in  P2,  their  extent  is  the  same,  and  the  majority  of  the  variations  are 
merely  orthographical.  The  MSS.  fall  into  two  groups,  P  on  the  one  hand, 
and  T  H  on  the  other.  While  P  is  in  some  respects  a  better  representative  of  the 
original  than  T  or  H,  it  has  introduced  certain  orthographical  peculiarities  not 
in  the  original  and  not  in  the  other  MSS.  T  and  H  are  especially  close,  T  being 
the  older  and  better  text.3  Though  a  later  portion  of  H  4  is  a  direct  copy  of 
T 5,  in  the  portion  concerning  the  Passion  both  MSS.  were  apparently  copied 
from  a  third. 

T  H  agree  against  P  in  certain  errors  :  both  MSS.  omit  ]>am  146/9*  and  both 
originally  lacked  men  955.  The  latter  word  has,  however,  been  inserted  in  H. 
At  245/35*,  the  original  read  And  wit  $e  wele  if  \at  we  wil,  but  the  MS. 
from  which  T  and  H  were  copied  substituted  it  for  if.  T  reproduces  the 
error,  and  H  emends  by  adding  if  after  \at  {and  ivit  $e  wele  it  \at  if  .  .  .  ) 

H  was  not  copied  from  T,  for  T  has  the  following  errors  not  present  in  H  : 
omission  of  his  214,  12106,  said  51/5*,  \e  153  337*,  him  12666,  me  2II/1637,  / 
1760c ;  other  errors  :  was  (pi.)  3/54*,  3W  70,  misdes  106,  wankend  287,  sul  299, 
illone  556a,  euy  668c,  thog  I63/675*,  \at  repeated  8926,  saguinis  p.  89,  iesu  968, 
\o  994c,  fo  10606,  ill  1115,  answer  11586,  messange  150/i8o*  strale  156/453*, 
Mo  1 64/708*  als  1485  (D  and  H  \are),  schroken  16226,  vaine  1646/*,  iews 
repeated  1677,  sun  1746 ;  schurder  1804e,  whik  1826/,  lolst  1880a1,  vngance  1885, 
craue  1920A,  to  2066a. 

T  was  not  copied  from  H,  for  H  has  many  errors  not  in  T ;  omission  of  so 
28,  79,  it  128a,  \>us  373,  \e  617,  1896,  \an  826a,  1218i,  he  I6O/565*,  1452,  us 
1445,  /  14946,  was  1749,  sunder  1774,  Latin  line  on  p.  211,  may  1852A,  said 
1996,  we  2032a  ;  other  errors  :  faly  2/24*,  venge  1606,  \at  inserted  2I/40*, 
vnbron  252,  ore  or  370,  folk  383,  my  385,  Uell  430,  clere  479,  he  stond  532c,  had 
crist  862a7,  euil  1273,  greue  148/43*  forgif  148/ioo*,  whik  149/121*  ]>ar  149/i23*, 

1  The  line  of  Latin  on  p.  211,  note  2.  2  Vv.  1715-16. 

3  Cf.  Horstmann,  Altengl.  Leg.,  n.  F.,  p.  lxxix. 

4  Ff.  165-205,  containing  the  latter  part  of  the  Legendary. 

5  Horstmann,  Altengl  Leg.,  n.  F.,  p.  lxxviii. ;  and  G.  H.  McKnight  (E.  E.  T.  S.  14, 
pp.  lii.-liii.). 
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hfi  151  372*.  neght  150  435*,  n>«  166,566*,  1863,  ara/e  161  603*,  165  774*.  k 
pe  inserted  166/786*,  %  1485,  fate  1544,  pot  15526,  su&Z  1571,  skilk  1596,  !  jl1 
tele  1646r/,  p%we  1656,  ertte  1771,  1844,  wranwisly  1846/,  to;  1866, 

,7<e.s?i  1885,  rcnrnrr  19206,  irightcs  1950,  o>/<"  1976,  <7/"/  inserted  1987,  I' 
1993. 

Therefore  T  H  are  independent  copies  of  a  third  MS.  which  we  may  call  h.  I 
h  was  not  copied  from  P,  for  h  contained  the  whole  Northern  Homily  Collection, 
while  P  has  merely  the  Northern  Passion  ;  and  P  has  the  following  errors  not  r 
in  h:  omissions  of  \>e  382,  noght  854c,  he  914a,  is  in  152  300*,  hest  160  564*,  I 
vv.  1715-16;  son  1808*,  of  1888a,  awen  243/29*;  other  errors:  lawd  2  16*,  I1 
h  20/28*,  \e  2I/44*,  drynk  210,  ewer  repeated  6126,  yhe  712,  wAa  850,  o  851,  I 
]m?n  11666,  wAite  1270,  sprynge  149/121*,  (not  [www  154 '367*.  &wd  161  617*,  /re  I 
1498,  o  1586a,        1682,  wild  1814,  wonder  201 2eZ,  Zand  2020a. 

P  was  not  copied  from  h,  for  P  has  the  correct  reading  in  place  of  the  errors 
of  h  noted  above.1    Therefore  P  and  h  were  copied  independently  from  some  I 
other  MS.  (0).    This  was  probably  not  the  original,  for  both  P  and  h  omit  com  I 
in  v.  148/64*,  and  both  originally  lacked  noght  at  709,  where  H  has  inserted  it  I 
above  the  line. 

The  three  MSS.  are  so  close  together,  and  their  relationship  so  clear,  that  I 
certain  facts  about  their  common  original  0  can  be  distinguished. 

1.  0  regularly  used  0  for  u  in  such  words  as  sone,  som,  comand,  etc.2  This  I 
usage  is  preserved  in  P  :  sone  2/24*,  50,  155,  162a,  260  etc.,  som  3  29*,  175,  245,  I 
contre  3/51*,  comberd  122,  sopere  153,  comes  2I/37*,  comen  21/41*,  come  188,  I 
bord  206,  266,  torned  3266.  It  was  also  occasionally  present  in  h  as  shown  by  I 
T  :  soth  147/25*,  sone  163  691*,  1811,  cobites  I66/791*,  hosband  1499,  pople 
1756,  and  by  T  H  :  sone  128a,  355,  560,  566,  soper  271,  eftsones  536. 

2.  e  and  not  i  was  used  in  final  unaccented  syllables.  This  usage  is  regular 
in  P  :  \ethen  3/44*,  deuels  3/53*,  sythen  76,  109,  124,  217,  223;  keped  80,  mykell 
129,  2I/40*,  254,  394,  508,  644,  awen  132,  146,  671,  euell  20/14*  220  euen  2066, 
heuen  2426,  crawen  409,  ivapens  420.  steuen,  663.  Both  T  and  H  have  a 
tendency  to  substitute  *  for  this  e  :  T  brokin  243  24*,  eo&?7  162  636*,  euir 
1826,  hewid  I66/788*,  lamis  435,  mekill  148  98*,  nakid  1603,  smetin  776. 
etc.;  H:  amendis  846,  armis  1605,  dedis  795,  MMr  860,  hiUis  1545,  hopid 
I63/672*,  etc. 

3.  Final  -e  was  usually  silent  in  0.  P  reproduces  the  original  more  faithfully 
than  h  in  this  respect  :  mynd  2/4*,  our  2/5*  2  7*,  2/21*,  3/26*,  3  37*,  etc.: 
\mrfor  2/15*,  3/28*,  ynglysch  2/i6*,  tech  2  19*,  fair  23,  24,  29,  50,  75,  etc. 

1  See  above,  p.  43. 

2  The  rhymes  show  that  sone  was  the  form  used  :  sone:  done  355-6,  559-60,  823-4,  1112a- 
11 12';,  1130e-1130/,  etc. 
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*,  !n  is  however  occasionally  more  correct  than  P  :  wirschip  90a,  town  98,  precius 
8,  112,  \usgat  128,  lith  161,  blith  162,  etc. 

5,  It  is  clear  from  the  above  citations  that  P  is  generally  nearer  o  than  is  h ; 
k  'but  P  has  certain  peculiarities  of  orthography  not  found  in  h,  and  which  are 

probably  due  to  the  scribe  of  P.    Three  of  these  are  noted  by  Mr.  Campbell 1 

in  connection  with  the  Seven  Sages  of  Rome  in  this  MS. 

1.  The  use  of  yh  for  3  :  yhe  32,  65,  66,  135,  137,  etc.,  yhow  65,  70,  706,  136, 
139,  etc.,  menyhe  97,  yhit  113e,  yhing  2246,  yhede  456,  etc. 

2.  Preference  for  double  I  and  double  t  final :  medefull  2/i2*,  nedefull  2/13*, 
mitt  2/17*,  sail  3/41*,  gett  3/41*,  full  3/49*,  satt  101,  sett  113c,  myhell  129,  counsail 
133,  <xW  1566,  fo/teK  19/25*,  eue^  220>  m^  389>  etc-  The  tendency  is  also  present 
in  h  (all  2/i*,  2/13*,  3/51*,  16  etc.,  still  2/9*,  till  2/io*  3/31*,  mZZ  3/32*,  etc.), 
but  is  more  frequent  in  H  than  in  T.2 

3.  Avoidance  of  medial  ]>  :  other  3/54*,  sythen  76,  109,  124,  217,  223,  etc, 
\ethen  3/44*,  nouther  19/5*,  21/43*,  alther  274,  brether  327,  364,  sythes  756, 
whether  762,  etc. 

Other  orthographical  peculiarities  are  — ■ 

4.  Substitution  of  y  for  i3  :  nyght  2/3*,  mynd  2/4*,  mysdede  2/7*,  2/9*, 
!  ft/ZZ,  s??/&e  2/io*,  ynglysch  2/i6*,  wytnes  2/17*,  sa?/s  2/17*,  almyghty  3/26*,  fandyng 

3/33*3  9yf  3/35* >  etc    The  introduction  of  «/  is  more  frequent  in  H  than  in  T  4. 

5.  The  non-syncopation  of  e 5  in  end  syllables  where  the  metre  shows  that 
syncopation  was  intended  :  iewes  15,  161,  51/9*,  668#,  682c,  etc.,  ferlies  18, 
962d,  lawes  935,  enoynted  117,  penyes  162d,  19/4*  20/16*  248,  folowes  184,  mes 
204,  telles  528a,  comes  554,  bitrayes  554a,  etc. 

§  7.  Relation  of  the  Expanded  Version  to  the  Shorter  Version. 

Before  determining  which  MS.  of  the  shorter  version  served  as  a  basis  for  0, 
a  word  may  be  said  as  to  the  general  relationship  of  the  two  versions.  A 
casual  examination  is  sufficient  <to  reveal  the  frequent  changes  made  by  the 

1  The  Seven  Sages  of  Rome,  ed.  Killis  Campbell  (New  York,  1907),  Albion  Series,  p.  lxxi. 
The  preference  for  initial  sch  in  place  of  sh  noted  as  characteristic  of  The  Seven  Sages  in  t  is  not 
present  in  the  Northern  Passion  of  P  as  against  h.  The  usage  of  all  three  MSS.  is  regularly 
sch  {scheiv  2/io*,  scho  105,  107,  108,  109,  110,  etc.,  schame  124,  schemes  5326,  schewed  542a, 
etc.),  but  P  shows  a  slight  preference  for  sh  :  shende  506,  shent  865,  shewes  1004,  shame  1240/, 
I63/678*,  shewed  1475,  shogged,  1646^. 

2  In  vv.  1-500  H  has  11  where  T  has  I  25  times;  T  has  11  where  H  has  I  11  times.  I  have, 
noted  no  cases  where  T  presents  tt  and  H  t,  but  the  reverse  is  true  in  vv.  113c,  206&,  211,  354, 
514,  828,  828a,  1068,  etc. 

3  This  tendency  is  also  present  in  the  Seven  Sages  of  P  :  lyjed  5,  lyfe  10,  dyed  18,  dyght  19, 
wynter  23,  lordynges  41,  wysest  43,  etc.  (ed.  Campbell,  pp.  1  ff.). 

4  In  vv.  1-500  T  reads  i  where  H  reads  y,  29  times ;  and  y  for  H's  i  15  times. 

5  This  tendency  is  occasionally  present  in  The  Seven  Sages  of  P  :  selcouthes  16,  telles  35,  431. 
scientes  36,  falles  94,  100,  cumes  165,  walles  202,  planetes  214,  etc.  (ed.  Campbell,  1907,  p.  1  ff.). 
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reviser;  not  only  are  long  passages  added,1  but  some  lines  of  the  shorter  version 
are  omitted  2  and  the  arrangement  is  sometimes  changed.3  Furthermore,  the 
text  itself  is  frequently  altered,  rhyme  and  all.  Thus,  in  the  following  paflgflgl 
chosen  to  illustrate  the  kind  of  changes  made  in  expanding,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  only  seven  of  the  twelve  rhyme  words  of  the  shorter  version  are  preserved! 
in  o. 

565    whan  ihesu  saw  pat  dede  don  when  ihe.sws  saw  pis  dede  was  done, 

vnto  petir  he  seyde  riht  anon         Vnto  peter  pus  said  he  sone  : 
Putte  vp  thi  swerd  and  smyte  no     Mitte  gladi/uw  tuum  in  uaginam. 

more  omnia  enim  qui  gladio  percutit  gladiol 

And  pink  on  my  fader  pat  smytip  pexihit. 

ful  sore  "  Put  vp,"  he  said,  "  pi  swerd  ogaine,  I 

for  whoso  wile  wip  swerd  slon         for  he  pat  slase  he  sail  be  slane, 
570    wip  swerd  h[e]  schal  his  lyf  for     And  he  pat  smites  with  swerd,  I  wil 
gon  Thurgh  swerd  he  sail  peris. 

}e  knowe  not  and  I  wolde  craue      Wenes  pou  noght  and  I  wald  craue 
how  moche  help  pat  I  myhte  haue     pat  I  fra  heuyn  might  helping  haue  ? 
Sexti  pousand  of  auwgelis  briht       Haue  I  might  and  I  wald  send, 
I  myhte  haue  pis  same  nyht  ffra  my  fader  me  to  defend 

575    pat  my  fader  wold  me  sende  Sexty  thowsand  of  angels  bright, 

if  pat  I  wold  me  defende  pan  suld  pir  men  haue  litill  might 

(D  565-76)  (H  565-76) 

Where  alterations  of  this  sort  are  frequent,  the  determination  of  MS.  relations 
is  difficult.  Many  of  the  lines  of  o  are  not  close  enough  to  the  shorter  version 
to  admit  of  any  comparison,  and  even  in  the  case  of  lines  which  can  be  compared, 
it  is  often  impossible  to  decide  to  which  of  the  shorter  texts  the  relationship 
is  closest.    The  following  data,  however,  tend  to  connect  o  with  group  d. 

0  is  closer  to  d  than  to  i  or  g,  as  is  shown  by 

henen  :  steuen  (rhyme  words)  661,  thre  1445,  yede  (went)  1553,  vnkowtk 
1554,  lottis  1591,  like  1762;  vv.  1574a-1574fe. 

As  between  D,  F  and  R,  o  is  closer  to  D,  for  in  the  following  verses  it  agrees 
with  D  against  R  and  F  : 

vnto  Peter  he  seyde  566,  pa*  1603,  per  \ei  1485,  /  wel  1929,  pa*Ve  2003; 
vv.  739-40,  765-9,  757-8,  1708a-17086. 

1  The  most  important  additions  are  :  the  Introduction  (2/i*-3/56*),  the  Judas  storv 
(132a-132d,  19/1-21/46*,  826a-826e,  862a-862/),  Cross  Story  (146/i*-166/7q8*),  Mary  on 
the  road  to  Calvary  (177/i*-179/4o*),  The  Liberation  of  Joseph  (1920a-1920/>,  242  1*- 
243/46*,  243/i *-245/56*),  Conclusion  (248/i*-249/26*). 

2  83-90,  347-50.  687-8,  1103-4,  1215-16,  1667-76,  1695-8,  1769-70,  1777-80,  2043-6. 

3  o  28a-28d  =  d  41-2;  o  3/55*~56*  =  d  95-6;  o  5l/i*-2o*  =  d  519-24;  o  1808a- 
1808cZ  =  d  1829-34,  0  1218a-1218:r  roughly  corresponds  to  d  1249-64;  in  O  vv.  1637-40 
are  inserted  after  1804;',  and  vv.  1719-30  after  1764. 
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ioj  o  cannot  have  used  D,  for  D  is  later  than  P.  Therefore  the  basis  of  the 
tlii  expanded  Passion  is  some  MS.  of  the  d  group  similar  to  D. 

Beside  the  fourteen  extant  texts  of  the  Northern  Passion,  other  MSS.  un- 
to doubtedly  once  existed.    Apart  from  d,  g,  i,  h  and  o,  whose  relations  to  our 

1' '  MSS.  have  been  discussed  above,  three  more  lost  MSS.  may  be  mentioned  : 
(1)  In  the  g  group.  Gx  was  copied  from  a  Northern  MS.1  and  Ad  from  a  Southern 
or  Midland;  therefore  if  g  was  Northern,  as  it  probably  was,  Ad  was  copied 
from  a  lost  Southern  or  Midland  copy  of  g.  (2)  In  group  d.  The  East  Midland 
characteristics  of  R2,  which  are  not  found  in  D  and  F,  prove  that  it  was  copied 
from  a  lost  East  Midland  copy  of  d.  (3)  In  group  d.  The  displacement  of 
vv.  189-280  in  F3  was  not  in  d,  since  the  other  MSS.  of  the  group  show  no  signs 
of  it,  but  in  a  MS.  intermediate  between  d  and  F.  The  discovery  of  some  of  these 
lost  MSS.  would,  in  all  probability,  throw  new  light  on  the  relation  of  the  MSS. 
and  enable  us  to  determine  more  exactly  the  affiliations  of  the  extant  texts. 


CHAPTER  V 

SOURCES  OF  THE  NORTHERN  PASSION. 

§  1.  Ultimate  Sources. 

Although  the  source  of  the  Northern  Passion  is  stated  by  the  author  to  be 
the  Gospels,4  the  narrative  is  far  from  being  a  close  rendering  of  the  Bible  : 
events  are  transposed,  parts  of  the  Gospels  omitted,  and  legendary  incidents 
introduced.  Therefore,  though  the  Bible  is  the  ultimate  basis  of  the  poem, 
the  immediate  source  must  lie  in  one  or  more  of  the  numerous  mediaeval  works 
which  tell  the  story  of  the  Passion. 

An  author  of  about  the  year- 1300,  setting  his  hand  to  compose  a  narrative 
of  the  Passion  would  have  before  him  as  available  material  Gospel  Harmonies, 
Biblical  commentaries,  narratives  of  the  Passion,  and  shorter  works  such  as 
sermons,  treatises,  hymns,  etc.  The  Gospel  Harmonies  were  composed  by 
weaving  together  all  the  incidents  of  the  four  Gospels  to  form  a  continuous 
narrative.  The  most  famous  of  these  harmonies  was  Tatian's  Diatessaron, 
composed  about  the  year  170.    Though  this  work  did  not  survive  into  the  Middle 

1  See  above,  III,  §  4.  2  See  above,  III,  §  11.  3  See  above,  pp.  14-15. 

4  Thys  passion  I  wald  3  ho  we  tell 
pare  on  me  must  a  stund  dwell 
Als  Mathew  Marke  luke  &  Iohn 
pare  in  acordys  in  tyll  one.  (7-10) 
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Ages,  Victor  of  Capua  was  popularly  supposed  to  have  translated  it,  and  his  j 
Latin  Harmony  is  often  cited  as  Tatian.1  Augustine,  although  he  did  not  write  I 
a  true  harmony,  discussed  at  length  in  his  De  Consensu  Evangdistarum  (c.  400)2  I 
the  points  at  which  the  narratives  of  the  Gospels  appear  to  differ,  and  by  following 
his  arrangement,  it  is  possible  to  construct  a  nearly  complete  harmony.  Some 
centuries  later  another  Harmony  was  composed  by  Clement  of  Lanthony  (d. 
1 180). 3  Besides  these  harmonies  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  contained  only 
the  Biblical  text,  many  narratives  of  the  Passion  were  extant  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  either  as  parts  of  longer  histories  or  as  independent  treatises.  In  Latin 
the  most  popular  of  these  were  Peter  Comestor's  Historia  Scholastica  (twelfth 
century),4  Petrus  Riga's  Aurora  (thirteenth  century)5  and  Vincent  de  Beauvais' 
Speculum  Historiale  (thirteenth  century)6 ;  among  French  works  were  Hermann 
of  Valenciennes'  Histoire  de  la  Bible  (c.  1189), 7  the  Passion  de  Clermont-Ferrand 
(tenth  century) 8  and  a  Passion  in  octosyllabic  couplets  9 ;  while  in  English  the 
Cursor  Mundi  (1260-90), 10  the  Southern  Passion,11  and  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord 
(c.  1250)  12  were  available.  Of  the  commentaries  on  Scripture,  Augustine's 
In  Joa?ns  Evangelium  Tractatus  CXXIV13  Bede's  In  Matthaei  Evangelium 
Expositio1*  and  Rabanus  Maurus's  Commentariorum  in  Matthaeum  Libri  VIII 15 
(822-826  a.d.)  could  be  used;  among  treatises  or  Meditations  were  Pseudo- 
Bernard's  Vitis  Mystica  seu  Tractatus  de  Passione  Domini16  Meditatio  in 
Passionem  el  Resurrectionem  Domini 17  and  Liber  de  Passione  Christi  etc.ls 
Pseudo-Anselm's  Dialogus  Beatce  Marice  et  Anselmi  de  Passione  Domini1* 

1  The  text  of  Victor  of  Capua  is  in  Migne,  Patrohgia  Latina,  68,  col.  255  ff .  For  a  list  of 
early  Harmonies  and  for  the  relation  of  Victor  to  Tatian,  see  Teschendorf,  Synopsis  Evangelica 
(Leipzig,  1898),  pp.  xii  if. 

2  Migne,  Pair.  Lat.,  34,  col.  1041  ff. 

3  For  a  list  of  MSS.,  see  Forshall  and  Madden,  The  Holy  Bible  containing  the  Oil  awl  Neti 
Testaments  with  the  Apocryphal  Books  in  the  Earliest  English  Versions  (Oxford,  1850), 
1,  p.  x.  ff. 

4  Migne,  Pair.  Lat.,  198,  col.  1049  ff. 

5  Brit,  Mus.  Royal  MSS.,  2  D.  XXIII,  and  8  C.  V.    Extracts  printed  in  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.. 
212,  col.  9-42,  and  see  Grober,  Grundriss,  II,  1,  370. 

6  The  Passion  is  related  in  Book  VII,  chaps,  xxxvi-lxiii.  Quotations  are  from  the  edition 
of  Venice,  1494. 

7  For  MSS.  see  Bonnard,  Les  Traductions  de  la  Bible  en  vers  francais  an  moyen  age  (Paris. 
1884),  p.  11  and  Grober,  Grundriss,  II,  1.  655.  The  quotations  in  the  text  are  from  Egcrton 
MS.  2710. 

8  Printed  in  Romania,  IT,  pp.  295  ff. 

9  See  below,  pp.  160  if.,  called  by  Roy  (Lc  Mysttre  de  la  Passion  en  France,  Dijon  and  Paris, 
1903,  p.  27*),  La  Passion  des  Jongleurs. 

10  Printed  in  E.  E.  T.  S.,  Original  Series,  1874,  etc.  For  date  see  Dr.  Hupe,  E.  E.  T.  S.,  101, 
p.  201*. 

11  See  above,  p.  18,  n.  7;  quotations  in  the  text  are  from  Harleian  MS.  2277. 

12  Old  English  Miscellany,  E.  E.  T.  S.,  49,  pp.  37  ff. 

13  Migne,  Pair.  Lat.,  35,  col.  1379  ff.  14  Ibid.  92,  col.  12  ff. 

15  Ibid.  107,  col.  727  ff.  16  Ibid.  184,  col.  635  ff. 

17  Ibid.  184,  col.  741  ff.  18  Ibid.  182,  col.  1133  rf. 

10  Ibid.  159,  col.  271  ff. 
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Arnold  of  Chartres's  De  Cardinalibus  Operibus  Christi,1  etc.  Besides  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  Vindicta  Salvatoris,2  Evangelium  Nicodemi  3  and  the  great 
collection  of  legends  in  the  Legenda  Aurea* 

The  numerous  possible  sources  of  the  Northern  Passion  have  been  enumerated 
because  some  of  them  may  have  furnished  suggestions  to  the  author ;  the  major 
portion  of  the  poem,  however,  is  based  directly  on  the  Old  French  Passion  in 
octosyllabic  couplets  mentioned  above.  A  discussion  of  the  sources  of  the 
English,  therefore,  necessarily  begins  with  the  French  Passion.  Since  the  poem 
has  already  been  described  by  M.  Paul  Meyer  5  and  M.  Emile  Roy,6 1  shall  confine 
myself  to  giving  a  list  of  MSS.  in  which  it  occurs  and  a  discussion  of  its  sources. 

The  poem  consists  of  about  1482  octasyllabic  lines  in  couplets.  It 
gives  an  account  of  the  events  connected  with  the  death  of  Christ  from  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Jews  to  the  Resurrection,7  taken  partly  from  Biblical  and 
partly  from  legendary  sources.  Composed  by  an  unknown  author  8  at  the  close 
of  the  twelfth  or  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,9  it  enjoyed  such  wide  popu- 
larity that  it  was  not  only  frequently  copied  separately,  but  was  also  introduced 
into  at  least  three  compilations  on  sacred  history,10  and  influenced  the  French 
drama  extensively.11 

~  §  2.  The  French  Passion :  Manuscripts. 

In  the  following  MSS.  the  poem  occurs  either  separately,  or  in  combination 
with  a  Harrowing  of  Hell  based  on  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus.12 

0.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    0.  2.  14,  ff.  13a-246.13 
Vellum,  220  x  155  mm.,  consisting  of  two  parts:   (1)  39  lines  to  a  page, 
fifteenth  century,  Secreta  Secretorum,  incomplete  :   (2)  double  columns,  33  lines 

1  Migne,  Pair.  Lai.,  189,  col.  1610  £E. 

2  Teschendorf,  Evangelia  Apocrypha  (1876),  pp.  471-86. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  333-434. 

4  Ed.  Graesse,  Dresden  and  Leipzig,  1846. 

5  Romania  XVI,  47-51,  226-9,  243-5;  XXV,  551-3;  XXXII,  102-3;  Notices  et  Extraits, 
XXXIV,  1,  163-5;  XXXIII,  1,  48-54. 

6  Le  Mystlre  de  la  Passion  en  France  du  quatorzieme  au  seizieme  siecle  (Dijon  and  Paris, 
1903),  pp.  27*^0*. 

7  The  poem  has  different  endings  in  the  different  MSS.    See  below,  pp.  50  ff. 

8  Grober's  original  opinion  that  Geoffroi  de  Paris  may  have  written  the  Passion  (Zeitschrift 
far  romanische  Philologie,  VIII,  p.  314),  is  not  found  in  his  later  Grundriss  der  Romanischen 
Philologie,  II,  1.  p.  657,  where  he  states  that  Geoffroi  incorporated  the  originally  independent 
Passion  into  his  Bible  (see  below,  p.  55). 

9  Meyer,  Notices  et  extraits,  XXXIV,  1.  163  and  Roy,  Le  Mystere  de  la  Passion  en  France, 
p.  27*.    Grober  places  it  in  the  first  third  of  the  thirteenth  century  {Grundriss,  II,  1.  p.  657). 

10  See  below,  pp.  55  ff.  11  Roy,  pp.  40*,  55*,  etc. 

12  Teschendorf,  Evangelia  Apocrypha  (1876),  pp.  389  ff. 

13  See  P.  Meyer,  Romania,  XXXII,  102-3  (and  cf.  Romania,  V.  472-3,  and  Bulletin  d$ 
la  societe  des  anciens  textes  francais,  1880,  1,  p.  68);  M.  R.  James,  The  Western  MSS.  in 
the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (1902),  III,  p.  99. 
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each,  thirteenth  century,  first  half,1  the  French  Passion,  Le  Rowan  rJes  Rowans,  a 
Bestiary  of  William  the  Norman,  and  two  sermons  all  in  French.  Dr.  Jam**-  1 
thinks  that  the  volume  once  belonged  to  Dr.  John  Dee. 

The  Passion  is  headed  "  Sermones  Mauritii  Parisiensis  episcopi  "  3  but  the 
poem  has  no  connection  with  the  Maurice  de  Sully  known  by  that  title.4  The 
MS.  is  legibly  written  by  an  Anglo-Norman  5  scribe  who  has  altered  and  confused 
the  morphology,  syntax  and  versification  of  his  original.6  The  text  is  shorter 
than  that  of  most  MSS.  by  reason  of  the  omission  of  couplets  found  in  the  other 
MSS.  The  final  portion  of  the  poem,  where  the  MSS.  differ  most  widely  in  arrange- 
ment, is  here  as  follows  :   The  death  of  Christ  is  thus  indicate !  : 

Lores  enclina  soen  chef  ius 
Li  espirit  sen  est  issuzs 
Issuz  est  si  com  il  le  uoleit 
f  En  enfern  est  ale  tot  dreit. 

(1473-6) 

The  Harrowing  of  Hell,  which  probably  originally  followed,  is  in  this  MS. 
separated  from  these  lines  by  an  account  of  the  marvels  at  Christ's  death,  the 
piercing  of  his  side,  the  Burial,  the  Guarding  of  the  Tomb,  and  the  Resurrection.7 
It  is  introduced  by  a  repetition  of  vv.  1475-6 : 

Issuz  sen  est  si  cum  il  uoleit 
En  enfern  alat  tot  dreit 
De  enfern  brisa  les  sereures 
E  rumpi  tutes  les  clostures 
Fors  en  getta  sa  compaignie 
Que  del  diable  esteit  rauie 
II  les  conduist  a  son  cher  piere 
En  sa  gloire  la  ov  il  ere. 

(1475-82) 

1  Romania,  XXXII,  102.    Dr.  James  dates  it  simply  thirteenth  century  (p.  99). 

2  he.  tit.  3  Fol.  13a.  4  Romania,  V,  472-3. 

5  Illustrations  of  the  Anglo-Norman  tendencies  of  the  scribe  are  the  substitution  of  u 
for  o  as  in  recunterent  10,  amunta  11,  unt  41,  mustrer  51,  dolurlb,  flaur  81,  mun  109,  seignur 
131,  tafium  134,  nuuele  209,  etc.,  the  use  of  ee  for  e,  as  in  enlermeez  74  (pret.  pplc.  masc.  plural) 
beueez  197  (imperative  plural),  sauueez  198  (pret.  pple.  masc.  plural).  aprees30l\  dee  384  (posses- 
siveof  Dieus),  noees  1069  (pret.  pplc.  masc.  plural)  and  cf.  lees  305  (1  sing.  pres.  of  ki^er);  the 
use  of  e  for  ie  in  pez  47,  71,  76,  282,  284,  286,  quer  609  (imperative  sing.),  ben  969,  etc. 

6  The  following  are  only  a  few  of  the  cases  where  the  scribe  has  confused  the  reading : 
111  Cil  li  pardoings  (for  Ie  li  pardoivgs),  408  Ihesum  querant  amen  deuom  (for  Ihesum  gvt 
nus  amer  deuom),  765-6  II  dit  que  al  rei  cesar  le  sage  Ne  deit  hum  doner  treuage  (for  Dit 
quit  cera  nostre  rois  sages  Ne  li  doit  on  faire  hontage).  The  Morphology  is  at  fault  in  10  Que 
recunterent  les  eivangelistes  (for  li  evangeliste),  239-40  Frere  dist  deus  la  male  gent  Les  diable  met 
a  nient  (for  le  diable),  259  Uos  estes  le  men  ami  (for  li  men  ami),  etc.  The  versification  is  imper- 
fect in  vv.  7,  10,  12,  18,  20,  172,  274,  570,  1346,  etc.,  etc. 

7  vv.  1483-1594. 
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The  poem  concludes  thus  : 

A  ses  apostres  saparut 

Quarante  iorz  iluecques  fut 

Mustra  lur  la  nouele  lei 

Puis  les  beissa  chascun  par  sei 

Issi  uos  puisset  il  saluer 

E  nosz  almes  de  peines  deliurer 

Cum  il  pur  nos  sufTri  La  mort 

E  fist  a  nus  grant  contort  amen.1 

(1494o-1494A) 

Bibliotheque  Nationale  Ms.  fr.  1822,  ff.  185a-1936.2    Thirteenth  century. 

This  text  is  an  awkward  compilation  in  which  the  Burial  and  the  Longinus 
incident  are  omitted.  The  order  of  events  after  the  death  of  Christ  is  as  follows  : 
vv.  1477-82,  1594a-1594e  describing  the  Harrowing  of  Hell  and  appearance  of 
Christ  to  His  apostles  as  in  0 ;  43  vv.  (also  in  Bib.  Nat.  fr.  20040)  relating  the 
j desire  of  the  Jews  to  beg  for  mercy  at  Christ's  tomb,  followed  by  a  description 
of  the  merits  of  the  Passion  in  saving  man  from  hell ;  and  the  Harrowing  of  Hell 
according  to  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus.    The  poem  ends  with  the  Resurrection.3 

Bibliotheque  Nationale  Ms.fr.  24301,  fr.  265-291.    Thirteenth  century.4 

In  this  MS.,  as  well  as  in  Bib.  Nat.  fr.  20040,  the  Passion  is  preceded  by  a 
prologue,  often  found  with  a  poem  on  the  fifteen  signs  of  Judgment,  beginning  : 

Oies  trestuit  comunalment.5 
The  Harrowing  of  Hell  6  follows  the  death  of  Christ,  but  after  this  point  the 
text  and  arrangement  are  independent  of  the  0  version.    The  imprisonment  and 
liberation  of  Joseph  and  the  legendary  history  of  the  grave  are  inserted,  and  the 
poem  ends  with  a  brief  mention  of  the  Ascension  and  a 

"  Per  infinita  secula  Amen  "  (fol.  291a). 
I  The  long  Harrowing  of  Hell,  together  with  Christ's  appearances  to  the  apostles, 
etc.,  follows  as  a  separate  poem. 

1  Quoted  in  Romania,  XXXII,  103.  Bonnard,  Les  Traductions  de  la  Bible  en  vers, 
franrais  an  moyen  age  (Paris,  1884),  p.  52,  cites  the  first  three  verses. 

2  Bonnard,  p.  51. 

3  Grober,  Grundriss,  II,  1.  658,  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  Bib.  Nat,  MSS.  fr.  1822,  20040 
|; 24301  and  Arsenal  MS.  3527  close  with  a  mere  mention  of  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension; 
|  for  the  long  Harrowing  of  Hell  occurs  as  part  of  the  Passion  in  Bib.  Nat.  fr.  1822,  fol.  193a; 
!  20040,  fol.  1166  and  Ars.  3527  (Bonnard,  p.  50) ;  while  Bib.  Nat.  fr.  24301  adds  it  as  a  separate 
jpoem  (ff.  291  ff.). 

4  Romania,  XVI,  47.  This  MS.  is  used  by  Roy  in  his  description  of  the  Passion,  pp.  27*- 
1 35*,  where  extracts  are  printed. 

5  Ibid.  The  poem  is  printed  by  Grass  (Das  Adamsspiel,  Foerster's  Romanische  Bibliothek, 
■VI,  Halle,  1891,  pp.  57-67);  see  also  Nolle,  Die  Legende  von  den  fiinfzehn  Zeichen  vor  dem 
Vjungsten  Gerichte  (Paul  und  Braune's  Beitrcige,  VI,  413  ff.),  and  Dr.  H.  E.  Sandison,  Quindecim 
iSigna  ante  ivdicium  (Herrig's  Archiv,  CXXIV,  73-82). 

6  vv.  1476-82,  as  in  0. 
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Phillipps  MS.  3643,  ff.  1056-1 11a.  Thirteenth  century,  end. 

From  the  quotations  of  M.  Meyer  1  the  arrangement  appears  to  be  that  of  0, 
i.  e.  the  Resurrection  is  followed  by  the  eight  verses  on  the  Harrowing  of  Hell 
and  the  conclusion.2 

Bibliotfaque  Municipals  Lyons  Ms.  739,  ff.  1  86.  Thirteenth  century,  end.3 

The  poem  is  incomplete,  ending  abruptly  at  Christ's  death,  thus  : 

Proies  que  a  la  fin  a  dit, 
Si  come  reconte  Fescrit, 
Qui  tote  creature  pest 
Si  li  a  dit  ;  Consumatum  est ; 
Et  dist ;   Peres  omnipotent 
Pardone  ceste  mal  gent.4 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  B.  14.  39,  ff.  756-806.    Thirteenth  century. 

The  MS.  is  described  by  Dr.  James  5  and  by  M.  Paul  Meyer,6  who  quotes 
the  first  thirty-nine  verses  of  the  Prologue  and  the  last  eighteen  of  the  Passion.1 
It  has  not,  however,  been  pointed  out  that  this  Passion  is  a  shortened  form  of 
the  poem  under  discussion.  After  a  prologue  narrating  the  Entry  into  Jerusalem, 
etc.,8  the  Passion  proper  begins  on  fol.  756  : 

[0]re  escutet  tut  ducement 
Gardet  qui  ni  ait  parlement 
La  passion  deu  entendent 
Cument  il  fu  -pur  nus  penez 
Ne  la  poet  oir  creature 
Ne  ueit  pite  ia  tant  nert  dure 
Pur  ceo  quil  eit  entendeme^t 
Al  rei  del  eel  omnipotent.  .  .  . 

(1-8) 

The  text  is  shortened  by  the  omission  of  many  legendary  and  some  Biblical 
incidents.    The  eight  lines  on  the  Harrowing  of  Hell  follow  Christ's  death,  but) 
after  v.  1510  (Pilate  grants  Jesus'  body  to  Joseph)  the  text  is  not  parallel  to  0. 
The  poem  ends  : 

1  Notices  et  extraits,  XXXIV,  1,  164  ff.  2  1476-82,  1594a-1594/;. 

3  Romania,  IX,  162.  Bonnard,  p.  51;  Catalogue  des  Mss.  des  bibliotheques  publiques  de 
France  (Paris,  1900),  XXX,  Pt.  I,  p.  198. 

4  Quoted  in  Romania,  IX,  p.  162.  The  first  four  lines  are  1467-70  of  the  printed; 
text. 

5  Catalogue  of  the  Western  MSS.  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (1900),  I, 
438-49. 

6  Romania,  XXXII,  20-62.  7  Ibid,  38-9.  8  ff.  74a-756. 
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Ieo  uus  comand  quel  gardez 
Autre  si  ben  ami  uus  sauez 
E  cil  qui  ueiler  ideueient 
Ignele  pas  si  dormeient 
Al  ters  iur  si  leua  sus 
Nostre  sire  rei  ihesws 

A  ses  apostles  saparut  1594a 
Quarante  iurs  od  eus  fu  1594fe 
Si  leur  mustrat  la  nouele  lei  1594c 
Puis  les  baisat  checun  par  sei  1594^ 
Issi  uus  puseit  sauuer  1594e 
E  sa  glorie  amener.  Amen. 

(fol.  80) 

Arsenal  3527,  ff.  182-1916.1    Fourteenth  century. 

Following  Christ's  death  is  the  long  Harrowing  of  Hell  with  details  from  the 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus.    The  narrative  extends  beyond  the  Eesurrection. 

Arsenal  5204,  fol.  176.    Fourteenth  century. 

Preceding  the  Passion  is  a  poem  treating  of  the  Annunciation,  the  Birth 
and  Early  Life  of  Christ.2  This  is  not  the  same  poem  as  No.  3  described  below.3 
The  Account  of  the  Marriage  at  Cana  is  identical  with  that  of  Geoffroi  of  Paris.4 

Bibliotheque  de  Saint-Brieuc  112,  ff.  41-50.    Fourteenth  century. 

This  MS.  is  cited  by  Bonnard  5  as  "  probablement  une  variante  du  recit  dont 
nous  nous  occupons."  Through  the  description  and  extracts  sent  me  by  the 
kindness  of  M.  Selbert,  Conservateur  de  la  Bibliotheque,  I  am  able  to  identify 
the  poem  with  the  French  Passion.    It  begins  : 

Incipit  passio  domim  nostii  ihesu  christi 

Or  escoutez  communament 
E  si  mescoiitez  doucement 
De  nostre  Seignor  veil  parler 
Se  il  vous  plaist  a  escouter 
Mout  deuez  oir  bonemewt 
Comme  il  soufrit  pour  nos  torment 
Et  comme  il  fut  passionnez 
Et  en  la  sainte  croix  penez 

1  Bonnard  (pp.  49-50)  describes  this  MS.  and  quotes  vv.  1-12,  401-6,  1189-96. 

2  ff.  1-17.  Begins: 

"  Or  entendez,  si  faites  pais 
De  Damedieu  et  de  ses  fais.  ..." 

(Bonnard,  p.  235.) 

See  also  on  this  MS.,  Grober  in  Zeitschrift  fur  romanische  Philologie,  VIII,  p.  315. 

a  See  below,  p.  56.  *  Bib.  Nat.  MS.  fr.  1526.    See  below,  p.  55.  5  p.  53. 
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Pour  nous  retirer  de  prison 

Ou  nous  ot  mis  le  premier  horn  1 

La  passion  de  entendez 

Comme  il  fut  por  nous  trementez 

Ne  la  pout  oir  creature  .  .  . 

(fol.  41a,  col.  1) 

The  poem  is  imperfect,  breaking  off  at  the  crucifixion  : 

Tot  li  percerent  jusquus  os 
Par  les  paumes  sallit  le  sang 
Qui  aval  cort  parmi  le  flanc 
Un  en  fier  parmi  les  piez 
Or  est  Ihesu  bien  doficier. 

(fol.  50)  2 

Bibliotheque  Nationale  Ms.  fr.  20040,  fol.  105.  Fourteenth  century.3 

The  Passion  is  preceded  by  the  same  prologue  which  occurs  in  Bib.  Nat. 
MS.  fr.  24301. 4 

The  latter  part  of  the  poem  (after  v.  1476)  is  expanded;  vv.  1477-82  on 
the  Harrowing  of  Hell  are  not  present.  After  v.  1592  are  the  forty-three  verses5 
describing  the  remorse  of  the  Jews  who  wished  to  beg  for  pardon  at  Christ's 
tomb,  and  relating  the  merits  of  the  Passion  to  save  men  from  Hell ;  following 
this  is  the  Harrowing  of  Hell  drawn  from  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus. 

Bibliotheque  Nationale  Ms.fr.  9588  ff.  786-1 10a.    Fifteenth  century. 

In  this  MS.6  the  poem  is  lengthened  by  the  insertion  after  Christ's  death  of 
the  Harrowing  of  Hell  from  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  and  the  story  of  Sidonie. 

Kaiserlich-konigliche  Hofbibliotheh  zu  Wien,  MS.  3430. 
ff.  82a-112a.    Fifteenth  century. 

L 

The  MS.7  contains  (1)  a  paraphrase  of  the  psalm  Eructavit  (ff.  1-39)8  entitled  ji 
"  De  l'advenement  nostre  seigneur,"  beginning,  "  Une  chancon  que  dauid  fist  ";  I 
(2)  "  De  la  nativite  nostre  seigneur,"  beginning,  "  Entendez  seigneurs  un  petit,"  ] 

1  The  preceding  six  verses  are  not  found  in  other  MSS.  of  the  Passion. 

2  vv.  1322-6.    Bonnard  (p.  53)  is  mistaken  in  saying  the  poem  ended  at  v.  1321. 

3  Romania,  XVI,  p.  47;  Bonnard,  pp.  51-2.  4  See  above  p.  51. 

6  These  verses  are  also  in  Bib.  Nat,  MS.  fr.,  1822,  ff.  1926  ff.,  and  Brit.  Mus.  Addit.  MS.,  I 
15606. 

6  Grober's  Grundriss,  II,  1.  657,  note  3. 

7  This  description  of  the  MS.  is  from  Tabid  te  Codicum  Mann  Scriptoruyn  praeter  Graccos  .( 
et  Orientates  in  Bibliotheca  Palatina  Vindobonensi  Asservatorum,  edidit  Academia  Caesarea  I 
Vindobonensis,  Vienna,  1868),  II,  p.  289.    vv.  1189-1216  are  printed  by  Mussafia  {Sitzungs- 
berichte  der  Wiener  Akadernie  Phil.  Hist.,  Klasse  LXIII,  212-13,  see  also  p.  175,  note  27). 

8  For  MSS.  of  this  poem  see  Romania,  VI,  9  and  cf.  P.  Paris,  Les  Mss.  franyis  de  la  Biblio-  i 
theque  du  Roi  (Paris,  1848),  VII,  208;  Grober,  Zeitschrift  fur  romanische  Philologie,  IV,  95-7. 1 
Brit.  Mus.  Addit.  MS.,  15606  also  contains  both  the  Passion  and  the  paraphrase  of  Eructavit.  8 
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ending,  "  Et  puis  recut  mort  et  passion  "  (ff.  39-81);  (3)  The  Passion  entitled 
f  De  la  Passion  nostre  seigneur,"  beginning  "  Oez  moy  trestous  doucement," 
ending,  "  In  seculorum  secula  "  (ff.  82-112) ;  (4)  The  Image  du  Monde  of  Gautier 
de  Metz.1 

The  Passion,  which  contains  about  1622  lines,  ends  with  the  same  phrase  as 
Arsenal  5201,  and  does  not,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  contain  the  long  Harrowing 
of  Hell. 

BibliotUque  Rationale  Ms.fr.  1526,  ff.  92a  ff.    Dated  1243. 

The  Passion  forms  part  of  the  Bible  des  Sept  Estaz  du  Monde  of  Geoffroi  de 
Paris.2  The  text  is  expanded  by  the  insertion  of  Biblical  and  legendary  incidents 
such  as  the  Cursed  fig-tree,  the  Eebuke  of  Martha,  the  Lament  of  Mary  at  the 
Cross,  the  Harrowing  of  Hell  from  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  (following  the  death 
of  Christ),  the  purchase  of  the  grave  cloth  from  Sidonie,  etc. 

Arsenal  3516  ff.  476-50.    Thirteenth  century. 

A  portion  of  the  French  Passion,  according  to  M.  Meyer,3  forms  one  of  the 
several  insertions  in  the  French  Bible  of  Hermann  de  Valenciennes.  The  inser- 
tion, which  lacks  three  leaves  and  a  half  at  the  opening,  begins  : 

Chi  commence  la  traison  des  Juif  et  de  Judas,  qui  trai  Deu  nostre  signor. 

A  icel  dit  li  poples  sus  estait 
Tote  creante  entor  Pilate  vait; 

and  ends  : 

Explicit  la  Passion  Nostre  Segnor.4 

In  several  MSS.  the  Passion  forms  part  of  a  long  compilation  which  includes 
some  or  all  of  the  following  originally  independent  poems  5 : 

(1)  The  Ancestors  of  Mary,  beginning  :   "  Dieu  qui  cest  siecle  comenca." 

(2)  The  History  of  Mary  and  Jesus,  beginning  :   "  Qui  Dieu  aime  par- 

faitement." 

1  For  MSS.  of  U Image  du  monde,  see  Fant  in  Upsala  Universitets  Arsslcrift,  1886;  Grand, 
Revue  des  langues  romanes,  XXXVII  (1893),  pp.  17  ff.,  and  Grober,  Grundriss,  II,  1,  p.  757, 
MSS.  containing  both  the  Passion  and  & Image  du  Monde  are  Vienna,  3430,  Saint-Brieuc,  112, 
and  Bib.  Nat.  fr.  1822.    Camb.  Univ.  Gg.,  1.  1  contains  Vlmage  and  the  Northern  Passion. 

2  Grober,  Zeitschrift  far  romanische  Philologie,  VIII,  426  and  Grundriss,  II,  1.  657; 
E.  Roy,  Mystere  de  la  Passion  en  France,  p.  37* ;  Bonnard,  p.  42 ;  Notices  et  extraits,  XXXIV, 
1.  198-209;  XXXV,  1,  152,  156;  Zeitschrift  far  romanische  Philologie,  XXII,  49. 

3  Romania,  XVI,  243.  and  XVII,  143;  see  also  Zeitschrift  far  romanische  Philologie, 
VIII,  315,  and  Bonnard,  p.  85  ff. 

4  Catalogue  des  MSS.  des  Bibliotheques  publiques  de  France,  Bibliothsque  de  V Arsenal, 
p.  397. 

6  For  MSS.  and  extracts  of  these  poems  see  Romania,  XV,  469-70 ;  XVI,  44-56,  214- 
31.  The  compilation  is  printed  from  the  Montpellier  MS.  in  Revue  des  langues  romanes, 
XXVIII,  118-23,  157-258;  portions  are  printed  in  Herrig's  Archiv,  LXVII,  263-8; 
Iteinsch,  Pseudo-Evangelien  von  Jesu  und  Maria's  Kindheit  (Halle,  1879),  pp.  42-74;  and 
Ein  Schoen  alt  Lied  von  Grave  Friz  von  Zolre  (ed.  Joseph  von  Lassberg,  1842),  pp.  67-80. 


or; 
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(3)  The  Childhood  of  Jesus,  beginning  :  "  Dire  vos  veul  chi  et  retraire." 

(4)  The  Passion,  beginning  :   "Or  escutez  mut  ducement." 

(5)  The  Descent  into  Hell  and  after-life  of  Christ.    Beginning  usually 

fused  with  No.  4. 

(6)  The  Assumption,  beginning  :   "  Apres  la  sainte  passion." 

Arsenal  5201,  if.  1066-1306.    Thirteenth  century,  first  half. 

This  MS.1  contains  Nos.  2,  4,  5  and  6  of  the  poems  mentioned  above.  The 
Harrowing  of  Hell  occurs  twice,  once  at  the  end  of  No.  3,  as  in  0,  and  again  in  an 
extended  form  at  the  opening  of  No.  4. 2  This  appears  to  be  the  only  MS.  of 
the  long  compilation  in  which  the  Passion  and  the  Harrowing  of  Hell  are  kept 
distinct. 

Bibliotheque  de  VEcole  de  Medecine  de  Montpellier  350, 
if.  43-8.    End  of  the  thirteenth  or  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

An  abridged  form  of  the  Passion  is  combined  with  Nos.  1,  2,  5  and  6.  The 
Passion  occupies  vv.  2865 — 3326  of  the  printed  edition,3  but  in  so  altered  a  form 
that  it  is  only  by  certain  couplets  in  the  Supper  at  Simon  the  Leper's  4  and  the 
Denial  of  Peter  5  that  the  French  Passion  can  be  recognized.  Except  for  Peter's 
Denial,  which  is  given  at  length,  the  Trial  and  Crucifixion  of  Jesus  are  not  nar- 
rated, but  merely  summarized  in  ten  lines.6 

1  See  Romania,  XVI,  44-53,  where  vv.  1-66,  1173-1231,  1476-82  and  1594a-l594A  are 
printed. 

2  Ibid.  51-2. 

3  Revue  des  langues  rotnanes,  XXVIII,  230-41 ;  see  also  Romania,  XVI,  44  ff. 

4  Montpellier,  2881-2  =  Pass.  69-70;  M.  2899  =  P.  67;  M.  2904  -  P.  73;  M.  2905-6  = 
P.  75-6;  M.  2951-2  =  P.  111-12;  M.  2959-60  =  P.  93-4. 

5  Ibid.  3135-8  =  Pass.  681-4;  M.  3140-43  =  P.  686-89;  M.  3147-50  =  P.  691-4; 
M.  3159-60  =  P.  669-70.  M.  Meyer  says  {Rom.,  XVI,  48) :  "  Ce  poeme  de  la  passion  est 
a  premiere  vue  distinct  du  recit  qui,  dans  le  MS.  de  Montpellier  publie  par  M.  Chaba- 
neau,  occupe  les  vers  2865  a  3867.  Toutefois,  ce  dernier  texte  a  un  certain  nombre  de  vers  en 
commun  avec  le  notre  et  pourrait  bien  en  etre  une  sorte  de  remaniement." 


6  Forment  gemist,  soupire  et  plore, 
Et  se  tormente  et  maldit  l'heure 
Que  il  onques  f u  nez  de  mere ; 
Or  li  est  trop  sa  vie  amere. 
Dont  fut  Jhesu  a  mort  jugies 
Et  en  crois  mis  por  nos  pechies. 
Iluec  soufri  mortel  doulor 
Nostre  sire,  por  nostre  amor. 
Or  esgardez  que  vos  ferez, 
Com  faitement  vos  li  rendrez, 
Que  quant  vendra  au  jugement, 
Que  li  felon  seront  dolent, 
Que  ne  perdez  sa  conpaignie, 
Por  la  joie  de  ceste  vie. 
Le  vendredi  fu  en  la  crois, 
Por  nostre  amor,  li  sovrain  rois. 
Done  vint  Joseph  I.  chevaliers,  etc. 
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Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge,  MS.  20,  fol.  18a.    Dated  1323. 

Nos.  1,  2,  4,  5  and  6  are  contained  in  this  MS.1  The  long  Harrowing  of  Hell 
is  joined  to  the  death  of  Christ,  the  rest  of  the  poem  being  a  different  version 
from  that  of  0. 

Grenoble  Ms.  1137,  ff.  73a-107&.    Fourteenth  century,  beginning. 
This  MS.2  contains  Nos.  1-6.    The  long  Harrowing  of  Hell  is  joined  to  the 
death  of  Christ  as  in  Fitzwilliam  20. 

In  certain  MSS.  of  Wace's  Conception  3  dating  from  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  or  later,  portions  of  this  long  compilation  are  introduced. 

British  Museum  Additional  MS.  15606,  fol.  58.    Fourteenth  century, 

beginning. 

The  Passion  together  with  part  of  the  History  of  Mary's  Ancestors  and  the 
Life  of  Mary  and  Jesus  is  introduced  into  Wace's  Conception.4'  Except  for  the 
insertion  of  the  eight  verses  on  the  Harrowing  of  Hell  after  the  death  of  Christ, 
the  Passion  is  the  same  as  the  version  in  Bib.  Nat.  fr.  20040. 

Bibliotheque  Rationale  Mss.  Moreau,  1715-19  ff.,  1696,  ffi    Dated  1773. 

These  five  volumes  5  contain  a  copy  made  for  M.  Sainte-Palaye  in  1773  of  two 
ancient  MSS.  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  La  Clayette.  The  first,  which  contained 
the  Conception,  was  written  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  or  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  History  of  Mary  and  Jesus,  part  of  the  Passion,  together 
with  the  Descent  into  Hell,  are  inserted  in  Wace's  Conception.  By  the  omission 
of  the  usual  prologue  to  the  Passion,  the  Supper  at  Simon  the  Leper's  (v.  58  of 
the  Passion)  is  joined  to  the  end  of  the  poem  on  Mary  and  Jesus. 

The  text  of  the  French  Passion,  as  has  been  shown,  varies  widely  in  the 
different  MSS. ;  in  fact  the  versions  of  the  end  of  the  poem  are  almost  as  numerous 
as  the  MSS.  in  which  they  occur.  The  beginning,  on  the  other  hand,  is  usually 
the  same  as  in  0,  but  it  may  be  preceded  by  a  short  prologue,6  or  by  an  account 

1  James's  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  (1895),  pp.  31  ff. 
(vv.  165-74,  177-82  printed);  Romania  XXV,  546-54  (vv.  1-40,  1467-76  printed). 

2  Romania  XVI,  214-31  (vv.  1-56,  1173-1216,  1465-76  printed). 

3  Printed  by  Mancel  and  Trebutien  (Li1  Elablissement  de  la  Fete  de  la  Conception  Notre 
Dame,  etc.,  Caen,  1842),  and  by  V.  Laizarche  (La  Vie  de  la  Vierge  Marie  de  Maitre  Wace, 
Tours,  1859).  For  MSS.  and  discussions  of  the  poem,  see  Reinsch,  Pseudo-Evangelient 
pp.  19-20;  Bonnard,  p.  222;  Romania  VI,  10-11;  VIII,  310;  XVI,  54,232  ff.;  Notices  et 
Extraits,  XXXIII,  2,  202  ff.,  Zeitschrift  fur  romanische  Philologie,  VIII,  315. 

4  Romania  XVI,  232-47  (vv.  1-22,  1175-98,  1465-84  printed);  part  of  No.  1  {The 
Ancestors  of  Mary)  is  printed  from  this  MS.  by  Reinsch,  in  Herrig's  Archiv,  LXVII,  pp.  263-8. 

5  Notices  et  extraits,  XXXIII,  1,  pp.  8,  48-57. 

6  Bib.  Nat.  fr.  20040  and  24301,  and  Trinity  College,  Camb.  B.  14,  39. 
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of  the  early  life  of  Christ,1  and  the  opening  lines  may  be  omitted.2  Now  the 
Northern  Passion  does  not  correspond  with  any  MS.  of  the  French  poem  whir  h 
1  have  examined.  The  variations  are  particularly  noticeable  at  the  beginning 
and  the  end  :  the  Council  of  the  Jews  from  Luke  3  and  Matthew  4  in  the  French 
is  in  the  Northern  Passion  increased  by  the  account  of  John  xi,  47-51,  53; 
furthermore,  between  the  Council  of  the  Jews  and  the  Supper  at  Simon 
the  Leper's  is  inserted  the  Entry  into  Jerusalem ;  5  while  at  the  end  of  the  poem, 
Christ's  appearance  to  Mary  6  and  the  Bribing  of  the  Guard  7  are  added  to  the 
Resurrection.  At  first  sight  the  English  poem  appears  to  be  a  rearrangement 
of  an  expanded  version  of  the  French  text  in  which  the  Passion  proper  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  Entry  into  Jerusalem  8  and  continued  by  the  addition  of  the  Appear- 
ance to  Mary.9  A  closer  comparison,  however,  reveals  the  following  points  of 
difference  :  (1)  The  English  poet  certainly  relates  one  incident,  i.  e.  the  Bribing 
of  the  Guard,  which  is  not  in  the  French  poem.  (2)  The  Appearance  to  Mary  as 
related  in  the  Northern  Passion  is  not  that  given  in  the  French  Passion.  (3)  The 
Entry  into  Jerusalem  when  present  in  the  French  is  placed  before  the  Council 
of  the  Jews  and  before  the  Prologue  of  the  Passion.10  (4)  Almost  all  MSS.  of 
the  French  text  containing  the  Appearance  to  Mary  and  the  Entry  into  Jersualem 
contain  also  the  long  Harrowing  of  Hell  according  to  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus, 
which  is  not  found  in  the  Northern  Passion.  In  other  words,  though  some  of 
the  additional  incidents  in  the  Northern  Passion  are  contained  in  MSS.  of  the 
extended  version  of  the  French  poem,  neither  the  text  nor  the  arrangement  is 
parallel.  The  probability  is  therefore  that  the  English  poet  used  some  MS 
with  the  extent  of  0,  and  not  the  extended  version. 

The  text  upon  which  the  English  poem  is  based  may  be  in  part  reconstructed 
by  selecting,  from  the  different  extant  MSS.  of  the  French,  the  characteristics 
parallel  to  the  Northern  Passion.  For  example  :  (1)  It  lacked  the  couplets  after 
vv.  32,  116,  178,  224,  278,  318,  338,  370,  378,  382,  446,  521,  496,  504,  etc.,  which 
are  found  in  most  MSS.  of  the  French  but  are  not  in  0.  (2)  It  included  vv. 
127-8,  215-16,  251-2,  365-6,  385-6,  399-400,  429-32,  447-8,  483-4,  etc.,  not 
in  O  but  present  in  most  MSS.  (3)  Vv.  1475-82  on  the  Harrowing  of  Hell 
followed  v.  1474.  In  general  this  text  wTas  nearer  to  0  than  to  any  other  MS. 
which  I  have  examined. 

1  Vienna  3430,  Arsenal  5201,  Bib.  Nat.  fr.  1526,  Montpellier  350,  Grenoble  1137,  Addit. 
15606,  Bib.  Nat.  MS.  Moreau,  1715. 

2  Montpellier,  350  and  Bib.  Nat.  Moreau  1715. 

3  Luke  xxii,  1-2.  4  Mt.  xxvi,  3-5.  5  North.  Pass.,  61-92. 
6  North.  Pass.,  1977-2000.                   7  Ibid.  2001-78. 

8  e.  g.  Trinity  College,  Camb.  B.,  14,  39,  and  the  MSS.  of  the  Ions  compilation  cited  above 
on  pp.  5  '-56.  9  Bib.  Nat.  fr.  20040.  24301,  etc. 

10  With  the  exception  of  Montpellier  350  and  Bib.  Nat.  fr.  Moreau  1715-19,  both  of  which 
present  an  abbreviated  text  of  the  Passion. 
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§  3.  The  French  Passion :  Sources. 

The  chief  source  of  the  French  Passion  is  the  Bible  itself.  Dependence  on 
mediaeval  harmonies,  histories,  etc.,  such  as  might  be  expected  in  a  popular 
story,  cannot  be  proved  in  the  French  Passion ;  for  the  peculiarities  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  events  from  the  different  Gospels,  though  for  the  most  part  supported 
by  the  authority  of  Clement  of  Llanthony,1  Arnold  of  Chartres,2  and  a  treatise 
popularly  ascribed  to  St.  Anselm  3  cannot  as  a  whole  be  found  in  any  one  author ; 
while  in  two  cases,  the  Trial  before  Caiaphas  4  and  the  end  of  the  Trial  before 
Pilate,5  the  order  of  the  Passion  is  not  met  with  elsewhere.  Since  then  no  inter- 
mediate work  will  account  for  its  arrangement,  and  since  the  text  is  in  general 
a  paraphrase  of  the  Vulgate  6  the  French  Passion  is  probably  based  directly  on 
the  Bible. 

1  British  Museum  Royal  MS.  3.  A.  X.  Jesus'  commendation  of  Mary  to  John  precedes 
the  words  to  the  Good  Thief  (vv.  1381  ff.). 

2  De  Ablutione  Pedum  (De  Cardinalibus  Operibus  Christi,  Migne,  Patr.  Lot.,  189,  col.  1650) 
supplies  the  authority  for  placing  the  Washing  of  the  Disciples'  feet  (279  ff.)  before,  instead 
of  after,  the  Eucharist.    The  Latin  is  quoted  by  Roy,  p.  221-2. 

3  Dialogus  Beatae  Mariae  et  Anselmi  de  Passione  Domini  (Migne,  159,  col.  273).  In  tho 
Capture,  Jesus'  question  "  Quern  queritis,"  etc.,  from  John  xviii,  4-8,  precedes  Judas's 
kiss  and  Jesus'  speech,  "Amice,  ad  quid  venisti,"  from  Matt,  xxvi,  49-50  (see  French 
Passion,  459  ff.).  This  order  is  also  found  in  the  Latin  verse  life  of  Mary  and  Christ  in 
British  Museum  Additional  MS.  29434  (end  of  thirteenth  or  beginning  of  fourteenth  century), 
f.  86&  ;  the  French  Passion  of  British  Museum  Egerton  MS.  2781  (fourteenth  century),  f.  138«  ; 
the  South  English  Passion  of  Our  Lord  (c.  1250)  printed  in  Old  English  Miscellany  (E.  E.  T.  S. 
49),  p.  42;  Cursor  Mundi  (E.  E.  T.  S.  ed.),  15750  ff. 

4  The  questioning  of  John  xviii,  19-23  (596-626),  is  introduced  between  the  rendering 
of  Matt,  xxvi,  62  (591-5)  and  63  (627  ff.). 

5  Pilate's  Washing  of  his  Hands  (1045-56)  is  separated  from  the  Condemnation  not 
only  by  the  Scourging  (1057-1104)  but  also  by  Pilate's  altercation  with  the  Jews  and  with 
Jesus  (John  xix,  4-15;  French  Passion,  1105-72). 

6  The  parallels  of  the  French  Passion  with  the  Vulgate  are  as  follows  : 


13-22  Lu.  xxii,  1-2. 

23-32  Mt.  xxvi,  3-5 

33-44  Mt.  xxvi,  6;  Jo.  xii,-l  2. 

69-116  Jo.  xii,  3-8;  Mt.  xxvi,- 10-13; 
Lu.  vii,  48. 
125-140  Mt.  xxvi,  14-16. 
141-165  Mt.  xxvi,  17-20;  Lu.  xxii,  9-14. 
183-190  Lu.  xxii,  15-16. 
191-212  Mt.    xxvi,    26-28;     Lu.  xxii, 

19-20 ;  1  Cor.  xi,  24-27. 
213-234  Mt.  xxvi,  21-25. 
235-276  Lu.  xxii,  24-32. 
277-310  Jo.  xiii,  4-17. 
311-340  Mt.  xxvi,  31-35. 
341-355  Lu.  xxii,  35-36,  38. 
356-359  Jo.  xviii,  1. 

360^58  Mt.  xxvi,  36-48 ;  Lu.  xxii,  39^6. 
459^76  Jo.  xviii,  4-8. 
477-482  Mt.  xxvi,  49-50 ;  Lu.  xxii,  48. 
483-504  Mt.  xxvi,  51-53;    Lu.  xxii,  50; 
Jo.  xviii,  10. 


509-530  Mt.  xxvi,  55-57. 

531-560  Jo.  xviii,  14-16, 

561-566  Mk.  xiv,  51-52. 

567-584  Mt.  xxvi,  59-61. 

585-586  Jo.  ii,  20. 

587-590  Mt.  xxvi,  66. 

591-595  Mt.  xxvi,  62. 

596-626  Jo.  xviii,  19-23. 

627-658  Mt.  xxvi,  63-66. 

659-666  Lu.  xxii,  56-57 ;  Jo.  xviii,  25. 

667-684  Jo.  xviii,  25-27. 

685-697  Mk.  xiv,  68-71 ;  Mt.  xxvi,  73-74. 

698-704  Lu.  xxii,  61-62. 

705-726  Lu.  xxii,  63-65;  Mt.  xxvi,  67-68. 

727-756  Lu.  xxii,  66-71. 

757-772  Lu.  xxiii,  1-2. 

773-810  Mt,  xxvii,  3-7. 

815-828  Mt.  xxvii,  11-14. 

829-934  Lu.  xxiii,  4-19. 

975-988  Mt.  xxvii,  19. 

989-1026  Jo.  xviii,  29-37. 


<i()  Introduction, 

Interwoven  with  the  Biblical  matter  are  legendary  and  apocryphal  incidents, 
some  drawn  from  the  great  body  of  tradition  common  to  all  writers  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  some  taken  from  more  obscure  sources.  Although  the  widespread  popu- 
larity of  some  of  the  legends  makes  impossible  an  exact  statement  as  to  the 
sources  used  in  the  Passion,  the  Historia  Scholastica  represents  the  type  of 
treatise  probably  used  by  the  author.  Most  of  the  common  legendary  incidents 
in  the  Passion  are  to  be  found  here.  Thus,  compare  the  speech  of  Judas  at  Simon 
the  Leper's, 

iol  uos  rendrai 
Ceste  perte  restorrerai 
As  iuels  uos  uendrai  qui  me  dorront 
Des  bons  deniers  t  uos  prendront, 

(121-4) 

with  the  Historia  Scholastica,  "  ita  volebat  Judas  recompensare  unguenti  perdi- 
tionem."  1  The  common  mediaeval  opinion  that  Judas  was  damned  not  for 
his  treachery,  but  for  his  despair  and  suicide  (vv.  792-6),  is  distinctly  stated 
by  Comestor  : 

Dicit  Hieronymus  super  CVIII  psal.  quia  magis  offendit  Judas  Deum, 
quando  se  suspendit,  quam  in  hoc  quod  eum  prodidit.2 

The  legend  that  the  devil,  in  fear  that  Christ  would  save  sinners,  sent  a  warn- 
ing dream  to  Pilate's  wife,  is  probably  based  on  the  Historia  Scholastica,  which 
after  quoting  Matthew  xxvii.  19,  adds  : 

lam  Dei  nutu  poterat  cognoscere  diabolus  mysterium  crucis,  et  ideo 
laborabat  ne  Christus  moreretur.3 

The  addition  of  the  French  Passion,  that  the  devil  came  in  person,  does  not 
occur  in  earlier  works.  The  popular  legend  of  the  healing  of  the  blind  knight 
who  pierced  Christ's  side  (vv.  1525-44)  is  also  in  Peter  Comestor. 

1027-1032  Mt.  xxvii,  20.  1392-1408  Mt.  xxvii,  39-43. 

1033-1040  Lu.  xxiii,  15-16,  18.  1409-1424  Lu.  xxiii,  39-43. 
1041-1104  Mt.  xxvii,  23-25,  27-30;  Jo.  xix,      1425-1434  Lu.  xxiii,  44-45:   Mt.  xxvii.  46. 

1-2.  1435-1442  Mt.  xxvii,  46-47. 

1105-1176  Jo.  xix,  4-16.  1443  Jo.  xix,  28. 

1177-1178  Mt.  xxvii,  31.  1451-1466  Jo.  xix,  29;  Mt.  xxvii.  48-49. 

1221-1224  Jo.  xix,  17.  1467-1470  Jo.  xix,  30. 

1261-1272  Mt.  xxvii,  32;  Lu.  xxiii,  26.  1471-1474  Lu.  xxiii,  46  . 

1273-1304  Lu.  xxiii,  27-30.  1483-1502  Mt.  xxvii,  51-54. 

1307-1311  Lu.  xxiii,  32.  1503-1510  Mt.  xxvii,  57-58;  Lu.  xxiii,  50- 
1312-1326  Mt.  xxvii,  33,  35;  Jo.  xix,  23-24.  52;  Jo.  xix,  38. 

1327-1338  Jo.  xix,  18-22.  1511-1533  Jo.  xix,  31-34. 

1341-1348  Lu.  xxiii,  34.  1545-1560  Mt.  xxvii,  59-60;  Lu.  xxiii,  53; 
1349-1356  Jo.  xix,  25.  Jo.  xix,  40-42. 

1381  1389  Jo.  xix,  26-27.  1561-1590  Mt.  xxvii,  62-66. 

1  Migne,  Pair.  Lat,  198,  col.  1614.  *  Ibid.  1625. 

3  Ibid.  1628  ;  o  i  this  legend  see  below  p.  78. 
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Sed  unus  militum  lancea  latus  ejus  dextrum  perforavit,  et  continuo 
exivit  sanguis,  et  aqua,  et  qui  lanceavit  eum,  ut  tradunt  quidam,  cum  fere 
caligassent  oculi  ejus,  et  casu  tetigisset  oculos  sanguine  ejus,  clare  vidit.1 

In  the  French,  Longinus  expresses  contrition  for  his  deed,  begs  for  mercy  and 
is  pardoned.  The  Harrowing  of  Hell  (1474-82)  is  casually  mentioned  in  the 
Historia  Scholastica  :  "  De  Sanctis,  quos  eduxit  de  inferno,  si  quaeritur  ub 
fuerint  post  resurrectionem,  Deus  novit,"  2  but  the  French  couplet 

De  enfern  brisa  les  sereures 
E  rumpi  tutes  les  clostures 

(1477-8) 

implies  that  the  poet  also  knew  the  Evangelium  Nicodemi,  where  the  breaking 
down  of  the  portals  of  Hell  is  described  in  some  detail.3 

The  Legend  of  the  Cross,  which  appears  in  many  forms  in  media? val  literature,4 
is  related  in  the  French  5  according  to  the  Rationale  diuinorum  officiorum  of 
Johannes  Beleth,  in  the  section  "  de  exaltatione  sanctae  crucis  "  : 

De  ligno  domini  legitur,  quod  Adam  passus  guttam  misit  filium  suum  ad 
paradysum  et  datum  sibi  ramum  ab  angelo  detulit  et  illius  arboris  cognoscens 
mysterium  terrae  affixit.  et  in  magnam  arborem  producta  est.  postea 
uero  cum  in  templi  construction  de  diuersis  partibus  mundi  arbores 
afferentur,  allata  est  et  haec  et  relicta  est  tamquam  inutilis.  unde  postea 
facta  est  quasi  salebria  supra  quasdam  foueas  ciuitatis.  quam  cum  Saba 
regina  intrauit  noluit  transire  sed  adorauit.6 

The  one  7  detail  of  the  French  not  in  Beleth,  namely  the  identification  of 
the  tree  with  the  cypress, 

1  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.,  198,  col.  1633-4.  For  a  discussion  of  this  legend,  see  Dr.  R,  J- 
Peebles  :  The  Legend  of  Longinus  in  Ecclesiastical  Tralition  and  in  English  Literature,  and 
tts  Connection  with  the  Grail  (Bryn  Mawr  Monographs,  Monograph  Series  IX,  1911). 

2  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.,  198,  col.  1637. 

3  Tischendorf,  Evangelia  Apocrypha  (Leipzig,  1876),  pp.  389  ff.,  esp.  Ch.  V;  on  the  Harrow- 
ing of  Hell,  see  also  The  Middle- English  Harrowing  of  Hell,  E.  E.  T.  S.  Extra  Series  C; 
Wulcker,  Das  Evangelium  Nicodemi  in  der  abendldndischen  Liieratur  (Paderborn,  1872). 

4  For  general  discussions  of  the  Cross  Legend,  see  William  Meyer,  Die  Geschichte  des 
Kreuzholzes  vor  Christus,  Abhandlungen  der  koniglich  bayerischen  Akademie  der  W  issenschaften, 
philologische-historische  Klasse,  XVI  (1881);  Napier,  History  of  the  Holy  Rood-Tree,  E.  E.  T.  S. 
103;  and  see  also  Mussafia :  "Sulla  Leggenda  del  legno  della  Croce,"  Sitzungsberichte  der 
Wiener  Akademie,  philosophisch-historische  Klasse,  LXIII  (1869),  pp.  165  ff . ;  and  Morris,. 
Legends  of  the  Holy  Rood,  E.  E.  T.  S.  46. 

5  vv.  1199-1260.  Printed  from  Arsenal  MS.  2501  in  Romania  XVI.  p.  50 ;  from  Grenoble 
MS.  1137  in  Romania  XVI.  p.  227-8;  from  British  Museum  Additional  MS.  15606  in 
Romania  XVI.  p.  244;  and  from  Vienna  MS.  3430  in  Sitzungsberichte  der  Wiener  Akademie, 
LXIII,  p.  212-13.  6  Quoted  by  Meyer,  p.  115;  also  in  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.,  202  col.  153. 

7  vv.  1195-6  : 

Dou  Powmier  fu  ou  crut  la  pome 
Qui  mist  a  mort  le  premier  horn 

are  probably  not  part  of  the  original  French  Passion.  For  this  detail  is  not  in  Beleth,  the 
source;  the  lines  do  not  occur  in  O  (early  thirteenth  century),  and  furthermore  they  introduce 
confusion,  in  that  the  poem  states  within  the  short  space  of  three  lines  that  a  branch  from  an 
apple-tree  was  called  cypress. 


(}'2  IfitToductioThi 

Hume  (list  que  cipres  aueit  a  non, 

(1197) 

is  found  in  the  French  Bible  of  Herman  of  Valenciennes  : 

La  croiz  unt  faite  li  felun  bachiler 
Dun  mult  bel  fust  cypres  oi  nom?r  1 

From  Bernard's  Vitis  Mystica  the  poet  took  the  interpretation  of  Christ's 
Thirst  as  a  spiritual  thirst  to  save  men  (1445-50)  : 

"  Sed  non  satis  credibile  est  ipsum  de  siti  corporali  dixisse,  ut  potem  peteret 
carnalem,  qui  in  instanti  se  sciebat  carnaliter  moriturum  :  sed  potius  desiderium 
ardentissimum  salutis  nostrae  ipsum  credimus  sitivisse."  2 

Furthermore  from  Pseudo-Bernard's  Meditatio  in  Passionem  et  Resurrec- 
tionem  Domini  is  drawn  the  Legend  that  Judas  wakes  while  the  apostles  sleep  i 
!n  Gethsemane : 

Judas  ne  dort  ore  nient 
Et  uos  reposez  seurement. 

(439-440) 

Vel  Judam  non  videtis,  quomodo  non  dormit  ?    Quam  pervicriles  habet 
oculos  avaritia  !  quomodo  circuit  orbem  terrae  !    non  cessat  manus  ejus,  I 
non  cessat  pes,  et  coacervat  sibi  iram  in  die  irae.    Et  tamen  dormit  Simon,  ! 
dormit  Jacobus  et  Joannes.3 

Also  in  connection  with  the  evident  proximity  of  Judas  and  John  to  Jesus  at 
the  Last  Supper  (166-177)  may  be  noted  Bernard's  words  : 

Quid  enim  columbae  et  corvo  ?  quid  candidae  et  nigro  ?    quid  Judae  et  i 
Joanni  ?    quid  Christo  et  Belial  ?     Et  tamen  Christus  inter  Judam  et 
Joannem  sedet  medius,  inter  electum  et  reprobum  latronem  medius  pendet. 
etc.4 

The  legend  that  John,  sleeping  on  Jesus'  breast,  saw  visions  of  heaven 
(176-82)  is  of  course  founded  on  John  xiii.  23  and  25  :  ';  Erat  ergo  recumbens 
unus  ex  discipulis  eius  in  sinu  Jesu,  quern  diligebat  Jesus.  .  .  .  Itaque  cum 
recubuisset  ille  supra  pectus  Jesu,  dicit  .  .  but  the  two  traditions  that  John 
drew  secrets  from  Jesus'  breast  and  that  John  slept  on  Jesus'  breast  were  at 
first  separate.    The  former  occurs  in  Augustine,5  Gregory  of  Tours,6  and  Bede ;  7 

1  Harleian  MS.  2253,  fol.  32a.  The  tradition  is  also  found  in  Cursor  Mundi;  8827:  the 
Oross  Legend  of  Bib.  Nat.  MS.  fr.  763,  printed  bv  Bonnard.  p.  89  (see  also  Napier.  E.  E.  T.  8. 
103,  pp.  63  ff.);  and  Mandeville  (ed.  Roxburgh  Club),  p.  5. 

2  Migne,  Pair.  LaL,  184,  col.  662. 

3  Ibid.  col.  743.  See  also  the  sermon  on  the  Passion  in  British  Museum  Royal  MS.  7. 
B.  VII  (fifteenth  century),  fol.  2816,  "  Dormite  et  requicscite  non  videtis  quomodo.  Judas 
now  dormit  set  festinat  me  tradere  iudeis." 

4  Ibid.  184,  col.  754. 

5  Ibid.  35,  col.  1801 ;  on  this  legend,  see  Roy,  pp.  30*,  222-3.  333-4. 

,!  Ibid.  92,  col.  810;  see  also  Glossa  Ordinaria,  Migne,  Patr.  Lot..  114.  col.  426. 
'  Ibid.  71,  col.  730. 
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the  latter  does  not  appear  before  the  tenth  century,  but  is  then  found  in  Abdias 1 
and  in  the  Passion  de  Clermont-Ferrand.2  The  combination  of  the  two  legends 
which  occurs  in  the  French  Passion  is  found  in  a  Latin  sermon  of  a  certain 
Ogerius  (d.  1149)  3  : 

Erat  ergo  recumbens  unus  ex  discipulis  ejus  in  sinu  Jesu,  quern  diligebat 
Jesus.  Felix,  inquam,  discipulus  ille,  cui  sic  erat  familiaris  auctor  vitae, 
quae  nunc  est,  et  futurae  :  nimis  honoratus  est  disicipulus  ille,  qui  sui 
capitis  habuit  reclinatorium  tarn  venerabile  pectus,  scilicet  Jesu.  .  .  .  0 
quam  bene  quiescebat,  qui  supra  pectus  Christi  quiescebat !  0  beate 
apostole  Dei,  discipule  Jesu  Christi,  Joannes  beate,  utinam  mererer  illius 
dulcissimos  pedes  osculando  lacrymis  rigare,  in  cujus  pectore  tu  meruisti 
dormire  !  .  .  .  Per  sinum  sive  pectus  significabatur  illud  secretum,  de  quo 
bibit  divinitas  sacramentum.  .  .  .  Et  merito  de  proditore  suo  magistrum 
interrogare  non  timuit,  cui  jam  in  sinu  Divinitatis,  veritatis  magister  rimari 
secreta  polorum  monstravit  .  .  .  ilium  mihi  rogo  ne  celes,  cui  tuae  divini- 
tatis secreta  es  dignatus  revelare.4 

Herman  of  Valenciennes  also  relates  the  legend  in  his  Bible  : 

Coe  est  Johaws,  bien  le  vous  lai  numer 
Ki  la  science  but  quant  dormit  al  super 
Sur  le  piz  de  son  maistre.5 

For  a  few  incidents  of  the  French  Passion  I  have  found  no  source. 

(1)  Judas  sat  down  to  supper  even  before  Jesus;  his  lord  loved  him  so  much 
that  he  always  ate  with  him ;  6  but  the  traitor,  while  Jesus  was  drinking,  stole 
the  best  piece  of  his  fish  (166-75). 

1  Migne,  Dictionnaire  des  Apocryphes,  II,  p.  327. 

2  Romania  II,  302.  M.  Roy  (p.  223)  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  this  Passion  contains 
the  legend  that  John  drew  secrets  from  Jesus'  breast.    The  passage  is  as  follows  : 

Jhesus  lo  bons  per  sa  pietad 
tan  dulcement  pres  a  parler; 
sobre  son  peiz  fex  condurmir 
sant  Johan  lo  son  cher  amic. 

3  Chevallier,  Repertoire  des  sources  historiques  du  moyen  age  (Paris,  1907),  II,  p.  3406, 
article  Ogler. 

4  Sermones  de  Verbis  Domini  in  Coena,  III,  4  (Migne,  Pair.  Lat.,  184,  col.  891-2). 

5  Harl.  MS.  2253,  fol.  23a,  quoted  by  Roy,  p.  29*.  The  story  often  occurs  in  later  works  : 
Odo  of  Cheriton  (Balliol  College,  Oxford  MS.  38,  fol.  99a) ;  Ludolph  of  Saxony,  Vita  Christi 
(ed.  Paris,  1865),  p.  584;  Michael  di  Massa  (d.  1336),  De  Passione  Domini  (Bodleian  MS. 
758,  fol.  436),  all  in  Latin;  in  French  :  Passion  selon  Gamaliel,  printed  1485  (Roy,  p.  333); 
Passion  d'Arnoul  Greban,  1452  (Roy,  p.  222);  and  in  English  :  Cursor  Mundi  (E.  E.  T.  S.), 
15245  ff.,  Northern  English  Homily  Collection  of  Harl.  4196  (Horstmann,  Altengl.  Leg.  n.  F., 
p.  35),  South  English  Legendary  (E.  E.  T.  S.  87),  p.  403,  406. 

6  This  incident  of  the  French  Passion  appears  to  have  influenced  the  Cursor  Mundi, 
15215  ff. : 

]?e  lorde  was  to  ]>e  sopsr  sette 
his  felawes  him  be-side. 
Ivdas  of  fa  xii.  was  an. 
his  surnome  scariot  hi^t 
to  ete  wip  ihssu  he  him  sette 
-t  redi  has  him  di3t. 
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Though  I  have  found  no  exact  parallel  to  this  incident  in  earlier  literature, 
the  materials  from  which  it  was  built  up  are  easily  distinguishable.  Judas 
was  a  thief  according  to  the  Gospels  (John  xii.  6,  ':  quia  fur  erat  ").  Greediness 
or  gluttony  might  easily  be  read  into  the  story  of  Judas'a  taking  the  sop  from 
Jesus  after  supper1:  indeed  the  incident  is  given  this  interpretation  by 
Herman  of  Valenciennes  : 

Judas  oueri  sa  buche  ainz  quil  fust  apelez 
Li  morsels  fut  tut  pres  t  ben  est  temprez 
La  grant  gule  baee  dedenz  li  est  botez.2 

Furthermore,  Jesus'  words,  "  Qui  intingit  mecum  manum  in  paropside,  hie  me 
tradet  "  (Matt.  xxvi.  23),  might  easily  suggest  a  theft  on  Judas's  part.  Finally 
the  fish  is  already  present  at  the  Last  Supper  in  early  Christian  art  and  literature.3 
From  these  traditions,  then,  the  story  in  the  text  could  easily  be  built  up. 

(2)  The  soldier  whose  ear  Peter  had  cut  off  in  the  garden  accosts  him  in  the 
Hall  of  Caiaphas  (673-84).  The  Bible  calls  this  man  "  cognatus  eius  cuius 
abscidit  Petrus  auriculam  "  (John  xviii.  26),  but  the  French  Passion  in  677  BG 

la  me  feris  tu  de  ta  espee 
Si  que  1  oreille  en  oi  colpee 
E  tis  mestres  La  sana 
Ke  par  itant  guarir  quida, 

identifies  him  with  the  injured  soldier  himself.4 

(3)  The  land  which  the  Jews  bought  with  Judas's  thirty  pieces  was  Mount 
Calvary,  where  Jesus  was  crucified  (803-14).  Though  Calvary  is  represented 
in  mediaeval  tradition  as  a  burial  ground  5  and  a  place  of  execution/'  no  earlier 
author  identifies  it  with  the  Field  of  Blood. 

(4)  The  Jews  ask  the  smith  to  make  them  three  nails  with  which  to  crucify 
Jesus,  but  the  smith  replies  he  has  had  leprosy  in  his  hands  for  a  long  time. 
They  oblige  him  to  show  his  hands,  and  by  God's  grace  they  are  diseased.  There- 
upon his  evil  wife  declares  that  she  will  make  the  nails  herself,  and  forges  three 
great  nails  and  gives  them  to  the  Jews  (1227-60). 

Though  this  story  does  not  appear  earlier  than  the  French  Passion  it  is 
probable  that  it  depended  upon  some  existing  tradition.    Pierre  Bercheur 

1  John  xiii.  26  :  "  Respondit  Iesus  :  Ille  est,  cui  ego  intinctum  panem  porrexero.  Et 
cum  intinxisset  panem,  dedit  Iudae  Simonis  Iscariotae." 

2  Harl.  2253,  fol.  28a.  3  cf.  Roy,  p.  29*,  note  4. 

4  The  tradition  is  in  a  formative  stage  in  the  sermon  on  the  Passion  of  British  Museum 
Royal  MS.  7.  B.  VII,  fol.  285a  ;  "  No/me  ego  te  vidi  in  orto  cuwi  illo  quum  cepinras  earn, 
ymmo  tu  es  ille  qui  amputavit  auriculam  cognato  meo  malco." 

5  Ambrosius,  Epistola  LXXI,  cl.  II,  (Patres  Quarti  Ecclesiae  saeculi  (ed.  Caillau),  Sanctus 
Ambrosius  VII.  p.  200)  :  "  Golgotha  .  .  .  Ibi  Adae  sepulchrum;  ut  ilium  mortuum  in  sua 
cruce  resuscitaret.    Ubi  ergo  in  Adam  mors  omnium,  ibi  in  Christo  omnium  resurrect  io." 

6  Historia  Scholastica  (Migne,  Pair.  Lot.,  198,  col.  1629)  *'  quia  ibi  decollabantur  rei."  u. 
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(1290-1362)  appears  to  refer  to  it  under  the  heading  Christi  Passio  :  "  Christum 
.  .  .  nudum  super  crucem  extenderunt,  et  ibi  cum  clauis  grossis  et  male  formatis 
et  non  per  fabrum  sed  per  quendam  ribaldum  factis  conclauauerunt.  Die  si 
vis  de  clauis  quomodo  fuerunt  facti  et  sic  cum  cruce  sursum  erexerunt."  1 

To  sum  up, — the  French  Passion  is  compiled  from  the  Gospels,  supplemented 
by  legends  from  Peter  Comestor,  Johannes  Beleth,  the  mystical  works  of  Bernard 
of  Clairvaux,  and  the  vernacular  Bible  of  Herman  of  Valenciennes,  besides  a 
few  legendary  incidents  which  the  poet  probably  drew  from  unidentified  sources. 


§  4.  Supplementary  Sources  of  the  Northern 

Although  the  Northern  Passion  is  in  the  main  based  on  the  French  Passion, 
as  a  comparison  of  their  main  outlines  and  their  legendary  incidents  clearly 
shows,2  nevertheless  in  matters  of  detail  many  changes  were  introduced.  The 
Scriptural  material  was  added  to  and  rearranged,  some  of  the  legends  were 
further  developed  or  were  replaced  by  others,  and  a  few  apocryphal  incidents 
which  had  become  popular  in  the  course  of  the  century  that  had  elapsed  since 
the  composition  of  the  French  Passion,  were  inserted.  In  the  early  part,  the 
poet  followed  the  French  text  with  comparatively  few  changes.  Up  to  the  trial 
before  Pilate  (v.  811)  the  alterations  are  confined  to  the  insertion  of  the  Entry  into 
Jerusalem  3  and  some  details  in  the  Council  of  the  Jews  4 ;  two  shifts  in  position,. 

1  Opera  Omnia  (Coloniae  Agrippina?,  1731),  I,  p.  340.  The  masculine  gender  of  quendam 
ribaldum  makes  it  uncertain  whether  the  reference  is  to  the  smith's  wife.  Roy  (p.  34*)  sees 
here  an  alternative  tradition  to  the  story  of  the  Passion. 

2  The  corresponding  lines  of  the  French  poem  and  Northern  Passion  are  as  follows  : 


I.  Introduction 

II.  Council  of  the  Jews 

III.  [Entry  into  Jerusalem] 

IV.  Supper  at  Simon  the  Leper's  . 
V.  Bargain  of  Judas 

VI.  Last  Supper  .        .      -  . 

VII.  Gethsemane  .... 

VIII.  Trial  before  Caiaphas  and  Denial  of  Peter 

IX.  Death  of  Judas  and  First  Trial  before  Pilate 

X.  Trial  before  Herod 

XL  Second  Trial  before  Pilate 

XII.  Legend  of  the  Cross 

XIII.  Forging  of  the  Nails 

XIV.  Road  to  Calvary  and  Crucifixion 
XV.  Harrowing  of  Hell 

XVI.  Longinus  and  the  Entombment 

XVII.  Setting  of  the  Guard 

XVIII.  Resurrection 

XIX.  [Appearance  to  Mary  Magdalene] 

XX.  [Bribing  of  the  Guard]  . 
XXI.  [Conclusion]  .... 


58-90  from  Mt.  xxi,  1-8 ; 
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the  one  of  Caiaphas'  examination  of  Jesus1  (John  xviii,  19-23),  the  other  of 
John's  sleep  and  vision  2;  and  finally  the  repetition  of  Christ's  charge  to  Peter  3 
and  of  the  Mocking  by  the  Jews.4  In  the  second  half  of  the  poem,  however,  the 
English  author  handled  his  material  much  more  freely  :  he  rearranged  the  Trial 
before  Pilate,5  giving  a  version  much  further  from  the  Bible  than  that  of  the 
French,  he  altered  the  end  of  the  poem  by  adding  a  brief  account  of  Christ's 
Appearance  to  Mary  6  and  the  Bribing  of  the  Guards  7 ;  furthermore,  he  in 
a  fresh  description  of  the  crucifixion,8  omitted  a  part  of  the  dialogue  of  Mary  at 
the  Cross,9  and  added  a  new  speech  of  Christ  from  the  cro.-^ 

The  authors  used  by  the  English  poet  in  making  these  changes  are  in  part 
those  already  drawn  upon  by  the  French  author.  The  Diahfjus  Benin  Marc 
et  Anselmi  de  Passione  Domini,  for  example,  supplied  the  harrowing  details 
of  the  crucifixion  10  : 

Nudaverunt  Jesum  unicum  filium  meum  totaliter  vestibus  suis.  .  .  .  Post 
hoc  deposuerunt  crucem  super  terram  et  eum  desuper  extenderunt,  et  in- 
cutiebant  primo  unum  clavum  adeo  spissum  quod  tunc  sanguis  non  potuit 
emanare;  ita  vulnus  clavo  replebatur.  Acceperunt  postea  funes  et  traxe- 
runt  aliud  brachium  filii  mei  Jesu,  et  clavum  secundum  ei  incusserunt. 
Postea  pedes  funibus  traxerunt,  et  clavum  acutissimum  incutiebant,  et 
adeo  tensus  fuit  ut  omnia  ossa  sua  et  membra  apparerent,  ita  ut  impleretur 
illud  Psalmi  Dinumeraverunt  omnia  ossa  mea  (Ps.  xxi.  18).  .  .  .  Post  haec 
erexerunt  eum  cum  magno  labore.11 

The  following  speech  of  Christ  on  the  cross  : 

he  sayde  $e  that  by  the  waye  passe 
habydis  and  by  halde  now  my  face 
and  lukis  ^if  bat  any  passiowne  or  pyne 
May  ben  bitterere  thane  es  myne 
The  haly  writt  says  naye 
No  pyne  to  his  euynede  be  maye 
Ne  none  opir  myghtfuri  kynge 
Moughte  suffire  my  pavnes  no  thynge : 

(Ad  1757-64) 

based  on  Lamentations  i.  12  was  first  connected  with  the  Passion  by  Paschasius 
Radbertus  (ninth  century),12  but  this,  as  well  as  the  following  passage,  is  probably 
borrowed  by  the  English  poet  from  Bernard's  Meditatio  in  Passionem  : 

1  745-82,  following  the  Denial  of  Peter,  cf.  above,  p.  59,  n.  4,  for  the  order  of  the  French. 

2  271-94,  following  the  Denunciation  of  the  Traitor  instead  of  occurring  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Last  Supper  (French  Pass.,  176-82). 

3  Luke  xxii,  32,  "  Confirma  fratres  tuos  ";  North.  Pass.,  327-8  and  509-10. 

4  North.  Pass.,  677-80  and  799-804.  5  Ibid.  811-1284. 

6  Ibid.  1977-2000.  7  2001-78  (from  Matt,  xxviii,  11-15). 

s  1599-1646.  9  French  Pass.,  1357-80. 

10  1599-1646;  on  the  description  of  the  Crucifixion,  see  Roy,  pp.  91*  ff.,  231. 

11  Migne,  Pair.  Lat.,  159,  col.  282-3,  cited  by  Roy  (p.  231). 

12  Expositio  in  Lamentationes,  Migne,  Pair.  Lat.,  120,  col.  1084. 
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Passio  Domini  celebratur,  et  nos  voluptati  operam  damus.  Clamat  nobis 
de  cruce  :  0  vos  omnes  qui  transitis  per  viam,  attendite,  et  videte  si  est  dolor 
sicut  dolor  meus  :  et  nemo  est  qui  audiat,  nemo  qui  consoletur,  nemo  qui 
respondeat. 1 

A  further  addition  in  the  account  of  the  crucifixion  is  the  following  passage  : 

On  the  rude  was  noght  so  mykyll  leuyd 
Wharto  he  myght  lene  hys  hevyd 
Bot  lenyd  it  to  hys  scholdyr  bone 
ffor  mercy  of  hym  had  [?ai  none. 

(1637-40) 

The  basis  of  this  is,  of  course,  Luke  ix.  58  :  "  Vulpes  foveas  habent,  et  volucres 
caeli  nidos  :  Filius  autem  hominis  non  habet  ubi  caput  reclinet."  The  verse 
appears  to  have  been  first  used  in  connection  with  the  story  of  the  Passion  by 
Bernard  in  a  passage  punning  on  Calvaria  and  calvus  : 

Vide  si  non  calvus  est  et  noster  Elisaeus.  Filius,  inquit,  hominis  non 
habet  ubi  caput  suum  reclinet.  Ecce  quam  calvus  est  qui  non  habet  ubi 
caput  reclinet.2 

The  Southern  Passion  (c.  1250)  also  uses  this  verse 

A  uoxe  him  mai  fynde  a  sti  f  &  a  turtle  a  nest  also 
Whar  on  sitte  &  walewy  i  &  per  on  reste  perto 
And  ihesus  nis  an  vr]?e  no$t!  so  moche  god  bileued 
Wher-vpe  he  mowe  enes (.  reste  his  weri  heued  3 

In  spite  of  the  common  rhyme  heued  :  leuid,  this  is  probably  not  the  source 
of  the  Northern  Passion,  for  the  latter  is  nearer  to  Bernard  than  the  Southern 
Passion  in  omitting  the  rendering  of  "  Vulpes  foveas  habent,  et  volucres  caeli 
nidos." 

The  Story  of  the  Cross  as  it  occurs  in  the  Northern  Passion  is  constructed  by 
adding  to  the  outline  of  the  story  in  the  French  Passion,  details  from  the  Latin 
Legend  4  beginning  "  Post  peccatum  Adae,"  and  from  other  sources.  The  outline 
common  to  the  French  and  English  is  as  follows  : 

1  Migne,  Pair.  Lot.,  184,  col.  744.  The  passage  also  occurs  in  Pierre  Bercheur's  Reper- 
torium  (ed.  1631),  I,  p.  340;  the  French  Passion  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  MS., 
405,  fol.  380;  A  Song  of  Love-Longing  for  Jesus  (Minor  Poems  of  the  Vernon  MS.,  E.  E.  T.  S. 
117,  p.  456),  vv.  173-6;  Testamentum  Christi  (E.  E.  T.  S.  117,  p.  644);  a  poem  printed  by 
Horstmann  (Yorkshire  Writers,  II,  457),  beginning  "  Bides  a  while  and  haldes  30ure  pais." 

2  Meditatio  in  Passionem,  Migne,  Pair.  Lot.,  184,  col.  752.  The  verse  is  also  cited  with 
the  Passion  in  Pierre  Bercheur's  Repertorium  (ed.  1631),  I,  p.  442  :  "  Pendet,  non  iacet, 
nec  habet  vbi  caput  reclinet." 

3  Modern  Language  Notes,  XXVI,  p.  17.  The  passage  also  occurs  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Passion  of  British  Museum  Royal  MS.  7.  B.  VII,  fol.  273&  ;  the  French  Passion  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge,  MS.  405,  fol.  375,  An  ABC  Poem  on  the  Passion  of  Christ  (Political, 
Religious  and  Love  Poems  (E.  E.  T.  S.  15,  1903,  p.  275),  A  Disputation  between  Mary  and  the 
Cross  (E.  E.  T.  S.  117,  p.  614),  Testamentum  Christi  (E.  E.  T.  S.  117,  p.  651). 

4  Meyer  (Abhandl.  der  bayerischen  Akademie,  phil.-hist.  Klasse  XVI,  1881),  pp.  131  ff. 
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David  found  a  branch  (three  branches  in  the  English)  which  came  from  the 
forbidden  tree  in  Paradise,  and  planted  it.  The  tree  which  grew  therefrom 
could  not  be  fitted  into  Solomon's  temple.  It  lay  in  a  pool  of  water  till  the  time 
of  the  Crucifixion. 

To  this  outline  furnished  by  the  French  Passion,  the  English  poet  added  the 
following  details  : 

1.  David  found  three  rods  (1299),  not  one.  This  detail  might  be  taken  from 
the  Legend}  or  from  some  Cross  Story  of  the  Rood  Tree  group  described  by 
Professor  Napier.2 

2.  vv.  1329-1330 

J?ritti  wintir  al  bi  dene 

j?e  leues  werin  euchon  grene 

are  from  Legend 

Illae  steterunt  ibi  uenuste  a  domino  plantatae  usque  ad  annos  XXX.3 

3.  While  the  tree  lay  in  the  pool,  God  sent  down  an  angel  every  day  to  stir 
the  waters.  The  first  sick  man  bathing  therein  after  his  departure  was  cured 
(1387-1408). 

This  incident  occurs  in  most  versions  of  the  Cross  Story  from  the  Hist 
to  the  Legend.    The  account  of  the  latter  is  as  follows  : 

Nolens  ergo  dominus  lignum  ipsum  illustratione  carere,  unaquaque  die 
inter  tertiam  et  sextam  horam  descendit  angelus  in  piscinam  et  mouebatur 
aqua,  et  qui  prior  descendisset  in  aquam  sanus  fiebat  a  quacunque  infirmitate 
detineretur.5 

4.  Along  with  the  legend  of  three  branches,  a  tradition  that  the  cross  was 
composed  of  four  kinds  of  wood  is  introduced  : 

The  three  branches  which  David  found  were  cypress,  palm  and  olive. 
He  grafted  them  on  a  cedar  tree  (1300-2,  1321-6).  The  upright  of 
the  Cross  was  made  of  the  cypress,  because  of  its  fragrance,  the  cross-bar 
was  of  olive  because  its  brightness  might  be  seen  at  a  distance,  the  block 
in  the  earth  was  cedar  which  would  not  rot  (1423-32),  and  the  inscription 
was  written  on  palm  (1653-1655)  to  symbolize  the  peace  which  Pilate 
expected  from  Jesus'  death  (1667-76). 

The  four  woods  and  their  distribution  in  the  cross  are  described  in  an  old  verse 
quoted  by  Gretser  6 

Quatuor  ex  lignis  Domini  crux  dicitur  esse  : 

Pes  crucis  est  cedrus,  corpus  tenet  alta  cypressus, 

Palma  manus  retinet,  titulo  laetatur  oliva.7 

1  §  17,  p.  141.  2  E.  E.  T.  S.  103,  pp.  xxxv,  ff. 

3  Meyer,  p.  143,  §  20.  4  Ibid.  p.  107.  5  Ibid.  §  25,  p.  147. 

6  De  Cruet  (Opera  Omnia,  Ratisbon,  1734),  I.  7. 

7  The  same  tradition  occurs  in  Ludolphus  de  Saxonia,  Vita  Iesu  Christi  (ed.  1865,  p.  655). 
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Bernard  of  Clairvaux  in  his  Vitis  Mystica  1  names  the  same  four  kinds  of  wood, 
but  assigns  them  to  different  positions  in  the  cross.  The  tradition  used  by  the 
English  poet,  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  in  earlier  literature,  appears  in 
the  travels  of  Sir  John  Mandeville  (c.  1371)  thus  : 

Et  sachez  qe  la  croiz  Nostre  Seignur  fuist  de  quatre  manere  de  boys,  si 
come  cest  vers  deuise,  In  cruce  sunt  palma,  cedrus,  cipressus,  oliua.  La 
piece  qaloit  tot  droit  de  la  terre  iusekes  a  mont  vers  le  chief  estoit  de  cipres ; 
et  celle  qaloit  de  transvers,  a  quoi  les  mayns  estoient  clauez,  estoit  de  palmer ; 
et  li  trunc  dessouz,  qestoit  fichez  dedeinz  la  roche,  en  quoi  il  y  auoit  vne 
morteise  pur  tenir  le  pie  de  la  croiz,  estoit  de  cedre ;  et  la  table,  qestoit 
sur  la  teste,  qauoit  pie  et  demy  de  long,  en  quoi  ly  titre  estoit  escript  en 
ebreu,  en  griec  et  en  latin,  estoit  de  oliue.  Et  firent  les  Iuys  la  croiz  de  ceo 
quatre  manere  de  boys  a  certes  qar  ils  quidoient  qe  nostre  Seignur  duist  la 
demorer  tout  pendant  tant  come  le  corps  purroit  durer.  Et  pur  ceo  firent 
ils  le  pie  de  cedre ;  qar  cedre  ne  porroit  point,  nen  terre  nen  eawe.  Et  ils 
voleient  qil  durast  longement.  Apres  ils  pensoient  qe  le  corps  nostre 
Seignur  duist  porrer  et  puer.  Et  pur  ceo  firent  ils  le  thytre  de  la  croiz  de 
cipres,  qest  bien  odorant,  au  fyn  qe  la  flaour  de  son  corps  ne  greuast  les 
trespassantz.  Et  ly  trauersyn  fuist  fait  de  palme,  pur  ceo  qen  veil  testa- 
ment, quant  ascun  auoit  victorie,  homme  le  coronoit  de  palme.  Et  pur 
ceo  qils  quidoient  auoir  uencu  Ihesu  Crist,  ils  le  firent  de  eel  boys.  Et  la 
table  de  la  titre  ils  firent  de  oliue ;  qar  oliue  signifie  peez,  si  come  lestoire 
de  Noe  tesmoigne,  quant  la  columbe  porta  la  raim  de  oliue,  qi  signifioit  peez 
estre  fait  entre  Dieu  et  homme.  Et  auxi  les  Iuys  quidoient  lors  auoir  peez 
apres  la  mort  nostre  Seignur,  qar  ils  disoient  qil  auoit  mis  descord  entre 
eaux.2 

The  same  tradition  occurs  in  Ly  Myreur  des  histors  by  Jean  d'Outremeuse.3 
The  Northern  Passion  differs  from  the  two  French  works  only  in  transposing 
the  olive  and  palm,  and  in  interpreting  the  palm  as  an  emblem  of  the  peace 
Pilate  expects.  Since,  however,  the  palm  is  a  well-known  emblem  of  victory 
and  the  olive  of  peace,  the  version  of  Mandeville  and  Jean  d'Outremeuse  probably 
represents  the  original  from  which  the  Northern  Passion  departed. 

1  De  quatuor  enim  generibus  arborum  facta  fuisse  refertur  :  de  cypresso,  de  cedro,  de 
oliva,  de  palmis.  Cypressus  in  profundo,  cedrus  in  longo,  oliva  in  alto,  palma  in  lato.  Unde 
dicit  Apostolus  :  Ut  possimus  comprehendere  cum  omnibus  Sanctis,  quae  sit  latitudo,  longitudo, 
sublimitas  et  profundum  (Ephes.  iii,  18)  .  .  .  Cypressus  enim  timorem  sive  humilitatem 
significat,  ubi  est  radix  crucis,  per  quam  non  solum  situs  humilis,  sed  natura  ejus  exprimitur  : 
quia,  ut  dicitur,  fugat  odore  serpentes,  id  est  diabolos,  quorum  proprius  character  superbia 
ab  humilitatis  virtute  fugatur.  Cedrus  arbor  longitudine  praestans  aliis  arboribus,  longi- 
tudinem  crucis,  id  est,  perseverantiam  significat,  sive  patientiam.  .  .  .  Oliva  vero  arbor 
oleum  effundens,  per  quam  misericordiae  opera  significantur,  charitatem  significat,  quae 
arbor  bene  latitudinem  habet  crucis  :  quia  lata  est  charitas,  quae  etiam  ad  inimicos  extendi 
praecipitur.  Palma  porro  arbor,  victoriam  significans,  altitudinem  crucis  optime  significat 
spem  de  supernis  habendam,  non  ad  infima  deprimendam.  (Migne,  Pair.  Lat.  184,  col. 
732-3.) 

2  Ed.  Roxburghe  Club,  1889,  pp.  5-6. 

3  Corps  des  Chroniques  Liegeoises,  ed.  Bruxelles,  1864,  I,  p.  411. 
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The  most  peculiar  feature  of  the  Cross  story  in  the  Norther >>  Passion  is  the 
omission  of  Sibilla's  prophecy,  a  feature  which  occurs  in  almost  all  versions  from 
the  Historia  1  to  the  Legend  2.  After  being  rejected  from  the  temple,  the  tree 
is  used  for  a  bridge,3  as  in  Beleth  4  and  the  Legenda  Aurea  5,  but  its  transfer  to  the 
Probatica  Piscina,  which  in  Beleth  and  the  Legend  is  caused  by  Sibilla's  Prophecy, 
is  thus  related  : 

Sone  to  pe  watir  grounde 
Hit  sane  in  a  litil  stounde. 

(1383-4) 

Clearly,  the  Cross  Story  of  the  Northern  Passion  is  a  mere  patchwork  which, 
while  combining  incongruous  legends,  yet  omits  the  interesting  figure  of  the 
Sybil.  This  form  of  the  Cross  Legend  never  became  popular  in  Middle  English, 
and  even  in  MSS.  of  the  Passion  itself,  a  more  extended  story  is  twice  substituted. 
The  scribe  of  G5  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  inserted  a  new 
version  of  the  cross  story,6  based  on  the  Latin  Legend,1  as  the  presence  of  the 
withered  pathway,8  the  Maximilla  incident,9  etc.,  shows;10  but  the  Legend  is 
shorn  of  many  details,  e.  g.  the  three  visions  of  Seth  at  the  gate  of  Paradise,11 
the  circles  of  silver  which  David  placed  about  the  tree,12  etc.  In  the  midst  of 
the  story  of  the  Legend,  certain  verses  from  the  original  Cross  Story  of  the 
Northern  Passion  have  been  inserted.  The  clumsiness  of  the  editing  may  be 
seen  in  the  following  extract,  where  the  insertion  of  vv.  1337-8  is  particularly 
awkward  : 

190*    And  dauid  passyd  furthe  fro  pis  lyffynd 

And  went  furthe  at  goddys  bydyng 
192*    jpan  Salomon  was  aftir  hym  kyng 

And  gowarnd  hym  wysely  withouten  fandyng 

And  endyd     tempyll  pat  begun  was 

And  made  it  vppe  in  two  and  thyrty  3here  space 


196*    Foure  mamV  of  trees  some  sayse  pare  ware  1321 

At  war  gedird  to  gidir  pan  pare  1322 

Of  cedir  was  J>e  first  rute  1323 

)Par  on  growyd  our  allir  bute  1324 

200*    Cypresse  and  pe  palme  tre  1325 

])e  ferith  was  olyue  I  tell  pe  1326 

And  when  pe  tempill  was  nere  vppe  broght  1343 

Of  a  tre  pai  had  grete  thoght  1344 


I  Meyer,  p.  107.  2  Ibid.  §  27,  p.  148.  3  1379-S2. 

4  See  above,  p.  61.  5  Ed.  Graesse,  1850,  p.  304.         6  140  i*-145/299*. 

7  Meyer,  pp.  131  ff.  8  Ibid.  pp.  133-4,  §  4.  9  Ibid.  pp.  145-6.  §  24. 

10  One  detail  from  the  Vitae  Adae  et  Evae  n.  27)  is  the  sending  of  Eve  with  Seth  to 
Paradise  (Abhandlungen  der  bayerischen  Akademie,  XIV,  ph  it. -hist.  Klasse,  p.  233,  §  36). 

II  Meyer,  pp.  132-3,  §§  3-4.  12  Ibid.  pp.  143,  §  20. 
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204*    Some  ]>ai  }hede  vnto  be  kyng  1345 

And  tald  to  hym  of  bair  myssyng  1346 

Salomon  dauid  son  of  age  1337 

ffor  bi  here  bare  bat  herytage  1338 

208*    Still  he  satt  als  he  ne  roght  1347 

And  of  a  tre  he  hym  be  thoght  1348 

ffor  in  hys  orcherd  pat  tre  it  growe,  etc.1  1349 


In  Ad  and  the  MS.  from  which  it  was  copied,2  the  Cross  story  of  the  Northern 
Passion  was  discarded  and  a  version  of  Meyer's  Legend  substituted.3  Since  the 
Latin  text  of  the  Legend  is  easily  accessible,4  it  is  not  printed  here.  Though,  for 
the  most  part,  the  story  of  Ad  follows  the  Legend,  including  the  prologue  on  Cain 
and  Abel  5  which  is  not  present  in  all  MSS.  of  the  Latin,  it  has  peculiar  features 
not  found  in  other  versions. 

(1)  The  instrument  with  which  Cain  slew  Abel  was  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass,6 
as  in  Cursor  Mundi  : 

wid  b(e)  cheke  bon  of  ane  asse 
Men  say  J>at  abel  slain  wasse.7 

(2)  In  Seth's  third  vision  at  Paradise,  Abel's  soul  sits  on  the  tree  in  joy,8 
while  the  Legend  states  that  the  roots  of  the  tree  reached  into  Hell,  where  Abel's 
soul  was  seen.9 

(3)  The  story  of  Moses  10  is  expanded  by  details  from  the  Bible.11 

(4)  In  the  time  of  Elisha,  the  Syrian  Naaman  was  cured  in  the  Probalica 
Piscina.12 

(5)  The  pool  of  Siloam  (Ad  Seclatyn)  was  a  place  of  execution.13  The  only 
hint  of  this  I  can  find  elsewhere  is  the  statement  of  Lu.  xiii,  4  :  "  Sicut  illi  decern 

1  The  insertions  are, 

Gl  G5 

1321-6  144/i96*-20i* 
1337-8          '  144/2o6*-207* 

1343-6  144/202*-205* 

1347-72  144/2o8*-145/233* 

1375-8  145/236*-239* 

2  That  the  long  Cross  story  of  Ad  was  not  introduced  by  Thornton,  the  scribe,  is  shown 
by  the  dialect.  Not  only  does  the  body  of  the  insertion  offer  Midland  forms,  but  the  lines 
of  transition  between  the  Passion  proper  and  the  Cross  story  contain  one  form  with  O.E.  a. 
giving  5,  i.  e.  none  146/4*. 

3  146/i*-167/685*. 

4  Abh.  der  bayr.  Ale.  XVI,  pp.  131  ft;  Herrig's  Archiv,  LXXIX,  pp.  465-9. 

5  Meyer,  pp.  131-2,  §§  1-2.  6  147/67*-68*. 

7  Gottingen  MS.  1073-4.  For  a  discussion  of  this  legend  see  0.  F.  Emerson,  Legends  of 
Cain  (Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Association,  XXI,  1906),  p.  859. 

8  151/ii7*-i2i*.  9  Meyer,  p.  136,  §  8.  10  154/2oi*-157/326*. 

11  154/20i*-2i6*  from  Exod.  ch.  ii;  155/233*-238*  from  Exod.  xv;  155/245*-250*  from 
Exod.  xii. 

12  165/598*-6o5;*  cf.  2  Kings  v.  13  166/6i4*-6i5*,  62o*-62i*. 
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et  octo,  supra  quos  cecidit  turns  in  Siloe,  et  occidit  eos;  putatis  quia  et  ipsi 
debitores  fuerint  praeter  omnes  homines  habitantes  in  Jerusalem  ?  " 

(6)  The  motive  of  the  Jews  in  making  the  tree  a  bridge  is  a  double  one ;  the 
desire  to  destroy  its  miracle-working  power  1  as  in  the  Legend,2  and  a  more 
mischievous  purpose — 

fTor  |>at  pore  mene  solde  mys  fare 
that  went  \er  one  with  feete  bare. 

(166/6i8*-6i9*) 

The  long  Story  of  the  Cross  is  not  the  only  addition  to  the  Passion  in 
this  MS.  :  two  other  legends,  the  Wandering  Jew  and  the  Vernacle  are  also 
inserted. 

Already  in  C,  an  earlier  MS.  related  to  Ad,3  the  Wandering  Jew  is  men- 
tioned by  the  name  of  John  Puttedieu,  as  a  person  who  saw  the  details  of 
Christ's  suffering,4  but  the  legend  of  his  punishment  is  not  related.  In  Ad,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  story  is  briefly  told : 

3it  lyues  a  mane  it  es  ferlike 

that  Ihesu  saughe  bothe  dede  &  qwike 

John  putte-dieu  was  his  name 

he  did  his  lorde  MekiH:  schame 

he  putt  Ihesu  with  his  hande 

&  saide  traytoure  ga  forthe  here  sail  \>ou  not  stande 

&  Ihesu  torned  hym  }>ane  agayne 

&  bad  stand  you  stitt  in  snawe  and  rayne 

&  in  opir  wedirs  calde  and  harde 

Titt  }>at  I  come  ogayne  warde. 

(15200-1520/) 

The  Wandering  Jew,5  first  mentioned  by  Roger  of  Wendover  (d.  1237), 6 
appears  under  several  names  :   Cartaphilus,7  Johannes  Buttada?us,8  Giovanni 

1  166/622*-623*.  2  Meyer,  pp.  147-8,  §  26. 

3  See  above,  iv,  §  2. 

4  vv.  1598a-1598;',  see  below,  p.  73,  Variants  and  Fragments,  No.  1. 

5  On  the  Legend,  see  S.  Baring-Gould,  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages  (London.  1881), 
pp.  1-31,  M.  S.  Morpurgo,  VEbreo  erranie  in  Italia  (Florence,  1891);  G.  Paris  in  Journal  des 
Savants  (1891),  pp.  541-56;  L.  Neubaur,  Die  Sage  vom  ewigen  Juden  unfersurht  (Leipzig. 
1893);  Crampon,  Le  Juij-Erranl  (Memoires  de  I'Acadt'mie  des  Sciences,  des  Lettres  et  des  Art': 
d' Amiens,  XL,  1893,  pp.  189-243). 

6  Mores  Historiarum  (ed.  Rolls  Series,  1887),  II,  pp.  352-5,  under  the  year  1228. 

7  Roger  of  Wendover  as  above;  Matthew  of  Paris  (d.  1259),  Chronica  Majora  (ed.  Rolls 
Series,  1876),  III,  161-4.  In  Chronique  rimee  de  Philippe  Mouskes  (publiee  par  le  Baron  de 
Reiffenberg,  Bruxelles,  1838,  II,  pp.  491-4)  the  Jew  is  not  named. 

8  Guidonis  Bonati  Foroliviensis  Mathematiei  de  Astronomia  tractatus,  X  (ed.  Basle.  1550), 
p.  209;  Liber  terre  sancte  Jerusalem  (MS.  Evreux  36,  fourteenth  century),  quoted  by  Paris, 
Journal  des  Savants  (1891),  p.  546;  Sigismondo  Tizzio  of  Sienna,  quoted  by  Morpurgo,  pp.  7-8, 
by  d'Ancona,  Romania,  X,  213  and  by  Paris,  p.  542. 
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Boutadeo  1  or  Jean  Boutedieu,2  and,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Ahasverus.3  The 
name  John  Puttedieu  (1520c)  of  C  and  Ad  came  from  France,  but  the  nearest 
parallel  to  the  story  of  Ad  is  in  the  narrative  of  the  Italian  Guido  Bonatti,  a 
contemporary  of  Dante,4  who  in  treating  of  long-lived  men,  writes  : 

Et  dicebatur  tunc  quod  erat  quidam  alius  qui  fuerat  tempore  Iesu  Christi, 
et  uocabatur  Ioannes  Buttadaeus,  eo  quod  impulisset  Dominum  quando 
ducebatur  ad  patibulum,  et  ipse  dixit  ei,  Tu  expectabis  me  donee  uenero,  .  .  . 
Et  ille  Ioannes  transmit  per  Forliuium  uadens  ad  sanctum  Iacobum  aera 
Christi  millesima  ducentesima  sexagesima  septima.5 

The  references  to  Jean  Boutedieu  in  French  literature  show  that  the  story 
was  well  known  in  France,  and  it  was  probably  from  a  French  version  similar 
to  the  Italian  quoted  above  that  the  English  story  was  taken.  The  insertions 
in  C,  a  fourteenth-century  MS.,  and  in  Ad,  a  fifteenth-century  MS.,  are 
interesting  as  the  only  references  which  have  been  found  to  the  Wandering 
Jew  in  England  between  the  thirteenth-century  chroniclers  and  the  seventeenth 
century. 

The  story  of  the  Vernacle  6  is  as  follows  :  As  the  maiden  Sydonye  is  carrying 
a  cloth  she  has  made  to  market,  she  meets  Jesus  stooping  under  the  cross.  She 
says  he  cured  her  of  blindness  7  and  begs  for  some  of  his  grace.  At  his  command 
she  lays  on  his  face  the  cloth  she  is  carrying,  which  straightway  takes  the  print 
of  his  face.  By  its  means  she  works  many  miracles,  and  finally  takes  it  to  Rome, 
and  gives  it  to  the  Pope.  It  is  called  the  Vernacle,  and  whoever  will  go  to  Rome 
may  still  see  it.8 

1  Cecco  Angiolieri  (a  contemporary  of  Dante)  in  a  sonnet  cited  by  Morpurgo,  p.  9;  Viaggio 
in  Terra  Santa  fatto  e  descritto  da  Ser  Mariano  da  Siena  nel  secolo  XV  (1431),  Florence  1822 
p.  29,  quoted  by  Morpurgo,  p.  7 ;  a  fifteenth-century  narrative  quoted  by  Morpurgo,  pp.  15  ff . 

2  1250-55,  Philippe  de  Novare,  Livre  de  forme  de  Plait  (Assises  de  Jerusalem,  I,  570) 
quoted  by  Paris,  p.  543 ;  a  fifteenth-century  Provencal  Mystery  of  the  Passion  names  Botadieu 
among  the  characters  (Bib.  Nat.  nouv.  acq.  fr.  6252),  quoted  by  Paris,  p.  544;  cf.  also  the 
Breton  popular  song  cited  by  Champfleury  (Histoire  de  VImagerie  populaire,  Paris,  1869, 
pp.  82-8). 

3  Kurze  Beschreibung  nnd  Erzehlung  von  einem  Juden  mit  namen  Aliasverus,  gedruckt 
zu  Leyden,  anno  1602,  and  most  later  accounts. 

4  Inferno,  XX,  118. 

5  Guidonis  Bonati  Foroliviensis  Mathematici  de  Astronomia  tractatus  X,  (ed.  Basle,  1550), 
p.  209.  Quoted  by  d'Ancona,  Romania,  X,  214;  Morpurgo,  p.  6;  Neubaur,  p.  Ill;  Paris, 
p.  542. 

6  See  Ernst  von  Dobschiitz,  Christusbilder,  Untersuchungen  zur  cJiristlichen  Legende 
(Texte  und  Untersuchungen  zur  Geschichte  der  Altchristlichen  Literatur,  XVIII),  especially 
chap,  vi,  Die  Veronica -Legende. 

7  The  bearer  of  the  Vernacle  is  at  an  early  date  represented  as  the  woman  cured  of  an 
issue  of  blood  (Mt,  ix,  20-22,  Mk.  v,  25-34;  Lu.  viii,  43-8;  see  Dobschiitz,  pp.  210-11). 
That  she  was  cured  of  blindness  does  not  appear  in  the  legends,  but  in  the  Passion  of  Autun 
(see  below,  p.  74,  n.  3)  the  mother  of  the  maiden  of  the  cloth  is  cured  of  blindness  by  the 
touch  of  the  holy  kerchief. 

8  Ad  180/i*-181/54*. 
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The  very  common  legend  of  the  Vernacle  is  thus  told  by  Roger  of  Argen- 
teuil  :  1 

Sire,  il  a  en  Jerusalem  une  sainte  fame  qui  a  non  la  Veronique,  qui  a  un 
grant  cuevrechief  ou  l'image  de  nostre  seignor  Jhesucrist  est  pourtrete, 
quar  il  avint,  si  com  li  faus  Juis  menoient  nostre  seigneur  Jhesu  crucefier, 
et  lifesoient  porter  la  croiz  sus  sea  espaules,  et  il  suoit  si  durement  que  l'eve 
et  la  sueur  li  degoutoit  forment  du  visage  a  terre  contreval,  lors  passa  cele 
sainte  fame  par  devant  lui  qui  portoit  ce  cuevrechief  vendre  au  marchie; 
et  quant  ele  vit  nostre  seignor  Jhesuchrist  si  mal  mener  et  si  suer,  si  en  ot 
deul  et  pitie,  et  li  souvint  de  ce  qu'il  l'avoit  garie  el  temple  de  Jerusalem 
d'une  fievre  qui  l'avoit  tenue  moult  longuement;  si  desvelopa  eel  cuevre- 
chief et  li  tendi,  et  puis  li  dist :  "  Sire  tenez  cest  cuevrechief,  si  en  essuiez 
vostre  visage;  "  et  lors  Nostre  Sires  prist  le  cuevrechief,  et  en  essuia  son 
visage,  et  tantost,  par  la  vertu  de  Deu,  li  visages  de  nostre  seignor  Jhesucrist 
i  fut  ausi  pourtret  et  ausi  aparanz  comme  se  il  fust  corporex  en  char  et  en 
os.  Lors  il  li  rendi  arieres  son  cuevrechief,  et  li  dist  et  commanda  que  ele 
le  gardast  bien,  quar  il  avroit  encore  mestier  a  mainz  malades  garir ;  et  lors 
cele  sainte  fame  en  aporta  arieres  son  cuevrechief,  et  quant  ele  fu  venue  en 
sa  meson,  ele  le  toucha  a  son  seignor  qui  gesoit  en  langor,  et  il  fu  tantost 
gueriz,  et  moult  d'autres  malades,  par  l'atouchement  de  ce  saint  cuevre- 
chief. 2 

The  name  Sydonye,  which  is  not  found  in  the  versions  cited  by  Dobscimtz, 
comes  from  a  confusion  with  the  story  of  Sidonie,3  who  is  said  to  have  made 
Jesus'  grave-cloth  and  sold  it  to  Joseph  of  Arimathea.4 

§  5.  Sources  of  the  Expanded  Version. 

The  author  of  the  expanded  version  increased  the  poem  by  over  a  thousand 
lines.  The  sources  of  his  additions  are  in  part  works  already  used  in  the  original 
version;  for  example,  the  Bible  and  Peter  Comestor;  but  unlike  the  author  of 

1  Bible  en  francois  (c.  1300).  See  P.  Meyer,  Notices  et  extraits,  XXXIII.  1  (1890),  pp. 
71-5. 

2  Quoted  by  Dobschutz,  pp.  304*-305*. 

3  The  Legends  of  Sydonye  and  Veronica  have  much  in  common,  and  are  actually  fused 
in  the  Passion  of  Autun  (fourteenth  century,  see  Romania,  XXIV,  86,  and  Roy,  Mystire  de  la 
Passion,  pp.  41*  ff.) :  Veronica,  a  poor  woman,  sends  her  daughter  to  sell  cloth.  One  of  the 
guards  cuts  it  in  two ;  with  one  piece  he  wipes  Jesus'  face,  which  imprints  itself  on  the  cloth, 
with  the  other  he  makes  a  girdle  for  the  crucified.  When  the  first  piece  is  placed  on  the 
mother's  eyes  she  is  cured  (Roy,  p.  43*).  Notice  also  that  in  the  Passion  copied  at  Semur 
(Roy,  p.  146)  Veronica  is  forced  to  sell  her  cloth.  Moreover  Sepp  (Das  Leben  Christi,  Regens- 
burg,  V,  139)  reports  a  tradition  that  the  grave-cloth  was  imprinted  with  the  picture  of 
Christ's  body. 

4  Bible  of  Geoffroi  de  Paris,  Bib.  Nat.  MS.  fr.  1526  ff.  120a-1226  ;  Arsenal  3527,  fol.  194a ; 
MS.  Montpellier  350  (Rev.  des  Lang.  Rom.  XXVIII,  pp.  239-40);  Fitzwilliarns  MS.  20  ff. 
31a-336  (cf.  James's  Catalogue,  pp.  35-6),  Bib.  Nat.  MS.  fr.  9588,  ff.  94a-966,  and  cf.  Roy, 
p.  39*.  The  story  of  Sidonye  also  occurs  in  the  Wynkyn  de  Worde  print  of  the  English 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus  (1509),  see  Hulme  (E.  E.  T.  S.  Extra  Series,  C.  pp.  lviii-lx)  and  the 
further  references  to  the  legend  which  he  gives. 
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the  original  poem,  this  poet  has  borrowed  also  from  vernacular  literature. 
Portions  of  the  Middle  English  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  are  incorporated  into  his 
poem,  while  the  Cross  Legend  and  the  account  of  Mary's  sufferings  which  he  used 
may  have  been  borrowed  from  English  sources. 

The  Bible  is  used  by  the  reviser  chiefly  to  supplement  the  account  already 
present  in  the  original  version,  which,  being  a  translation  of  a  translation,  often 
departs  widely  from  the  text  of  the  Vulgate.  The  reviser  shows  by  his  altera- 
tions, not  only  an  acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  but  also  a  desire  to  make  his 
poem  harmonize  with  it.    A  few  quotations  will  make  this  clear. 

1.  Matt,  xxvi,  29.  "  Dico  autem  vobis,  non  bibam  amodo  de  hoc 
genimine  vitis,  usque  in  diem  ilium  cum  illud  bibam  vobiscum  novum  in 
regno  Patris  mei." 


With  ^ow  sail  I  ete  no  more 
Tyll  pat  I  hafe  bene  wyde  whare 
):are  agayn  may  noman  stryfe 
ffor  I  sail  sone  be  broght  of  lyfe 

(G-  239-42) 


With  30W  now  sail  I  ett  no  mare 
Vntill  I  haue  bene  wide  whare, 
Ne  of  Jus  drink  I  sail  noght  taste 
Till  I  have  walked  waies  waste, 
And  till  I  drink  with  $ow  ful  euyn 
In  pe  kingdom  of  my  fader  in  heuyn, 
(H  239-426) 


2.  Luke  xxiii,  39-41.  Unus  autem  de  his,  qui  pendebant,  latronibus, 
blasphemabat  eum  dicens :  Si  tu  es  Christus,  salvum  fac  temetipsum,  et  nos. 
Eespondens  autem  alter,  increpabat  eum,  dicens :  Neque  tu  times  Deum, 
quod  in  eadem  damnatione  es  ?  Et  nos  quidem  juste  nam  digna  factis 
recipimus ;  hie  vero  nihil  mali  gessit. 


])m  hyngid  ihesu  two  thefis  by 

To  do  hym  schame  pai  war  redy 

)0e  to  thefe  began  to  cry 

Salue  vs  lord  nowe  or  we  dy 

])e  tothyr  thefe  sayd  onone 

Helpe  of  hym  here  gettis  pou  none 

Howe  nowe  myght  he  helpe  pe 

pis  ded  hym  selfe  he  may  noght  flee 

He  spak  and  cryed  tyll  god  mercy 

And  to  his  felowe  he  sayd  hym  by 

I  wene  he  sayd  pat  pou  be  wode 

pis  man  did  noght  nemV  bot  gude,  etc. 

(G5  1691-1702) 


pan  of  )  e  theues  pat  hang  him  by, 

pe  tone  of  \  am  bigan  to  cry 

And  pus  he  said  vnto  ihesus ; 

"  Lord,  pou  saue  pi  self  and  vs, 

Sen  we  er  all  samin  in  lis  stede, 

Saue  vs  pat  we  be  noght  dede." 

pe  toper  blamed  him  for  his  saw 

And  said  :  "  oure  self  may  clerely  knaw 

pat  we  bath  er  wele  worthy 

lfor  oure  dedis  here  forto  dy, 

And  for  oure  werkes  withowten  drede 

Hider  er  we  broght  to  haue  oure  mede. 

And  pis  man  pat  es  hider  broght 

In  word  ne  werk  he  trispast  noght,"'  etc. 

(H 1691-1702) 


Not  only  is  the  Bible  used  to  fill  in  the  details  of  incidents,  but  its 
influence  is  also  discernible  in  the  arrangement  of  part  of  the  Trial  before 
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Pilate,1  as  well  as  in  the  position  of  Christ's  Thirst  on  the  Cross  2  and  of  the 
Centurion's  Testimony.3  In  general,  then,  the  amplified  version  is  much  nearer 
the  Bible  than  the  original  poem. 

The  additional  details  about  Judas  might  be  taken  from  either  the  Legenda 
Aurea  or  Historia  Scholastica :  Judas  held  the  money  bags  and  stole  one-tenth 
of  all  the  treasure  that  came  to  the  twelve ;  he  sold  Jesus  for  thirty  pieces  to 
make  up  for  one-tenth  the  price  of  Mary's  ointment  which  he  considered  he  had 
lost  (19/i*-21/46*). 

Portabat  enim  loculos  et  ea,  quae  Christo  dabantur,  furabatur.  Dolens 
vero  tempore  dominicae  passionis,  quod  unguentum,  quod  trecentos  de- 
narios  valebat.  non  fuerat  venditum,  ut  illos  etiam  denarios  furaretur,  abiit 
et  dominum  XXX  denariis  vendidit  .  .  .  vel  (ut  quidam  ajunt)  omnium, 
quae  pro  Christo  dabantur,  decimam  partem  furabatur  et  ideo  pro  decima 
parte,  quam  in  unguento  amiserat,  scilicet  pro  XXX  denariis,  dominum 
vendidit.4 

The  detail  about  Judas's  wife  : 

In  litel  purses  euer  he  stale 
pe  tende  of  J'aire  tresore  bi  tale, 
Jpat  broght  he  euer  vnto  his  wife ; 
jxis  cursedly  he  led  his  life, 

(20/25*-28*) 

is  from  the  Historia  Scholastica. 

Habebat  enim  vxorem  et  filios,  sicut  scriptum  est  de  eo  :  "  Fiant  filii 
ejus  orphani,  et  uxor  ejus  vidua  etc."  (Ps.  cviii)  Vxori  ergo  et  filiis  dabat 
quae  furabatur.5 

1  The  rendering  of  John  xix,  4-8,  which  in  the  Northern  Passion  is  confused  with  other 
matter  and  transferred  to  a  later  point,  is  in  the  revised  version  restored  to  its  proper  place. 
The  parallels  with  the  Vulgate  are  as  follows  : 


Original  Pass. 

Revised  Pass. 

Vulgate. 

1192-1216 

1192-1216 

Jo.  xix,  1-3 

1216a-1216/ 

Jo.  xix,  4 

1217-1218 

1217-1218 

Jo.  xix,  5 

1218a-1218x 

Jo.  xix,  6-8 

1219-1244 

1219-1244 

Jo.  xix,  9-12/ 

1244a-1244gr 

Jo.  xix,  13 

1245-1248 

1245-1248 

Jo.  xix,  14—  15a 

1252-1258 

Jo.  xix,  7 

1259-1260 

Jo.  xix,  6 

1261-1264 

Jo.  xviii,  31 

1265  IT. 

1265  ff. 

Jo.  xix,  156  ff. 

2  In  the  original  poem.  John  xix,  28-30  (1718-30)  precedes  John  xix,  25-27  (1731- 
54).    The  revised  version  gives  John  xix,  28-30  following  v.  17t>4. 

3  The  words  of  the  Centurion  (1829^0)  which  are  separated  from  Christ's  death  by  the 
Harrowing  of  Hell  (1809-28)  in  the  original  poem,  are  in  the  amplified  version  placed 
immediately  after  Christ's  death  (1808a-1808/)  as  in  Luke  xxiii,  47  and  vv.  1829  ff.  are  altered 
to  a  recapitulation  of  the  Centurion's  words. 

4  Legenda  Aurea  (ed.  Graesse),  pp.  185-6.  5  Migne,  Pair.  Lot.,  198,  col.  1598. 
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When  Judas  hanged  himself,  his  body  burst  open  to  let  out  his  soul.  The 
soul  could  not  pass  by  his  mouth  which  had  kissed  Christ  (862a-862/>). 

.  .  .  abiens  laqueo  se  suspendit  et  suspensus  crepuit  medius  et  diffusa 
sunt  omnia  viscera  ejus.  In  hoc  autem  delatum  est  ori,  ne  per  os  effun- 
deretur  non  enim  dignum  erat,  ut  os  tarn  viliter  inquinaretur,  quod  tarn 
gloriosum  os  scilicet  Christi  contigerat.1 

The  Middle  English  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,2  as  Horstmann  pointed  out,3 
furnished  the  expanded  version  with  the  story  of  the  imprisonment  and  release 
of  Joseph,  and  also  with  some  details  of  the  Burial.  Though  the  earlier  poem  is 
in  stanzas  of  alternate  rhyme,  the  editor  has  preserved  many  of  the  original 
rhymes  in  his  couplets,  as  in  the  following  passages  : 


Gospel  of  Nicodemus. 

)}an  come  a  knyght  of  bam  pat  woke 

Ihesus  in  pe  monument : 
"  )Pat  body  pat  yhe  vs  bitoke 

Es  rysen  and  fro  vs  went ; 

(793-6) 

])e  mykell  stane  pat  lay 

His  rysyng  forto  lett 
)pat  aungell  put  oway 

And  bareopon  him  sett. 

(801-4) 


Northern  Passion. 

"  j?e  body  bat  }e  vs  bitoke 
Es  resin  out  of  be  monument, 

And  at  his  will  he  es  furth  went 


pe  mekill  stane  J>at  on  him  lay, 

Ane  angell  putted  it  oway 

And  faropon  him  self  he  set, 

All  men  on  Hue  might  him  noght  let ; 

(2052-8) 


When  he  was  layd  in  graue, 
We  keped  him,  als  yhe  wate ; 

Schortly  lorne  him  we  haue, 
He  es  rysen  &  gane  his  gate. 

And  als  wele  wate  we  yhisterday 
How  Ioseph  presond  was, 

And  how  yhe  keped  him  vnder  kay 
ffor  pat  he  suld  noght  pas ; 

(825-32) 


And  by  him  self  ful  wele  we  wate 
Eesen  he  es  and  gan  his  gate ; 
And  als  we  wate  wele  ^isterday 
How  3e  kepid  ioseph  vnder  kay 

(244/2i*~24*)  4 


1  Legenda  Aurea  (ed.  Graesse),  p.  186,  see  also  Historia  Scholastica  (Migne,  Patr.  Lai. 
198),  col.  1650. 

2  Edited  by  W.  H.  Hulme,  E.  E.  T.  S.  Extra  Series  C.  (1907). 

3  Herrig's  Archiv,  LVII,  pp.  78-83. 

4  The  other  parallels  noted  by  Horstmann  are  the  following :  Harrowing  of  Hell  (Harley 
39,  N.P.  1810;  Harrowing  of  Hell,  237-8,  N.  P.  1819-20. 

Northern  Passion. 


Gosp.  of  Nic. 
687 
724 
771 
775 


Northern  Passion. 
1846d 
1896? 
920&-1920Z 
1920o 


Gosp.  of  Nic. 
829-832 

785 
759 


242/ll*-i2* 
244/23*-24* 
242/13* 
242/15* 
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The  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  was  also  used  by  the  reviser  of  the  Northern  Passion 
in  a  passage  not  quoted  by  Horstmann,  i.  e.  the  episode  of  the  Devil  and  Pilate's 
Wife  (1061  ft").  In  the  original  version  Pilate's  wife  says  a  beast  from  Hell 
appeared  to  her  (1098),1  but  the  reviser  followed  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  in 
making  Satan  take  the  form  of  an  angel.2 

On  |>e  nyght  als  ane  aungell  Als  ane  angell  he  went  hi  night 

He  appered  to  Pilate  wife ;  Preuely  to  proue  his  might, 

"  vnto  ]n  lord  bou  tell  And  forto  saue  so  ihesm  life 

He  lett  noght  ihesus  lyf."  He  went  vnto  sir  pilat  wife 

(Gosp.  of  Mc.  189-92)  (H  1071-4). 

The  voluminous  literature  on  Mary's  sufferings,  represented  in  Latin  by 
Bernard's  Liber  de  Passione  Christi,3  Pseudo-Anselm's  Dialogus  Beatae  MarifM 
et  Anselmi  de  Passione  Domini*  Bonaventura's  Meditationes  Vitae  Christie 
and  Ludolph  of  Saxony's  Vita  Iesu  Christi,6  and  in  English  by  translations 
and  adaptations  of  these  7  as  well  as  by  the  complaints,8  contributed  toward  the 
expanded  version  details  which  are  for  the  most  part  literary  commonplaces. 
Mary's  meeting  with  Jesus  on  the  road  to  Calvary  9  is  related  in  the  Dialogue 
attributed  to  St.  Anselm  : 

Cum  autem  educeretur  films  meus  principalis,  cum  duobus  sceleratis  extra 
portam  civitatis,  cum  ingenti  pressura  irruentis  populi  et  insultantis,  volui 
earn  sequi  et  videre,  sed  non  potui  prae  maxima  multitudine  populi,  quae 
ad  opprobrium  filii  mei  convenerat.  Sed  tandem  cum  Maria  Magdalena 
deliberavi  quod  per  viam  adjacentis  plateae  circa  quemdam  fontem  cir- 
cuiremus,  quatenus  illi  obviaremus.  Et  cum  venissemus  juxta  fontem, 
obvium  habuimus  meum  nlium  deformatum,  pressum  omni  dolore;  qui 
benigne  inclinabat  se  ad  me,  ac  si  diceret,  Grates  tibi  refero  etc.1" 

Gosp.  of  Nic.  Northern  Passion.  Gosp.  of  Nic.  Northern  Passion. 

778-780  242/i7*-i8*  819  244/15* 

788  242/22*  823  244/ij* 

1069  243/29*-30*  841-845  245/3Q*-42* 

790-792  243/h*~36*  850-852  245/45*~46* 

811-812  2059-2060  853-855  2066c-2066r/ 

813-815  243/3*^*  858-860  2068a-20686 

817-818  244/1  i*-i2*  862-864  2070a-20706 

vv.  1904,  2027,  which  Horstmann  notes  as  parallel  to  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  722  and 
828,  reproduce  the  phraseology  of  the  original  version  of  the  Northern  Passion  and  are  not 
significant  of  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus. 

1  Cf.  vv.  1103  and  1108,  where  the  beast  is  also  mentioned. 

2  w.  1103  and  1108  are  altered  in  the  revised  version  so  that  the  beast  is  not  mentioned. 

3  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.,  182.  col.  1133.  4  Ibid.  159,  col.  271-90. 

5  Ed.  Venice,  1512,  fol.  436.  6  Ed.  Paris  and  Rome,  1865. 

7  e.g.  Richard  Rolle's  Meditations  on  the  Passion  (Horstmann,  "  Yorkshire  Writers,"  1, 
83);  "  Lamentatio  St.  Bernardi  de  compassione  Mariae  "  (Minor  Poems  of  the  Vernon  MS. 
E.  E.  T.  S.  98),  p.  301,  etc. 

8  Cf.  Taylor,  Modern  Philology,  IV,  605  ff. ;  Thien,  Uber  die  englischen  Marien  klagen 
Kiel,  1902). 

a  177  /  i*-179  /  40*.  10  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  159,  col.  282. 
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Mary's  fear  that  the  Jews  will  break  Jesus'  legs  as  they  did  those  of  the  two 
thieves  1  is  in  Bonaventura's  Meditationes  : 

Kedeuntibus  ipsis  versus  dommwrn  iesum  timens  matev  ne  simile  facerent 
filio  tacta  dolore  maximo  cordis  intrinsecus  cogitauit  ad  arma  sua  recurrere. 
scilicet  humilitatem  sibi  mnatam  &  genibus  positis  &  manibws  can^elatis 
vultu  lachrymabili  &  voce  rauca  sic  omnes  alloqtw'tur  dicers.  .  .  .  Joannes 
vero  Magdalena  &  sorores  stabant  genuflexe  cum  ea  &  amarissime  omnes 
flebant.  ...  2 

The  Virgin's  grief  at  the  act  of  Longinus  3  is  described  by  Pseudo-Anselm 
thus  : 

Cumque  hoc  viderem,  quod  talem  crudelitatem  in  jam  mortuum  exer- 
cerent,  et  exanimis  facta  fui,  et  tunc  vere  impleta  est  prophetia  Simeonis, 
etc.4 

Mary's  trust  that  Jesus  will  rise  again,  twice  mentioned  in  the  expanded 
version,5  is  not  usually  stressed  in  accounts  of  the  sorrows  of  Mary ;  it  is  found 
in  Vincent  de  Beauvais'  Speculum  Historiale,  Lib.  VII,  ch.  23  : 

Ambroses  super  Lucam.  Fugiewtibt^s  apostolis :  maria  ante  crucem 
stabat :  &  piis  spectabat  ocuk's  filii  vulnera.  spectabat  non  pignoris 
mortem  set  mundi  salutem.6 

Though  the  reviser  may  have  collected  these  details  on  Mary's  sufferings  from 
different  books,  he  more  probably  found  them  combined  in  some  earlier  work, 
perhaps,  as  his  use  of  the  vernacular  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  suggests,  in  an 
English  poem. 

The  Cross  Story  of  the  expanded  version  is  composed  quite  independ- 
ently of  the  original  poem  :  the  story  is  drawn  from  the  Latin  Legend,1  to 
which  are  added  details  from  the  Latin  Vita  Adae  et  Evae.8  From  the  latter  are 
taken  the  sickness  of  Adam,  the  account  of  the  Fall,9  the  angel's  promise  to  Seth 
at  the  gate  of  Paradise  10  and  the  burial  of  Adam.11  The  remainder  of  the  story 
is  fairly  close  to  the  Legend  ;  the  variations  from  it  are  usually  omissions,  e.  g. 
the  second  vision  of  Seth  at  the  gate  of  Paradise,12  the  words  of  God  to  Moses,13 
speech  of  the  men  whom  David  healed,14  the  lights  and  guards  by  the  rods  in  the 
cistern,14  David's  speech  of  praise  at  finding  the  rods  rooted,15  and  also  the  names 

1  1864c-1864d.  2  Ed.  Venice,  1512,  p.  436.  3  1880c-1880/. 

4  Migne,  Pair.  Lett.  159,  col.  286.  5  1840£-1840r,  1896m-1896p. 

6  Ed.  Venice  1494,  p.  75;  see  also  Cursor  Mundi,  17067-74;  "Patris  sapientia  sive 
horae  de  cruce  "  (Minor  Poems  of  the  Vernon  MS.  I,  41-42);  "  Lamentatio  St.  Bernard 

'  de  compassione  Mariae  "  (Ibid.  p.  301). 

7  Meyer,  Abh.  der  bayr.  Ak.  XVI,  p.  131  ff. 
s  Meyer,  Abh.  der  bayr.  Ak.  XIV,  p.  187  ff. 

9  146/i *-148/86*,  148/91  *-io6*;  Vita,  §§30-5. 

10  149/i68*-150/2i8*,  Vita,  §§41-2.  11  153/.349*-154/372*,  Vita,  §§  46-8. 

12  Legend,  §  8.  13  Ibid.  §  16.  11  Ibid,  §  18.  15  Ibid.  §  19. 
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of  the  four  rivers  in  Paradise,1  of  the  pool  in  which  the  tree  was  thrown  2  and  of 
the  water  over  which  it  was  a  bridge.3  The  combination  of  the  Legend  and  the 
Vita  was,  however,  probably  not  made  by  the  author  of  the  expanded  version, 
but  adapted  from  some  Middle  English  poem.    For  a  number  of  parallels  with 

the  Cursor  Mundi  occur  in  the  Gross  Story  : 


sone  he  sayde  .1.  sal  J>e  say, 
How-gate  )>ou  sal  take  ]>i  way. 
"  pat  gresse  sal  teyche  \>e  ]>i  gate. 
ri$t  to  paradise  3ate."  4 

pe  quilest  f>ai  in  ]>at  wode  ware 
\er  wandis  ay  wi}>  him  bare.6 

{>er  }>ai  had  mykil  water  wrane. 
moises  on  ]>e  harde  stane.8 

Vn-to  pat  ilk  sted  J?ou  pass, 
Quar  moyses  him  doluen  was ;  10 

pai  went  ham  for])  bi  ]>e  strete. 
and  foure  sarasinis  con  pai  mete.12 

$e  sal  finde  J?e  wandis  }>are. 
atte  moises  ay  wip  him  bare.14 


*"  And  sun,"  he  said,  "  I  sail  J?e  say 
Wharby  pou  sail  ken  ]>e  wray  : 
}3ou  sail  sone  find  a  grene  gate 
Euyn  vnto  paradis  3ate ;  "  5 

And  als  a  relik  obout  j>am  bare, 
With  wirschip  als  J>ai  worthy  ware :  7 

We  sail  gett  water  grete  wane 
Here  out  of  ]>is  hard  stane.9 

))us  when  dauid  warned  was 
Till  araby  sone  gan  he  pas,11 

And  als  )>ai  went  so  by  ]>e  strete, 
Seke  men  many  gan  fai  mete,13 

\)e  same  lenkith  }et  war  )?ai  fare, 
Als  moyses  in  desert  fam  bare ; 15 


Now  since  parallels  with  the  Cursor  Mundi  are  not  characteristic  of  other  parts 
of  the  expanded  version,  and  since  in  one  case  the  reviser  certainly  borrowed  from 
vernacular  literature,  it  is  quite  possible  that  here  too  he  was  using  an  English 
poem  which  is  responsible  for  the  parallels  with  the  Cursor  Mundi. 


1  Legend,  §  6.  2  Ibid.  §  25. 

4  Cursor  Mundi  (Fairfax  MS.)  1249-50,  1263^. 

6  Cursor  Mundi  (Fairfax  MS.),  6345-6. 

s  Cursor  Mundi  (Fairfax  MS.),  6389-90. 

10  Cursor  Mundi  (Cotton  MS.),  7997-8. 

12  Cursor  Mundi  (Fairfax  MS.),  8071-2. 

A4  Cursor  Mundi  (Fairfax  MS.),  8005-6. 


3  Ibid.  §  26. 

5  Passion,  149/i39*-i42*. 

7  Passion,  I66/429*- 438*. 

9  Passion,  156/447*-448*. 
11  Passion,  158/49i*-492*. 
13  Passion,  158/5ii*-5i2*. 
15  Passion,  159/545*-546*. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  NORTHERN  PASSION  AND  THE  DRAMA 

The  Northern  Passion  was  a  text  easily  available  to  English  playwrights. 
Not  only  was  it  copied  frequently,  as  is  shown  by  the  number  of  extant  MSS., 
but  in  its  expanded  form  it  found  a  place  in  the  Northern  Homily  Collection, 
and  thus  became  part  of  the  regular  course  of  sermons  delivered  from  parish 
pulpits.1  This  use  must  have  been  particularly  frequent  in  the  North  of  England 
where  the  great  cycles  arose,  but  it  also  extended  to  the  East  Midland  district,2 
the  home  of  the  Hegge  plays.  Moreover,  the  Passion  was  the  more  readily 
adaptable  to  the  purposes  of  the  playwright  from  its  introduction  of  a  large 
proportion  of  direct  discourse.3  This  semi-dramatic  character  was  already 
present  in  the  Old  French  original,  called  by  Roy  4  La  Passion  des  Jongleurs,  which 
had  contributed  much  toward  the  French  drama.  A  playwright,  therefore, 
in  search  of  material  for  a  Passion  Play  in  English  rhyme,  could  not  well  overlook 
the  Northern  Passion.  Of  the  extant  cycles,  Chester  shows  no  influence  of  the 
Passion  :  but  York  used  it  in  its  more  Northern  or  expanded  form,  while  the 
more  Southern  Hegge  and  Towneley  borrowed  from  the  original  more  Southern 
version.    The  three  cycles  may  best  be  discussed  separately. 

§  1.  The  York  Plays. 

Several  of  the  York  plays  dealing  with  the  Crucifixion  and  the  events  of 
Passion  week,  show  direct  dependence  upon  the  Northern  Passion.  Before 
proceeding  to  consider  the  character  and  extent  of  this  dependence,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  use  of  English  as  well  as  Latin  sources  has  already  been  estab- 
lished in  the  case  of  certain  plays  of  this  cycle.  As  long  ago  as  1885,  Lucy  Toulmin 
Smith r'  called  attention  to  their  relation  to  the  Cursor  Mundi.  Recently  a  more 
extensive  use  of  English  sources  has  been  disclosed.  Mr.  Craigie  6  has  shown 
that  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  material  was  taken  from  the  Middle  English 
metrical  version  rather  than  from  the  Latin;  and  Taylor  7  has  pointed  out  the 
occurrence  in  the  plays  of  certain  themes  borrowed  from  vernacular  lyrics. 

1  See  Horstmann,  Altenglische  Legenden,  n.  F.,  p.  xxvii. 

2  The  dialect  of  I  and  R  shows  East  Midland  characteristics.    See  above,  III,  §§  8,  11. 

3  See,  for  example,  Judas's  soliloquy  (148-52),  The  trial  before  Herod  (959-1006),  The 
colloquy  between  Simon  of  Cyrene  and  the  Jews  (1561-80),  and  the  guard  at  the  tomb 
(1955-66,  2021-48). 

4  Le  Mystere  de  la  Passion  en  France,  p.  27. 

5  York  Plays,  Oxford,  1885,  p.  xliv  ff. 

6  The  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  and  the  York  Mystery  Plays  ("  An  English  Miscellany  presented 
to  Dr.  Furnivdll,"  Oxford,  1901),  pp.  52-61.         7  Modern  Philology,  V,  18-22,  35-8. 
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H2  Introduction. 

The  agreements  in  content  between  the  plays  and  the  Passion  are  of  three  i 

kinds  :    (1)  a  general  similarity  in  outline   due  to  their  common  scriptural  I 

basis;1  (2)  agreement  in  incidents  -  which,  though  non-Biblical,  are  drawn  from  I 
the  great  store  of  mediaeval  tradition  common  to  many  writers;  (3)  agreement 
in  incidents,  small  in  themselves,  which  are  found  nowhere  else  in  Middle  English, 
and  either  rarely  or  not  at  all  in  Latin  and  French.    Agreements  of  the  first 
class  are,  of  course,  without  significance  for  our  purpose ;  those  of  the  second, 

while  not  sufficient  in  themselves  to  prove  influence  of  the  P fission,  are  valuable  j 

as  confirmatory  evidence;  those  of  the  third  class,  however,  are  of  the  highest  I 

importance  and  must  be  considered  in  detail.    In  addition  to  these  agreements  I 

in  content,  one  finds  a  series  of  passages  in  which  the  influence  of  the  Passion  I 

upon  the  plays  is  discernible  even  in  the  phrasing.    These  parallels  of  phrase  I 

are  of  importance,  not  only  in  confirming  the  evidence  offered  by  the  incidents,  I 

but  also  in  enabling  us  to  determine  which  form  of  the  Passion  was  used  by  I 

the  playwrights.    For,  while  the  incidents  might  have  been  drawn  from  I 

either  the  original  or  the  expanded  Passion,  the  parallels  of  phrasing  clearly  I 
indicate  use  of  the  expanded  version. 

Taking  up  the  evidence  in  detail,  we  have  first  to  consider  those  incidents  j 

which  are  significant  of  relation  of  the  plays  to  the  Passion.  They  are  five  in  j 
number  : — 

1.  In  the  strife  of  the  disciples  as  to  which  shall  rule,  Jesus  brings  a  little  | 


1  The  general  similarity  in  outline  can  be 
North.  Pass. 
Conspiracy  of  the  Jews. 
Entry  into  Jerusalem. 
Supper  at  Simon's  and  Bargain  of  Judas. 
Last  Supper. 

Agony  in  the  Garden  and  Capture. 
Trial  before  Caiaphas  and  Peter's  Denial. 
Remorse  of  Judas. 
First  Trial  before  Pilate. 

Trial  before  Herod. 

Second  Trial  before  Pilate  and  Dream  of 

Pilate's  Wife. 
Crucifixion. 
Harrowing  of  Hell. 
Burial. 

Setting  of  the  guard  at  the  Tomb. 

Jesus  and  Mary  Magdalene. 
Fright  of  the  Jews. 


seen  from  the  following  table  : — 

York  Plays. 
Entry  into  Jerusalem. 
Conspiracy  of  the  Jews. 
Bargain  of  Judas. 
Last  Supper. 

Agony  in  the  Garden  and  Capture. 
Peter  s  Denial  and  Trial  before  Caiaphas. 

Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife  and  first  Trial 

before  Pilate. 
Trial  before  Herod. 
Remorse  of  Judas. 
Second  Trial  before  Pilate. 

Crucifixion. 
Burial. 

Harrowing  of  Hell. 

Setting  of  the  Guard  at  the  Tomb. 

The  Three  Maries  at  the  Tomb. 

Fright  of  the  Jews. 

Jesus  and  Mary  Magdalene. 


a  Judas's  Reason  for  selling  Jesus  (North.  Pass.  19/i* — 2I/46:  *  York;  xxvi,  127-54); 
The  Devil  and  Pilate's  Wife  {North.  Pass.  1061-1108 ;  York,  xxx,  159-96) ;  the  Tortures  a1  I  M 
Crucifixion  {North.  Pass.  1601-46w. ;  York,  xxxv.  1-248);  Longinus  {North.  Pas.  1869-886; 
York,  xxxvi,  291-312);  Harrowing  of  Hell  {North.  Pass.  1809-266;  York,  xxxvii). 
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child  before  them  as  an  example  of  humility.1  The  Biblical  account  of  the  Last 
Supper 2  has  no  mention  of  a  child,  but  the  York  plays  and  the  Passion  agree 
in  combining  with  the  strife  of  the  disciples  at  the  Last  Supper,  an  earlier 
strife,3  where  Jesus  used  a  little  child  as  an  example. 

2.  The  third  man  to  whom  Peter  denies  Jesus  is  Malcus,  the  soldier  whose  ear 
Peter  had  cut  off  in  Gethsemane.4  The  Bible  says  merely :  "  unus  ex  servis  ponti- 
ficis,  cognatus  ejus,  cujus  abscidit  Petrus  auriculam  "5;  York  and  the  Passion 
add  vividness  to  the  scene  by  identifying  this  unnamed  soldier  with  Malcus. 

3.  Judas's  thirty  pieces  are  destined  by  the  Jews  for  the  purchase  of  a  field 
wherein  they  may  bury  pilgrims.6  In  the  Northern  Passion  they  buy  Mount 
Calvary  and  call  it  the  Field  of  Blood.7  In  York  a  squire  wishes  to  pledge 
his  field  called  Mount  Calvary  for  thirty  pence,  whereupon  the  Jews  rob  him 
of  his  deeds  and  call  the  field  the  Place  of  Blood.8  The  Passion,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, contains  merely  the  germ  of  the  York  play,  and  if  the  identification  of 
Mount  Calvary  with  the  Field  of  Blood  were  a  commonplace  in  mediaeval 
literature,  we  should  hardly  recognize  a  parallel  here.  But  since  this  identifica- 
tion occurs  elsewhere  only  in  the  French  Passion  and  the  French  works  dependent 
upon  it,  the  Northern  Passion  is  clearly  the  source  of  the  play. 

4.  Jesus'  prayer  for  his  tormentors  corresponding  to  the  Biblical  "  Pater, 
dimitte  illis  :  non  enim  sciunt  quid  faciunt,"  9  is  transferred  from  its  scriptural 
position  immediately  after  Christ  is  hung  on  the  Cross,  and  combined  with  His 
last  speech.10  The  playwright's  repetition  of  this  prayer,  which  in  accordance 
with  the  arrangement  of  Luke  had  been  uttered  once  before  in  this  scene,11 
shows  that  he  was  here  following  the  Passion  and  not  rearranging  the  Bible 
independently. 

5.  The  helplessness  of  three  of  the  soldiers  who  discover  the  empty  tomb, 
is  contrasted  with  the  bold  resolve  of  the  fourth  to  tell  Pilate  the  truth.12  In 
the  Northern  Passion  the  three  lament  their  carelessness  and  counsel  flight 13 ; 
in  York  they  wish  to  tell  Pilate  that  the  body  was  stolen  by  force. 

The  above  parallels  of  incident  are  for  the  most  part  unaccompanied  by 
resemblances  in  phrasing ;  the  playwright  handled  his  material  freely,  and  clothed 
the  incidents  which  he  borrowed  in  his  own  language.  In  the  following  passages, 
however,  the  plays  show  the  influence  of  the  phraseology  of  the  Passion. 

x  North.  Pass.  297-308 ;  York,  xxvii,  73-89.    2  Luke  xxii,  24. 

3  Luke  ix,  46-8  and  Mark  ix,  35-7.  4  North.  Pass.  715-26;  York,  xxix,  135  £E. 

5  John  xviii,  26;  the  Fairfax  MS.  of  the  Cursor  Mundi  (second  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century)  also  identified  this  soldier  with  Malcus  (E.  E.  T.  S.  ed.  15927-30). 
0  North.  Pass.  879-84;  York,  xxxii,  332-7.      7  North.  Pass.  885-9006. 
8  York,  xxxii,  338-72.  9  Luke  xxiii,  34. 

10  North.  Pass.  1800-1804d;  York,  xxxvi,  252-6.        11  York,  xxxv,  259-64. 

12  North.  Pass.  2021-47 ;  York,  xxxviii,  288-346. 

13  This  incident  also  occurs  in  the  Resurrection  poem  of  Ashmole  61  (Herrig's  Archiv.  Ixxix, 
pp.  441  ff.),  which,  as  is  shown  below  (see  p.  95,  n.  2),  is  closely  related  to  the  Northern  Passion. 
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Introduct  \ 


Northern  Passion  (Harl  MS.). 
\)'dt  es  inogh,  vs  nedes  no  mare.  (422) 

And  athes  vnto  }>am  he  sware 

J?at  he  saw  ihe.su  neuer  are.  (707-8) 

ftarfore  I  pray  $ow  lattes  him  pas, 

And  here  jowre  mone  als  it  was. 

(834«-8346) 

Mercy  of  crist  wald  he  nane  craue, 
ffor  whi  he  hopid  nane  forto  haue. 

(825-6) 

"  bere  it  sal  he 
)?at  )?ar  on  suld  hanged  be." 

(1515-16) 

And  Jus  grete  birj>in  }>at  he  beres 
To  gang  with  all  mekill  him  deres. 

(1567-8) 


A  man  es  here  omanges  vs  led 

)?at  wery  es  and  all  for  bled.  (1563-4) 


Symon  saw  it  was  no  bote 

Ogaynes  so  many  forto  mote.  (1581-2) 


p&t  opeY  failed  a  fute  and  mare. 


(1610) 


Sunder  went  both  sins  and  vaine, 
To  fele  J?at  was  a  ferlv  paine. 

(1620a-16206) 


And  als,  "  lama^abathany ;  " 

"  My  lord,  my  god,  my  fader  fre, 
Whi  hastou  forsaken  me  ?  " 

(1788,  1791-2) 


York  Plays. 

Itt  is  i-nowe,  }e  nedis  no  moo. 

(XXVII,  178) 
But  I  saye  as  I  firste  saide, 
I  sawe  him  neuere  are.     (XXIX,  131) 

Why  will  ye  J>anne  no$t  latte  hym 

passe, 

And  haue  of  me  agavne  youre  paie  ? 

'(XXXII,  189-90) 

Me  thare  aske  no  mercy,  for  none  mon 
y  gete.  "  (XXXII,  302) 

Be  my  feithe  bere  it  schall  hee 
j?at  }>er-on  hanged  sone  schall  bee. 

(XXXIV,  100-1) 

It  nedis  no$t  harde  to  harle 
Sen  it  dose  hym  slike  dere. 
I  se  here  comes  a  karle 
Shall  helpe  hvm  for  to  bere. 

(XXXIV,  227-30) 

Loo,  here  a  ladde  )>at  muste  be  ledde 

For  his  ille  dedis  to  dye ; 

And  he  is  brosid  and  all  for  bledde. 

(XXXIV,  212-4) 

It  helpis  no;t  here  to  striue, 
Bere  it  be-houes  me  nede. 

(XXXIV,  289-90) 

It  failis  a  foote  and  more. 

(XXXV,  107) 

Ther  cordis  haue  evill  encressed  his 
paynes, 

Or  he  wer  tille  j>e  booryngis  brought. 
3aa,  assoundir  are  both  synnous  and 


vevnis. 


(XXXV,  145-7) 


My  God,  my  God,  full  free. 
Lama;abatanye. 
Whar-to  for-soke  )jou  me. 

In  care  ? 

(XXXVI,  213-171 
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Northern  Passion  (Had.  MS.). 
Drink,"   pai  said,  "  for  no  thing 
spare."  (1724a) 


Vnder  \  e  cros  pai  gert  him  stand, 
And  gaf  him  a  scharp  spere  in  hand, 
J3e  poynt  pai  set  to  ihesu  side, 
And  bad  him  put  fra  him  }?at  tide. 

(1873-6) 


Thurgh  my  might  wele  I  may 
Kise  fra  ded  on  fce  thrid  day. 

(1929-30) 


And  so,  sir,  war  pe  latter  dede 
Wele  more  pan  pe  first  to  drede. 

(1941-2) 

Anoper  said :  "  What  es  ^owre  rede  ? 
);are  es  no  bute  bot  we  be  dede." 

(2033-4) 

We  wend  none  oper  men  had  wist 
On  what  wise  we  iosep  mist. 

(245/49*-50*) 


And  hike  $e  say  whare  so  $e  ga 
pat  pe  cors  es  stollen  30W  fra. 


(2065-6) 


' '  Luke  pat  ye  say  vnto  al  men 
On  pis  wise,  als  we  30W  ken, 
pat  armed  men  with  mekil  might 
Come  vnto  pe  graue  on  night, 
Sudanly  als     slepeand  lay 
And  stale  pe  cors  fra  30W  away. 

(2066e-20686) 


York  Plays. 

A  draughte  here  of  diinke  haue  I 
dreste, 

To  spede  for  no  spence  pat  }e  spare. 

(XXXVI,  240-1) 

pis  spere,  loo,  haue  halde  in  thy  hande, 
To  Jesu  (:ou  rake  fourthe  I  rede, 
And  sted  nou3t  but  stiffely  pou  stande 
A  stounde. 

In  Jesu  side 
Schoffe  it  J)is  tide. 

(XXXVI,  292-7) 

For  lesu  saide  even  opynly 
A  thyng  fat  greues  all  pis  Jury, 

And  113  te  so  may, — 
pat  he  schulde  rise  vppe  bodily 
With-in  pe  thirde  day. 

(XXXVIII,  134^8) 

His  lattar  deede  is  more  to  drede 
pan  is  the  firste,  if  we  take  hede. 

(XXXVIII,  140-1) 

Why,  canne  none  of  vs  no  bettir  rede  ? 
per  is  not  ellis,  but  we  be  dede. 

(XXXVIII,  311-12) 

3one  knyghtis  behoues   pere  wordis 
.agayne  call 
Howe  he  is  miste. 
We  nolde  for  thyng  pat  myght  be-fall 
pat  no  man  wiste. 

(XXXVIII,  403-6) 

Comaundis   youre   knyghtis  to  saie 
wher  pei  goo, 
pat  he  was  tane 
With  xxti  m1.  men  and  mo. 

(XXXVIII,  409-11) 

And  herkenes  what  pat  3e  shall  saie, 
To  ilke  aman  both  ny3t  and  daye, 
That  ten  m1.  men  in  goode  araye 

Come  30U  vntill, 
With  forse  of  armys  bare  hym  awaye 

Agaynst  your  will. 

(XXXVIII,  419-24) 
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It  remains  to  discuss  the  significance  of  these  parallels,  in  regard  to  the 
development  of  the  York  Cycle.  According  to  Davidson's  metrical  tests.1  plays, 
XXVII  {The  Last  Supper),  XXXV  [Crucifixion),  and  XXXVII  {Harrowing  of 
Hell),  form  part  of  a  parent  cycle  to  which  plays  XXYIII-XXXII  are  later 
additions.  Gayley  2  agrees  with  Davidson  that  XXVII,  XXXV  and  XXXVII 
are  early,  but  distinguishes  two  later  playwrights,  a  humorous  one,  who  wrote 
XXXIV  and  XXXVIII,  and  a  realistic  one  who  wrote  XXVI,  XXVIII-XXXII, 
XXXVI,  remodelled  XXXVII  and  XXXVIII,  and  retouched  XXXIV  and 
XXXV.  Now  of  the  plays  showing  the  influence  of  the  Northern  Passion, 
XXVII  and  XXXV  belong  to  the  earliest  stage  recognized  by  Davidson  and 
Gayley ;  XXXIV  and  the  original  form  of  XXXVIII  to  Gayley's  humorous  poet, 
■and  XXIX,  XXXII,  and  XXXVI  to  the  last  or  realistic  poet.  In  other 
words,  parallels  with  the  Passion  occur  in  all  three  stages.  Two  explanations 
are  possible  :  either  these  parallels  are  all  due  to  the  first  author,  portions  of 
whose  work  were  incorporated  by  the  two  later  poets  into  their  plays ;  or  all  three 
men  were  familiar  with  the  Passion.  In  view  of  the  verbal  parallels  in  XXXVI. 
which  is  undoubtedly  late,  the  second  explanation  is  probably  nearer  the  truth. 
The  discovery  that  even  the  earliest  stage  in  the  development  of  the  York  cycle 
shows  the  influence  of  the  Northern  Passion  is  a  fact  of  some  importance  in  deter- 
mining the  date  at  which  these  plays  were  composed.  The  version  of  the  Passion 
used  by  the  York  playwrights  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  expanded  version,  which 
was  probably  written  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.3  Since, 
in  all  probability,  a  few  years  at  least  elapsed  between  the  composition  of 
the  expanded  Passion  and  its  use  by  the  playwrights,  it  seems  unlikely  that  even 
the  earliest  stage  of  the  York  cycle  can  be  dated  earlier  than  1345-50.  This 
evidence  it  will  be  observed,  favours  the  date  (1340-50)  suggested  by  Lucy 
Toulmin  Smith,4  rather  than  "  the  first  third  of  the  fourteenth  century,'*  the  date 
recently  proposed  by  Gayley.5 

§  2.  The  Towneley  Plays. 

The  influence  of  the  Northern  Passion  on  the  Towneley  cycle  is,  curiously 
enough,  confined  to  Play  XX,  The  Conspiracy  and  Capture.6  Scholars  have 
already  recognized  this  play  as  a  combination  of  two  plays  7 ;  the  first  (vv.  1-313), 
probably  based  on  a  lost  York  Play,  relates  the  Conspiracy  of  the  Jews  and  the 

1  English  Mystery  Plays,  p.  137.  2  Plays  of  our  Forefathers,  pp.  153-8. 

3  See  above  p.  3.  4  York  Plays,  p.  xlv. 

5  Plays  of  our  Forefathers,  p.  133. 

6  The  Towneley  Platjs,  ed.  by  George  England  and  Alfred  W.  Pollard  (E.  E.  T.  S.  LXXI). 
.204-27. 

7  Cf.  Ebert,  Jahrbuch  fiir  romanische  und  englische  Literatur  (1859).  I.  p.  138.  Pollard 
E.  T.  S.  LXXI),  pp.  xxvi-xxvii,  and  Cady  in  Modern  Philology.  X,  58S  if. 
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Bargain  of  Judas ;  the  second  (vv.  314-755)  includes  the  Last  Supper,  the  Agony 
in  the  Garden,  the  Preparations  of  the  Soldiers  to  take  Jesus,  and  the  Arrest  of 
Jesus.  A  comparison  of  the  second  part  of  the  play  with  the  Northern  Passion 
discloses  extensive  verbal  parallels  which  establish  that  poem  as  a  source. 


Northern  Passion. 

Sir  whare  wilt  pou  halde  thi  feste 

we  willene  gane  sythene  maste  &  leste 

Ihesu  ansuerde  sone  on  ane 

and  callede  to  hym  PeU'r  &  Iohne 

gase  he  saide     schaH  fynd  &  mete 

a  man  with  watir  in  ]>e  strete 

J?e  house  })at  he  gose  to  with  grytfte 

3e  saht  hym  folowe  &  gaa  hyme  wyth 

the  lorde  of  J>e  house  ye  schaH  fynde 

a  symple  mane  of  sely  kynde 

To  hym  ^e  saH:  speke  and  saye 

I  come  sone  in  my  waye 

I  will  festene  in  his  hauHe 
Me  and  Myne  discypitls  a  lie. 

(Ad.  177-90) 

Iudas  saughe  J  ay  sittene  a  He 
agayne  Ihesu  he  gane  downe  fa  tie 
pat  he  moughte  with  hym  ete 
his  tresouwe  ne  wolde  ne  noghte  forgete 
he  stale  owte  of  his  lordis  dysche 
])e  beste  MorseHe  of  his  fysche. 

(Ad.  209-14) 

Or  ]>e  cokke  thrise  sail  crawe  ' 
])ow  sail  forsake  me  in  a  thrawe 

(409-10) 

Petz/r  fore  soth  I  telle  it  ]>e 

Bot  if  pi  fete  wessch  be 

Thou  getys  no  parte  of  my  blys. 

~Petyr  seyd  ]at  wyll  I  not  mys 

Pet?/r  seyd  And  opyr  mo 

That  parte  wyll  we  not  fore  go 

Wessch  fete  &  hendz/s  we  pray  the. 

(A.  348a-345) 

Iudas  has  slepyd  neuer  a  dele 

(498) 


Towneley  XX. 

Sir,  where  will  ye  youre  pask  ette  ? 

Say  vs,  let  vs  dight  youre  mete. 

Go  furth,  Iohfi  and  peter,  to  yond  cyte ; 

when  ye  com  ther,  ye  shali  then  se 

In  the  strete,  as  tyte,  a  man 

beryng  water  in  a  can ; 

The  house  that1  he  gose  to  grith, 

ye  shali  folow  and  go  hym  with ; 

The  lord  of  that  house  ye  shall  fynde, 

A  sympyH  man  of  cely  kynde ; 

To  hym  ye  shali  speke,  and  say 

That  I  com  here  by  the  way ; 

Say  I  pray  hym,  if  his  wiH  be, 

A  lytyti  whyle  to  ese  me, 

That1 1  and  my  dyscypyls  all 

myght  rest  a  whyle  in  his  haH. 

(314-29) 

Tunc  comedent,  &  Iudas  porrigit 
manum.  in  discum  cum  Ihesu. 

Iudas,  what1  menys  thou  ? 

No  thyng,  lord,  bot1  ettf  with  you. 

(352-3) 


Peter,  thou  shaH  thryse  apon  a  thraw 
fforsake  me,  or  the  cok  craw. 

(380-1) 

Bot  I  the  wesh,  thou  mon  mys 
parte  with  me  in  heuens  blys. 
Nay,  lord,  or  I  that1  forgo, 
wesh  heede,  hand^/s,  and  feytt  also. 

(392-5) 


Iudas  wakys,  and  slepys  not1  he.  (654) 
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Northern  Passion. 

Ryse  vppe  all  for  my  sake 

I  se  j^aime  come  bat  wyll  me  take. 

(501-2) 


tok  be  ere  bat  was  of  schorn. 


(I.  584) 


Ihesus  sayd  ;he  bynd  me  here 
Als  I  war  a  thefis  fere 
Tyll  me  ^he  do  mykyll  vnryght 
pus  to  fare  wyth  me  by  nyght. 


(591-4) 


TowneHey  XX. 

BoV  com  furtti,  peter,  and  tarv  no 
langere ; 

lo,  where  thay  com  that1  wiH  me  take  ! 

(658-9) 

Take  me  thi  ere  that1  he  of  share. 

(690) 

ye  knyghtys  that1  be  commen  now  here, 
thus  assemblyd  in  a  rowte, 
As  I  were  thefe,  or  thefys  fere, 

with  wepyns  com  ye  me  abowte ; 
Methynk,  for  sothe,  ye  do  furl  y'rt 

thus  for  to  seke  me  in  the  nvghf. 

(700-5) 


The  play  on  the  Capture  is  written  in  couplets,1  quatrains 2  and  thirteen-line 
stanzas.3  According  to  the  theory  recently  put  forward  by  F.  W.  Cady,4  the 
couplets  are  due  to  an  editor  writing  at  a  later  date  than  the  author  of  the  Secunda 
Pastorum,  and  the  quatrains  by  a  still  later  editor.  Since  the  parallels  with  the 
Passion  occur  both  in  the  quatrains  and  in  the  couplets,  but  not  elsewhere,  it  is 
clear  that  all  the  parallels  are  due  to  one  or  the  other  of  Cady's  two  editors. 
Moreover,  the  influence  of  the  Passion  throws  some  light  on  the  complicated 
structure  of  this  play.  The  editor  who  wrote  in  couplets  appears  to  have  arranged 
the  events  of  the  Last  Supper  in  this  order  :  the  Washing  of  the  Disciples'  Feet 
(350-1,  384^-407),  Eucharist,  Denunciation  of  Judas  (vv.  352-73) ;  Prophecy  of 
Peter's  Denial  (vv.  374-83),  and  there  the  play  ended.  This  play  7  was  after- 
wards revised  by  an  editor  who  rewrote  the  end  in  order  to  combine  it  with  a  play 
on  the  Capture  which  followed.  In  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  Gospel  of 
John  8  (XIII,  1  fT.),  he  rearranged  the  Last  Supper,  placing  the  Foot-washing  after 
the  Supper,  not  before;  but  in  the  process  of  rearrangement,  the  Institution  of 


1  vv.  314-407.  2  vv.  408-599,  652-755.  3  vv.  000-51. 

4  The  Couplets  and  Quatrains  in  the  Towneley  Mystery  Plays  (Journal  of  English  and 
Germanic  Philology,  X,  1911),  572-584. 

6  Cady  (op.  cit.,  577-8)  notes  that  the  account  of  the  washing  of  the  disciples'  feet  has  been 
split  into  two  parts,  the  second  of  which  is  placed  after  the  Prophecy  of  Peter's  Denial. 

6  It  is  not  probable  that  a  play  on  the  Last  Supper  could  have  originally  lacked  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Eucharist.  Though  in  our  text  of  the  York  Plays,  it  is  not  present,  it  probably 
occupied  part  of  the  leaf  lost  between  vv.  89  and  90  (p.  236). 

7  The  Agony  and  Capture  of  Jesus  is  a  play  separate  from  the  Last  Supper  in  York 
(XXVII  and  XXVIII),  in  the  early  stage  of  the  Hegge  Plays  (Prologue,  ed.  Shakespeare 
Society,  1841,  pp.  11-12)  in  the  Beverley  cycle  (see  Chambers,  II,  pp.  340-1)  and  in  the 
Hereford  cycle  (Chambers  II,  p.  369). 

6  See  above,  p.  59,  note  2. 
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the  Eucharist,  which  had  immediately  succeeded  the  Foot-washing,  was  omitted. 
The  editor  then  began  writing  a  passage  to  connect  the  Last  Supper  with  the 
Agony  in  the  Garden,  and,  following  the  order  of  the  Northern  Passion}  wrote 
the  Prophecy  of  Peter's  Denial  after  the  Foot-washing,  not  noticing  that  it  was 
already  narrated  in  the  couplets  closely  preceding  it.2  If  this  explanation  be 
the  true  one,  the  writer  of  the  couplets,  who  borrowed  extensively  the  phraseology 
of  the  Northern  Passion,  has  followed  its  order  less  than  the  author  of  the  quat- 
rains has  done,  though  the  latter  used  only  scattered  bits  of  the  phrasing  of  the 
Passion. 

§3.  The  Hegge  Plays. 

Investigation  of  the  Hegge  Cycle,3  or  Ludus  Coveniriae,  has  hitherto  been 
directed  for  the  most  part  to  fixing  the  place  of  its  origin,  and  determining  whether 
the  players  who  presented  it  were  craftsmen  or  monks.4  But  apart  from  these 
external  matters,  the  cycle  offers  many  difficulties  and  inconsistencies.  The 
dramatis  personae  are  in  part  Biblical  and  Legendary  characters,5  in  part 
personified  abstractions;  6  the  meter  varies  from  dimeters  in  eight-line  stanzas," 
to  quatrains  with  sixteen  or  seventeen  syllables  in  a  line ;  8  the  stage  directions 
are  partly  in  English,  partly  in  Latin ;  9  the  whole  cycle  according  to  the 
Prologue  10  was  given  at  one  time,  but  according  to  the  speech  of  Contemplation  11 
part  of  the  plays  were  presented  in  one  year,  and  part  in  the  following  yea  r ; 
finally,  even  in  such  a  simple  matter  as  the  division  of  the  cycle  into  plays,  the 
MS.  is  so  confused  that  Halliwell  and  Chambers  have  found  it  necessary  to 
divide  the  cycle  differently.12    These  inconsistencies  and  others  which  might  be 

1  vv.  329-410. 

2  Three  prophecies  of  Peter's  denial,  each  one  from  a  different  Gospel,  are  not  unusual 
in  the  Harmonies  (see  for  example  Clement  of  Llanthony,  British  Museum,  Royal  MS  3.  A.  X. 
fol.  17).  Even  in  the  York  Plays,  the  prophecy  occurs  twice,  once  (XXVII,  116-39)  according 
to  Luke  xxii,  31-4,  and  again  in  a  later  play  (XXVII,  129-52)  according  to  Matthew  xxvi. 
31-5.  The  peculiar  point  of  Towneb'y,  however,  is  that  in  two  passages  scarcely  fifty  lines 
apart,  the  story  is  told  according  to  Matthew. 

3  Ludus  Coventriae,  ed.  by  J.  O.  Halliwell,  Shakespeare  Society,  London,  1841. 

4  For  a  summary  of  the  discussion  see  Chambers,  The  Mediaeval  Stage,  II,  419-22;  and 
cf.  Gayley,  Plays  of  our  Forefathers  (London,  1908),  pp.  135-9,  and  Hemingway,  "English 
Nativity  Plays''  {Yale  Studies  in  English,  38,  New  York,  1909),  pp.  xxviii-xxxiii. 

5  Play  XV,  The  Birth  of  Christ,  for  example,  is  acted  by  Joseph,  Mary,  a  citizen,  and  the 
two  mid-wives,  Salome  and  3elomy. 

6  Contemplation  (VIII,  IX,  XI,  XIII,  XXIX),  Mary's  maidens,  Meditacion,  Contryssyon, 
Compassyon,  Clennes  and  Fruyssyon  (IX),  4  daughters  of  God  :  Trewthe,  Mercy,  Ryghtwysnes 
and  Pes  (XI),  Mors  (XIX),  Sapientia  (=  Christ  XLI). 

7  See  below,  p.  97,  n.  2.  8  Ibid.  pp.  98-99. 

9  Ibid.  p.  97,  n.  6.  10  Hegge,  p.  18.  11  Ibid.  p.  290. 

12  Halliwell  says  :  "In  the  order  of  the  pageants,  I  have  not  regarded  the  speeches  of  the 
vexillators ;  and  the  divisions  in  the  MS.  being  very  incorrectly  given,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  make  as  correct  an  arrangement  as  possible,  taking  the  two  other  series  of  mysteries  as 
my  guide  "  (p.  xii).  The  MS.  division  of  the  Plays  on  the  Passion,  as  given  by  the  number  at 
the  beginning  of  each  play,  is  as  follows  : 


!K)  Introduction. 

cited,  suggest  that  the  cycle  was  not  written  by  one  author,  but  (as  in  the  case  of 
the  York  and  the  Towneley  cycles)  represents  in  its  present  form  the  work  of  several 
men  writing  at  different  periods  and  drawing  their  material  from  various  works. 

The  sources  hitherto  pointed  out  for  the  plays  dealing  with  the  Passion  are 
the  Bible,  Tatian's  Harmony,  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  a  Middle- English 
Resurrection  poem,  from  Ashmole  61  and  English  lyrics.1  To  these  must  now 
be  added,  the  Northern  Passion,  as  will  appear  from  the  series  of  parallels  here 
subjoined  : 2 

Northern  Passion.  Hegge  Plays. 

Go  youre  wey  ffast  and  ye  shall  mete      Serys,  goth  to  Syon,  and  $e  xal  mete 
A  mane  berynge  watir  In  the  strete.  A  pore  man  in  sympyl  aray, 

(R.  181-2)     Beryng  watyr  in  the  strete, 

Telle  hym  I  xal  come  that  way.3 
To  hym  :e  schul  speke  And  seye  ..... 
)}at  I  com  sone  in  the  weye  Good  man,  the  prophete,  oure  Lord 

Jhesus, 

I  wryH  me  restyn  in  hys  halle  This  nyth  wyl  reste  wvthin  thin  halle. 

(I.  187-90)  (p.  250) 

26.  Council  of  Jews  and  Entry  into  Jerusalem  (Halliwell  XXV  and  XXVI  to  p.  257. ;'  Here 
Cryst  procedyth  on  fote  "). 

27.  Weeping  over  Jerusalem  and  Last  Supper  (H.  XXVI  from  p.  257  and  XXVI I  . 

28.  Betraying  of  Christ  (H.  XXVIII  to  middle  of  p.  289).  The  speeches  of  the  Doctors 
(pp.  288-9)  are  on  a  single  folio  with  a  blank  folio  before  and  after  them. 

29.  King  Herod,  Trial  before  Cayphas  and  Denial  of  Peter  (H.  XXIX  from  p.  2S9.  XXX 
through  p.  298,  "  And  so  wyl  I  thynkyn  from  hens  evyrmore  "). 

30.  Remorse  of  Judas,  Trial  before  Pilate  and  Herod  (H.  XXX  from  p.  298). 

31.  Devil  and  Pilate's  Wife,  Condemnation  (H.  XXXI,  XXXII  to  middle  of  p.  316). 

32.  Crucifixion  (H.  XXXII  from  p.  316). 

33.  Descent  into  Hell  (H.  XXXIII). 

34.  Burial  and  Setting  of  the  Guard  (H.  XXXIV,  XXXV  through  p.  343). 

35.  Harrowing  of  Hell  and  Resurrection  (H.  XXXV  from  p.  344). 

36.  Three  Maries  (H.  XXXVI). 

37.  Christ's  Appearance  to  Mary  (H.  XXXVII). 

In  Chambers'  division  (The  Mediaeval  Stage,  II,  417-18)  the  Entry  into  Jerusalem  is  a 
separate  play  and  the  Descent  into  Hell  is  joined  with  the  Crucifixion.  Otherwise,  Chambers' 
division  of  the  Passion  plays  practically  agrees  with  the  MS.  indications. 

1  Printed  in  Herrig's  Archiv,  LXXIX,  p.  441.  See  E.  Falke,  Die  Quellen  des  sog.  Ludvs 
Coventriae  (Leipzig-Reudnitz  1908).  That  Tatian's  Harmony  was  used  in  the  composition  of 
the  plays  is  doubtful :  Falke  shows  that  details  from  more  than  one  Gospel  are  included, 
but  his  proof  that  Tatian  was  used  is  not  conclusive.  Hegge,  pp.  283-4,  for  example,  which 
Falke  (p.  70)  derives  from  Tatian,  has  lines  taken  verbatim  from  the  Northern  Passion. 

2  In  the  list  of  parallels,  phrases  which  are  mere  translations  of  the  Vulgate  are  not 
included  unless  there  is  common  rhyme,  or  unless  the  rendering  of  the  Vulgate  text  seems,  on 
comparison  with  the  other  cycles,  the  Cursor  Mundi,  etc.,  to  be  peculiar. 

3  The  Towneley  Plays  also  parallel  the  Passion  at  this  point  (see  above,  p.  87),  but  a 
comparison  with  the  Towneley  passage  shows  that  Hegge  is  nearer  the  Northern  Passion. 
It  is  also  nearer  the  Northern  Passion  than  it  is  the  Cursor  Mundi,  which  reads  : 

"  Gas  til- ward  \>e  tun,"  he  said, 
"  A  man  \>a,r  yow  sal  mete, 
A  watrin  vescel  in  his  hand 

O-gains  yow  ]>at  strett.  .  .  ."       (E.  E.  T.  S.,  ed.  151S7-90) 
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Northern  Passion. 
I  and  my  dyscyples  alle 

(I.  187-90) 

Me  thynke  he  sayse  \>o\\  duse  full  ill 
pat  lattys  J>is  oygnement  juis  spyll. 

(127-8) 

To  J?e  iewes  I  xal  J>e  sellyn 
Al  thy  maystrye  for  to  fellvn. 

"(I.  149-50) 

How  sail  we  J>i  lord  here  knawe 
ffor  som  of  vs  hym  neuer  3h.it  sawe 
Iudas  sayd  thare  3I10W  noght  mysse 
Take  ^he  hym  }>at  I  sail  kysse. 

(521-4) 


pat  part  wyll  we  noght  for  go 
Wasche  fote  and  hand  we  pray  the. 

(344-5) 

So  schul  ;e  don  echon  to  othere 

As  eche  of  30U  were  otherys  brothere. 

(I.  363-4) 

Luf  and  I  sail  gyff  3I10W  i  o  mede 
In   heuen  bothe  clethe    ^howe  and 
fede,  (367-68) 

the  tyme  is  comen  ]>at  I  xal  fulfylle 
be  prophecye  for  alle  mannys  sake 
Spekyth  of  deth  |)at  I  xal  take 
And  3e  schul  ben  to  day  for  drede 
whan  I  schal  be  fro  30U  ledde 


Hegge  Plays. 
}a  !  for  hym  and  his  dyscipulys  alle, 
Ordeyn  thu  for  his  maunde. 

(p.  260) 

Lord!  me  thynkyth  thou  dost  ryght  ille, 
To  lete  this  oynement  so  spylle. 

(p.  265) 

My  masterys  power  for  to  felle, 
I,  Judas,  xal  asay  be  some  encheson, 
Onto  the  Jewys  hym  for  to  selle. 

(p.  267) 

3a  ther  be  many  that  hym  nevyr  sowe, 
Weche  we  wyl  sende  to  hym  in  fere ; 
Therfor  be  a  tokyn  we  must  hym 
knowe, 

That  must  be  prevy  betwyx  us  here. 

I  xal  ordeyn,  so  3e  xal  not  mysse ; 
Whan  that  3e  cum  hym  alle  abowth, 
Take  the  man  that  I  xal  kysse. 

(p.  269) 

That  part,  Lord,  we  wyl  not  forgo, 
We  xal  abey  his  comawndement ; 
Wasche  hed  and  hond,  we  pray  the  so. 

(p.  277) 

A  memory  of  this  have  ^e  xall, 
That  eche  of  30W  xal  do  to  othyr, 

With  umbyl  hert  submyt  egal, 

Es  eche  of  30W  were  otherys  brother. 

Nothyng,  serys,  so  wele  plesyth  me, 
Nor  no  lyff  that  man  may  lede, 

As  thei  that  levyn  in  charyte ; 
In  efne  I  xal  reward  here  mede. 

The  day  is  come, — I  must  procede 
ffor  to  fulfylle  the  prophecy; 

This  nyth  for  me  3e  xal  han  drede, 
Whan  noumber  of  pepyl  xal  on  me 

cry. 

ffor  the  prophetys  spoke  of  me, 

And  seydyn  of  deth  that  I  xuld 
take ; 

ffro  wheche  deth  I  wole  not  fie, 

But  for  mannys  synne  amendys 
make. 
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Northern  Passion. 

;e  schul  faste  fro  me  flee 

And  summe  of  3011  [for]  saken  me. 

(I.  374-80) 

ffor  I  sail  dy  and  breke  pe  lay 
And  ryse  apon  )>e  thyrd  day 
^an  sail  ^he  me  seke  and  see 
In  J-e  land  of  galyle. 

(389-92) 

ffor  I  wyll  for  pe  paymis  take 
To  lygge  in  preson  for  pi  sake 
And  with  J  e  wyll  I  take  pe  ded 
Sail  nothyng  refe  me  j>at  rede. 

(399-402 

Ryses  nowe  and  felowys  here  me 
ffor  here  wyll  we  no  lenger  be 
Vnto  a  towne  }>ai  toke  |>air  gate 
j?at  men  calles  Betany  pe  bate 

(423-6) 


Jpare  ^he  sail  me  all  abyde 
To  whyls  ]>at  I  go  here  bysyde 
3hyt  I  hafe  a  lytill  to  sayn 
When  [I]  haf  done  I  come  agayne. 

(429-32) 

My  fflessche  for  drede  it  is  qwakand 

(442) 

])e  third  tyme  agayne  he  3hede 
Hys  herand  fully  for  to  spede. 

(487-8) 

Rise  vp  for  my  sake 

And  se  hem  cum  pat  wille  me  take. 

(F.  501-2) 


Whom  seke  3e  fast  haue  3e  gone. 

(I.  537) 

Ihesu  of  na^areth  we  seke 

pan  spake  Ihesu  wyth  woidys  meke 


Hegge  Plays. 
This  nyth  fro  30W  be  led  I  xal, 

And  $e  for  fer  fro  me  xal  fle; 
Not  onys  dur  speke  whan  I  30W  calle,  I 

And  some  of  30W  forsake  me. 

ffor  30W  xal  I  dey  and  ryse  ageyn, — 
Un  the  thrydde  day  3e  xal  me  se 

Beforn  30W  all  walkyng  playn, 
In  the  lond  of  Galyle. 

Lord,  I  wyl  the  nevyr  forsake  ! 

Nor  for  no  perellys  fro  the  fle ; 
I  wyl  rather  my  deth  take, 

Than  onys,  Lord,  forsake  the  ! 

(pp.  277-8) 

But  all  my  frendys,  that  am  me  dere, 
Late  us  go,  the  tyme  drawyth  ny ; 

We  may  no  lengere  abydyn  here, 
ffor  I  must  walke  to  Betany. 

Here  JJiesus  goth  to  Betany-ward,  audi 
his  dyscipulys  folwyng  with  sad  conte-\ 
nawns,  Jhesus  seyvg. 

(p.  279) 

Petyr,  with  thi  fTelawys   here  xalt 

thou  abyde, 
And  weche  tyl  I  come  ageyn ; 
I  must  make  my  prayere  here  30U 

besyde, 

My  flesche  qwakyth  sore  for  fere  and 
peyn.  (p.  280) 

ffadyr,   the   thrydde   tyme   I  come 
ageyn, 

ffulleche  myn  erdon  for  to  spede. 

(p.  282) 

Ryse  up,  serys,  I  30U  pray  ! 

Onclose  ;our  eyne  for  my  sake ; 
We  xal  walke  into  the  way, 

And  sen  hem  come  that  xul  me  take. 

(p.  283) 

Aryse,  serys,  whom  seke  $e  ?  fast  have 
3e  gon.  (p.  284) 

Jhesus  of  Na3areth  we  seke, 
And  we  myth  hym  here  aspye. 
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Northern  Passion. 

I  seyde  xow.  fyrste  that  I  am  he. 

(I.  539-41) 

Body  and  saule  a  He  was  for  lorne 

illas  pat  exivr  was  he  borne 

bis  wanhope  his  saulle  schente. 

(Ad.  863-5) 

[hesus  sayd  ?he  bynd  me  here 
Als  I  war  a  thefis  fere 
Tyll  me  ;he  do  mykyll  vnryght 
fogis  to  fare  wyth  me  by  nyght  . 

(591-4) 

ffor  })ow  bryngis  vppe  newe  lawis 
pat  war  noght  vsed  be  are  dawis 

(1143-4) 

In  this  werlde  I  was  borne 

I  come  to  seke  ]>at  was  forlorne. 

(Ad.  1161-2) 


Hegge  Plays. 

I  told  }ow  now  with  wordys  meke 
Beforn  30W  alle,  that  it  was  I. 

(p.  284) 

Thou  haddyst  be  bettyr  a  ben  vnborn 
now, 

Thi  body  and  sowle  thou  hast  shent  t 

(p.  284) 

ffrendys,  take  hede  $e  don  unryth, 
So  unkendely  with  cordys  to  bynd 
me  here ; 
And  thus  to  falle  on  me  be  nyth, 
As  thow  I  were  a  thevys  fere. 

(p.  285) 

Because  thou  bryngyst  up  lawys  newe, 
That  in  oure  days  were  not  usvd. 

"(p.  300) 

And  in  this  werlde  I  was  born ; 
Be  my  fadyr  I  was  hedyr  sent, 
Forto  seke  that  was  forlorn. 

(p.  301) 

Jhesus,  thou  art  welcome  to  me; 
I  kan  Pylat  gret  thank  for  his 
sendyng ; 
I  have  desyryd  ful  longe  the  to  se, 
And  of  thi  meracles  to  have  knowyng. 

It  is  told  me  thou  dost  many  a  wondyr 
thyng, 

Crokyd  to  gon  and  blynd  men  to  sen, 
And  thei  that  ben  dede  gevyst  hem 
levyng, 

And  makyst  lepers  fayre  and  hool  to 
ben. 

These  arn  wondyr  werkys  wrougth  of 
the, 

Be  what  wey  I  wolde  knowe  the  trew 
sentens. 

Now  Jhesu,  I  pray  the,  lete  me  se 
0  meracle  wrougth  in  my  presens.1 

(p.  305) 

1  The  Vulgate  reads  :  "  Herodes  autem  viso  Jesu,  gavisus  est  valde.  erat  enim  cupiens 
;3X  multo  tempore  videre  eum,  eo  quod  audierat  multa  de  eo,  et  sperabat  signum  aliquod 
yidere  ab  eo  fieri.  Interrogabat  autem  eum  multis  sermonibus  "  (Luke  xxiii,  8-9).  The 
York  Plays  (XXXI,  196-217)  also  amplify  the  Vulgate  account,  but  lay  the  emphasis  on  the 
Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand  and  the  Raising  of  Lazarus. 


Herode  sayd  welcome  ihesu 
Me  lykes  bat  I  se  be  now 
I  thanke  hym  bat  he  hider  sent 
Nfow  bou  ert  in  my  palasse  lent 

(969-70;  973- 


4) 


t  hafe  herd  speke  of  bi  ganyng 
pou  has  done  many  selcouth  thyng 
be  blynd  men  J?ou  makys  to  se 
\)e  dume  to  speke  be  deef  to  here  be 
Orowkid  men  bou  has  done  gone 
ind  wode  men  made  hale  onone 
Do  now  for  he  luf  of  me 
Some  myracle  bat  I  may  se. 

(983-90) 
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ffoi  slepand  I  sawe  I  wyll  ;howe  tell 
A  best  I  wene  pat  come  fro  hell. 

(1097-8) 

tfor  pat  best  was  full  grisely 
I  sawe  neuiV  none  so  laithly 
A[nd]  I  was  nemV  }hit  so  adred 
Sithen  I  was  of  my  modir  fed. 

(1103-6) 

Of  ihesu  he  bad  |>e  do  pi  wyll 
Whethir  pow  will  hym  safe  or  sypll. 

(1011-12) 


he  seyd  to  the  iewes  $e  ben  to  blame 
feat  3e  wyten  Ihesu  al  thys  schame 
I  can  in  hy;>i  no  thynge  fynde 
where  for  men  schulde  hym  bete  or 
bynde.  (I.  1015-18) 

It  es  the  lawe  in  this  lande 

Of  this  paske  [  at  es  nere  hande 

3  if  any  mane  be  in  presoune 

flfor  Manslaughter  or  for  tresoune 

pat  he  owt  of  presone  delymYde  be 

&  with  owttene  damage  he  saH  ga  free. 

(Ad.  1021-6) 

J;ai  had  in  preson  [an  barabas 
)?at  bothe  thefe  and  traytur  was. 

(1049-50) 

they  luf  pe  not  what  seist  pou 
In  pes  pou  my^t  be  for  me 
But  for  ]>i  folke  of  pi  cuntre 
Bisshopes  of  pat  law  with  enuye 
Thynk  to  do  j>e  gret  .foly. 

(F.  1120-4) 

what  wiH  ;e  with  Ihesu  doo 
Synne  it  es  to  spyHe  his  blode 
ffor  I  ue  fynd  in  hym  bot  gude 
And  gude  it  es  we  latyne  hym  gaa. 

(Ad.  1174-7) 


Hegge  Plays. 

A  feud  aperyd  me  beforu, 

As  I  lay  in  my  bed  slepyng  fast ; 

Sethyu  the  tyme  that  I  was  born 
Was  I  nevyr  so  sore  agast !  (p.  310) 


Of  Herowd  the  kyug  thou  hast  good  1 
wyl ; 

And  Jhesus  he  sendyth  a$en  to  the,  I 
And  byddyth  the  chese  hym  to  save  or  I 
spylle!  (p.  311)1 

Serys,  trewly  $e  be  to  blame, 

Jhesus  thus  to  bete,  dyspoyle,  orl 
bynde ; 

Or  put  hym  to  so  gret  schame : 
ffor  no  defawth  in  hym  I  fynde. 

(p.  311) 

Therfore  undyrstande  what  I  xal  say,  I 
^e  knowe  the  custom  is  in  this  londe,  \ 

Of  ;our  Pasche  day  that  is  ner  honde,  I 
What  theff  or  tretour  be  in  bonde, 

For  worchep  of  that  day  xal  go  fre 
away 
Without  any  price. 

(pp.  311-12) 

Delyvere  us  the  theff  Barabas, 
That  for  mansclawth  presonde  was. 

(p.  312) 

Jhesus,  what  seyst  now  ?  lete  se, 
This  matere  now  thou  undvrstonde; 

In  pes  thou  myth  be  for  me, 
But  for  thi  pepyl  of  thi  londe, 

Busshoppys  and  prestys  of  the  lawe, 
Thei  love  the  not,  as  thou  mavst  se. 

(p.  312) 

Seres,  what  wole  }e  now  with  Jhesu 
do? 

I  can  fynde  in  hym  but  good  ! 
It  is  my  cownce     lete  hym  go. — 
It  is  rewthe  to  spvlle  his  blood  ! 

(p.  313) 
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Apon  ^lioure  fadirs  sail  }he  cry 
And  on  3houre  modirs  with  enuy 
ffadirs  wharto  whar  we  born 
ffor  mekyll  sorowe  es  vs  beforn 
Modiis  wharto  war  we  furth  broght 
Vs  had  bene  bettir  to  hafe  bene  noght. 

(1539-44) 

He  beres  hymself  pat  same  tre 
Wharon  he  sail  hangid  be. 

(1565-6) 

Will  pou  nowe  for  oure  sake 
At  pis  man  pe  rude  tre  take 
And  bere  it  }hider  par  it  sail  be 
ffull  mykill  thanke  we  will  kun  pe. 

(1569-72) 

Off  pis  harlot  it  is  scorne 
fforsakis  pou  to  bere  pe  tre 
Syn  we  haue  bidene  the. 

(F.  1576-78) 

lyghte  now  downe  of  pat  harde  tre 
kyng  of  Iewes  3if  pat  }ou  be 

(Ad.  1649-50) 


Pilate  seyde  I  grau/ite  it  the 

But  first  I  wile  witen  if  he  ded  be. 

(D.  1853- 


4) 


And  late  Iosep  haue  Al  hys  wyft. 

(I.  1860) 

Sithyn  stude  pai  in  pat  place 

And  lukyd  ihe.su  in  pe  face 

Wele  pai  saw  ihesu  was  dede 

To  breke  his  schankys  it  was  no  nede. 

(1865-8) 


Gase  and  kepis  als  ye  can 

Bothe  of  katell  and  of  lyfe 

And  apon  land  and  als  on  wyfe.2 

(1944-6) 


Hegge  Plays. 

And  to  here  faderes,  thei  xul  seyn, 
"  Wo 

to  the  tyme  that  thou  begat  me!  '' 
And  to  her  moderes,  "  Alias  !  wher  xal 
be  oure  dwellyng  ?  "         (p.  317) 


A  man  is  here  thou  mayst  se, 
Beryth  hevy  of  a  rode, 

Where  an  he  xal  hangyd  be. 
Therfore  we  pray  alle  the, 

Thou  take  the  crosse  of  the  man ; 
Bere  it  with  us  to  Kalvarye, 

And  ryth  gret  thank  thou  xalt  han. 

(p.  317) 

What  ?  harlot,  hast  pou  skorne 

To  bere  the  tre  ?    whan  we  the 


praye 


(p.  318) 


Heyl !  Kyng  of  Jewys,  yf  thou  be. 
3a  !  3a  !  sere,  as  thou  hangyst  there 

flesche  and  bonys. 
Com  now  down  of  that  tre  !      (p.  320) 

Sere  Joseph  of  Baramathie,  I  graunt 
the 

With  Jhesuis  body  do  thin  intent ; 
But  fyrst  I  wole  wete  that  he  ded  be. 

(p.  333) 

And  than  lete  Joseph  do  his  wylle. 

(p.  333) 

The  ij.  hiygtes  go  with  Joseph  to 
Jhesus,  and  stande  and  heldyn  hym  in 
the  face, 

Me  thynkyth  Jhesu  is  sewre  anow, — 

It  is  no  ned  his  bonys  to  breke  : 
He  is  ded,  how  thinkyth  30W  ? 

(p.  334)  1 

In  payn  of  3 our  godys  and  3  our  lyvys, 
That  ^e  lete  hem  nowth  shape  30U  fro, 

And  of  3 our  chyldere  and  3 our  wyfys, 
For  al  3e  lese,  and  3e  do  so. 

(p.  339) 


1  On  the  Longinus  incident,  see  below,  p.  96. 

2  Falke  (pp.  84-85)  points  out  that  the  Hegge  Resurrection  play  drew  from  a  Middle 
English  Resurrection  poem  in  Ashmole  61  (printed  in  Herrig's  Archiv,  LXXIX,  pp.  441-7) 
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These  parallels,  it  will  be  observed,  occur  throughout  the  whole  series  of  plays 
from  the  Preparations  for  the  Last  Supper  to  the  Setting  of  the  Guards  at  the 
tomb.  They  consist  for  the  most  part  in  verbal  resemblances,  but  at  certain 
points, — Jesus'  speech  after  the  Last  Supper,1  for  example, — the  play  follows  the 
order  of  the  Northern  Passion  as  well  as  its  phraseology.  In  this  connection  the 
incident  of  Longinus  deserves  special  notice.  According  to  the  Gospel  of  John, 
the  order  of  events  is  as  follows  :  the  Jews  beg  Pilate  to  have  the  legs  of  the 
crucified  broken,  Pilate  sends  knights,  one  of  them  pierces  Jesus'  side,  Joseph 
begs  Jesus'  body,  takes  it  down  from  the  cross,  etc.2  In  the  Northern  Passion  3 
and  the  Hegge  Plays,4  on  the  other  hand,  Joseph  begs  Jesus'  body  of  Pilate, 
Pilate  grants  the  body,  provided  that  Jesus  be  already  dead,  and  sends  knights 
to  investigate;  the  knights  force  Longinus  to  pierce  Christ's  side,  Joseph  takes 
the  body  down,  etc.  In  other  words,  the  incident  of  Longinus  follows  rather 
than  precedes  the  begging  of  Jesus'  body.  This  parallel  is  the  more  noteworthy, 
inasmuch  as  the  description  of  the  scene  in  the  Prologue  5  follows  the  order  of 
John.6 

In  order  to  define  the  relation  of  the  Hegge  plays  to  the  Northern  Passion, 
some  account  must  be  given  of  the  development  of  the  cycle.  The  following 
statement  is  put  forward  as  an  hypothesis  which,  though  not  proven  in  detail, 
may  serve  to  explain  a  part  of  the  confusion  undoubtedly  present  in  our  text  of 
the  plays.7 


the  names  of  the  four  knights  (Ashmole  vv.  GO  ff.,  Hegge,  p.  339)  and  the  boasts  of  the  four 
knights  to  Pilate  (Ashmole,  vv.  67  ft'.,  Hegge,  p.  339).  The  other  passage  cited  by  Falke 
(Ashmole,  vv.  96-99,  Hegge,  p.  340)  is  taken  by  the  poem  almost  word  for  word  from  the 
Northern  Passion  (1955-8).  That  this  poem,  which  occurs  only  in  a  late  fifteenth  century 
MS.  (see  above,  p.  15),  is  closely  related  to  the  Northern  Passion,  appears  from  the  following 
parallels  : 


Ashmole  61. 

Northern  Passion. 

Ashmole  61. 

Northern  PtwaUm 

6-7 

813-14 

546-7 

2039-2040 

9-10 

811-12 

549-50 

2061-2 

12-13 

1925-6 

564-5 

2047-48 

34-5.  64-5 

1933-4 

573-t 

2051-2 

96-9 

1955-8 

576-7 

2053-4 

101-102 

1959-60 

579-80 

2043-1 

107-8 

1967-8 

582-3 

2063-4 

310-11 

2057-8 

588-9 

2069-70 

461-62 

1999-2000 

591-2 

2071-2 

537-8 

2027-8 

594-5 

2073-4 

1  See  above,  pp.  91-92.  2  John  xix,  31-8. 

3  vv.  1841-96.  4  Hegge,  pp.  332-5.  5  Ibid.  p.  14. 

6  The  resemblance  of  the  Longinus  incident  in  the  Hegge  Play  to  the  Northern  Passion  is 
noted  by  Dr.  Peebles  {The  Legend  of  Longinus,  p.  137). 

7  For  a  different  theory  as  to  the  development  of  Hegge,  see  E.  N.  S.  Thompson's  article 
in  Modern  Language  Notes,  XXI,  pp.  18-20.  Mr.  Thompson  is,  I  think,  mistaken  in  assuming 
that  the  "  matere  that  we  lefte  the  last  }ere  "  of  Contemplacio  (Hegge,  p.  289)  includes  Plays 
I-XXVI11:  for  the  summary  of  last  year's  plavs  that  follows  mentions  onlv  incidents  from 
Plays  XXVI-XXVIII. 
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At  least  three  stages  in  the  development  of  the  cycle  can  be  pointed  out : 
(1)  the  original  cycle,  (2)  a  revision  by  B,  and  (3)  a  revision  by  C.  The  extant 
portions  of  the  original  cycle  may  be  distinguished  by  two  criteria :  first,  by  the 
metre,  which  appears  to  have  been  principally  an  eight-line  stanza  rhymed  aaa4b3, 
aacftb*,1  and  a  thirteen-line  stanza  rhymed  abababab4cdddc ;  2  and  secondly,  by  the 
Prologue,  which  in  its  original  form  was  probably  written  for  this  stageof  the  plays.3 
Even  at  this  early  period,  however,  the  cycle  was  a  composite  structure,  in  which 
were  embedded  bits  of  old  Christmas  and  Easter  Plays  4  and  perhaps  vernacular 
lyrics,5  the  whole  connected  by  stage  directions  in  Latin.6  The  plays  followed 
the  Biblical  narrative  rather  closely,  for  the  most  part,  but  legendary  incidents 
were  not  lacking,  especially  in  regard  to  the  early  life  of  Mary.7  The  plays 
on  the  Passion  with  which  we  are  specially  concerned  were  approximately  as 
follows  :  the  Entry  into  Jerusalem  (Prologue  xxiii) ;  8  the  Supper  with  Simon  the 
Leper;9  the  Last  Supper  and  Bargain  of  Judas  (Prologue  xxiv) ;  Agony  in  the 
Garden  and  Capture  (Prologue  xxv) ;  Trial  before  Caiaphas  and  Denial  of  Peter 
(Prologue  xxvi) ;  Accusation  before  Pilate,  Jesus  standing  at  the  bar  with 
Jesmas,  Dysmas,  and  Barabbas ; 10  and  the  Putting  to  Bed  of  Pilate's  Wife 
(Prologue  xxvii) ; 11  Kemorse  of  Judas  (Prologue  xxviii) ;  Dream  of  Pilate's 
Wife  and  Condemnation  (Prologue  xxix) ;  Crucifixion  (Prologue  xxx) ; 12  Inci- 

1  This  is  the  stanza  of  the  Chester  Plays. 

2  This  stanza  varies  in  the  length  of  the  ninth  line,  which  occurs  with  one,  two  or  three 
accents.  Davidson  (English  Mystery  Plays,  p.  246)  speaking  of  the  stanza  with  a  ninth  line 
of  one  accent  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  this  stanza  occurs  in  Plays  II,  XII,  XVI,  XXVT, 
XXVII,  XXIX ;  the  stanzas  in  these  plays  have  no  lines  with  less  than  two  accents. 

Other  meters  of  the  original  cycle  are  the  short-line  stanza  aaabcccb,  which  occurs  only 
in  the  Christmas  and  Easter  Plays  (Shepherds,  pp.  159-60,  Magi,  164-9,  171,  Innocents, 
179-83,  Resurrection,  341-3,  348-50,  353-5),  and  a  stanza  rhymed  aabaabbcbc  (Purification 
of  Mary,  XVIII,  and  Joseph's  Return,  XII). 

3  Chambers  (Mediceval  Stage,  II,  419)  is  probably  mistaken  in  considering  the  prologue 
later  than  the  play.  To  cite  only  one  piece  of  evidence — the  arrangement  in  small  cycles, 
one  of  the  late  changes  made  in  the  cycle,  is  not  represented  in  the  prologue.  Hemingway 
(pp.  xxxiii-xxxiv)  also  considers  the,  prologue  early. 

4  Christmas  and  Easter  plays  may  have  been  the  kernel  round  which  the  cycle  grew  up. 

5  Taylor  (Modern  Philology,  IV,  624-626  and  V,  29)  points  out  lyrical  themes  in  the  plays. 

6  Plays  with  no  English  stage  directions  are  I-VII,  XIV-XV1I,  XIX-XXIV,  XXXVI, 
XXXVIII,  XLI,  XLII ;  those  having  stage  directions  partly  in  Latin  and  partly  in  English 
are  VIII-XIII,  XVIII,  XXX,  XXXII,  XXXV,  XXXVII.  Although  Latin  stage  directions 
are  not  a  test  of  the  original  cycle  (they  occur  in  the  Assumption,  XLI,  which  is  certainly  late) 
probably  the  English  stage  directions  have  all  been  introduced  by  B  or  C. 

7  Play  X  describes  the  Betrothal  of  Mary  according  to  apocryphal  sources.  In  XIX 
Mors  and  Diabolus  appear  on  the  stage  to  carry  off  Herod  and  his  soldiers. 

8  Three  stanzas  preserved  on  pp.  252-3.  The  stanza  of  the  Prologue  has,  perhaps,  been 
re-written. 

9  The  anointing  of  Mary  (pp.  263-5)  is  in  the  stanza  of  the  early  cycle,  but  there  is  no 
play  on  the  subject  described  in  the  Prologue.  The  combination  of  this  incident  with  the 
Last  Supper  is  almost  certainly  a  late  piece  of  editing.    See  below,  pp.  99,  n.  7. 

10  Hegge,  pp.  314-15,  which  appear  to  correspond  with  the  description  of  the  Prologue. 

11  Cf.  York,  XXX,  150-8.  12  Hegge,  pp.  324-8. 
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dent  of  Longinus  and  Descent  of  Christ's  Soul  into  Hell  (Prologue  xxxi) ; 1 
Burial,  Setting  of  Guards  and  Resurrection  (Prologue  xxxii);2  Return  of 
Christ's  Soul  from  Hell  with  ransomed  Souls,  Appearance  to  Mary  (Prologue 
x.wiii);3  the  Three  Maries  (Prologue  xxxiv);4  Appearance  to  Mary  Magdalene 
(Prologue  xxxv).5 

The  reviser  B,  who  wrote  principally  in  quatrains  and  eight-line  stanzas 
rhymed  ababbcbc,  with  lines  of  moderate  length,  composed  fresh  plays  on  the 
events  from  the  Entry  into  Jerusalem  to  the  Crucifixion,6  and  rewrote  the  story 
of  Longinus  and  the  Burial.7  The  alterations  made  by  him  may  be  summarized 
as  follows  :  he  transferred  the  Bargain  of  Judas  from  its  position  after  the  Last 
Supper,8  probably  connecting  it  with  his  new  play  on  the  council  of  the  Jews.9 
He  also  transferred  the  Remorse  of  Judas  10  from  the  midst  of  the  trial  before 
Pilate11  to  its  present  position  before  the  Trial ;  he  inserted  the  Trial  before  Herod,12 
he  included  in  his  new  version  of  the  Condemnation  the  bringing  of  Jesus  to  the 
bar  accompanied  by  three  Jews13  which  was  part  of  the  original  cycle.  Further- 
more, B  altered  the  arrangement  of  the  plays  that  immediately  succeed  the  death 
of  Jesus,  by  transferring  the  incident  of  Longinus  14  to  a  position  after  Joseph 
had  begged  Jesus's  body.15 

C,  the  author  of  the  scholastic  and  theological  amplifications  and  adornments 
mentioned  by  Hemingway,16  revised  the  cycle  using  quatrains  and  eight-line 
stanzas  rhymed  ababbcbc,  the  long  lines  being  loaded  with  unstressed  syllables. 

I  Ibid.  pp.  329-30.  2  Ibid.  pp.  340-3. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  344-53;  in  the  Prologue  this  pageant  is  numbered  xxiij. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  354-7. 

5  Ibid.  pp.  360-3.  Other  extant  portions  of  Hegge  which  belong  to  the  original  cycle 
are  Plays  I  Creation,  II  Fall,  III  Cain  and  Abel,  IV  Noah  (to  the  entrance  of  Angdus  od  p.  43), 
X  Mary's  Betrothal,  XII  Joseph's  Return,  XVI  Shepherds,  XVII  Magi,  XVIII  Purifica- 
tion, XIX  Innocents,  XXI  Baptism,  XXII  Temptation.  XL  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
XLII  Doomsday. 

6  B  probably  wrote  the  Council  of  the  Jews  in  part  (pp.  247-51,  262-3),  re-wrote  the  Entry 
into  Jerusalem,  incorporating  three  stanzas  of  the  original  cycle  (pp.  252-3  :  note  that  t he 
first  quatrain  of  the  play  occurs  again  on  p.  256) ;  wrote  the  Preparations  for  the  Passover 
(pp.  259-61),  Bargain  of  Judas  (pp.  267-70),  the  Last  Supper  in  part  (from  about  p.  274), 
Betraying  of  Christ  (to  p.  286),  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Trial,  Condemnation,  and 
Crucifixion  (pp.  294-324.    See  below,  pp.  99  for  C's  revision). 

7  Hegge,  pp.  332-40. 
H  Prologue,  p.  11. 

9  In  York  XXVI  the  Bargain  of  Judas  follows  the  Council  of  the  Jew*  and  precedes  the 
Last  Supper. 

10  Hegge,  p.  299. 

II  Prologue,  p.  13.  In  the  original  cycle  the  Remorse  of  Judas  was  a  whole  play.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  B  or  C  is  responsible  for  its  reduction  to  its  present  limits. 

12  Hegge,  pp.  303-7. 

13  Ibid.  p.  314;  see  Prologue  pp.  12-13. 

14  Prologue,  p.  14. 

15  Hegge,  pp.  334-5.  Cf.  ten  Brink,  Geschichte  der  rnglischen  Litteratur,  Strassburg 
1893),  II,  628. 

16  English  Nativity  Plays,  p.  xxxiii. 
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His  purpose  appears  to  have  been  the  formation  of  three  small  cycles,1  one  of  which 
might  be  given  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  plays  in  any  year.  These  cycles  were  : 
(1)  The  Early  Life  of  Mary  (Plays  VIII-XIII),  (2)  the  Last  Supper  and  Capture 
(XXV-XXVIII),  and  (3)  the  Trial,  Death,  and  Eesurrection  (XXIX-XXXV).2 
C's  work  on  the  Plays  of  the  Passion  is  found  chiefly  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  these  small  cycles 3  and  in  the  links  which  connect  the  different  plays ;  4 
but  beside  these  verses  of  arrangement,  he  added  one  long  discourse  on  the 
Eucharist,5  comparable  to  the  Contemplation  monologues  of  the  Mary 
Cycle.6 

Finally,  the  text  appears  to  have  suffered  alteration  at  the  hands  of  the 
scribe  of  the  Cotton  MS.,  who  inserted  Mary's  Anointing  of  Jesus'  feet  as  the 
first  incident  of  the  Last  Supper,7  and  omitted  the  last  nine  lines  of  the  two  stanzas 
of  the  prologue  which  describe  Plays  XIV  (Trial  of  Joseph  and  Mary)  and  XV 

1  Chambers  II,  417-418. 

2  The  end  of  this  group  is  not  clearly  indicated.  Chambers  (II,  418)  suggests  that  it 
ends  with  play  XXXV. 

3  In  the  beginning  of  the  first  cycle  on  the  Passion  :  Speeches  of  Demon  and  John  the 
Baptist,  and  most  of  the  dialogue  of  the  Priests  and  Doctors  (pp.  239-46) ;  end  of  cycle 
(pp.  286-7);  beginning  of  second  cycle  on  Passion  (most  of  pp.  288-94). 

4  Connecting  link  between  Trial  before  Caiaphas  and  Trial  before  Pilate  (pp.  298  ff.); 
Speech  of  Satan  (pp.  308-9),  Jesus  and  Women  of  Jerusalem  (p.  317),  The  Centurion  (p.  331). 

5  Hegge,  pp.  270-4. 

6  Ibid.  pp.  129-30.  Other  passages  by  C  in  the  plays  on  the  Passion  are  part  of 
the  Entry  into  Jerusalem  (pp.  253-8),  Denunciation  of  Judas  (pp.  265-67  :  note  that  the 
Denunciation  of  Judas  is  related  by  B  on  pp.  274-5)  and  Mary  beside  the  cross  (p.  323). 

7  The  condition  of  the  MS.  is  as  follows  :  on  fol.  1486  the  last  line  is  "  Som  wey  we  xal 
fynd  perto  "  (Annas'  speech  on  p.  263),  followed  by  the  stage  direction,  "  Here  Iudas  caryoth 
comyth  into  ])e  place ;  "  which  is  stroked  through  in  black,  as  is  also  the  catchword,  "Myw 
hert  is  ryth  "  (see  Hegge,  pp.  265)  written  below.  "  Ihe-sus  "  is  named  as  the  speaker  of  the 
lines  which  are  to  follow  on  the  next  page.  Below  the  first  catchword  is  a  second,  "  now 
cownterfetyde  "  (see  p.  267),  but  this  has  been  deleted  by  a  red  stroke,  along  with  the  "  Ihus  " 
which  referred  to  the  next  speaker.  A  third  catchword  is  written  to  the  left,  "  As  a  cursyd  " 
and  "  Mawdelyn  "  named  as  the  speaker  of  the  lines  which  are  to  follow.  On  fol.  149a  begins 
Mary's  speech,  "  As  a  cursyd  creature  "  (p.  263).  At  the  bottom  of  fol.  1496  is  the  stage 
direction,  "  Here  Cryst  restyth  and  etyth  a  lytyl,  and  seyth,  syttyng  to  his  disciples,  and 
Mary  Mawdelyn  [gohth  here.  .  .  .]  "  (p.  265),  the  bracketed  words  being  stroked  through  in 
black  and  in  red.  Fol.  150a  begins  "  Myn  herte  is  "  (p.  265).  In  the  middle  of  fol.  151a 
is  the  stage  direction  :  "  Here  Judas  rysyth  prevely  and  goth  In  >e  place  &  seyt  now  cown- 
ter  "  (p.  267).  The  rest  of  the  page  and  all  the  back  of  the  folio  are  blank.  On  fol.  152a 
Judas'  speech  "  Now  cowntyrfyted  "  begins.  In  brief,  Mary's  anointing  and  the  Denun- 
ciation of  Judas  are  each  on  a  separate  folio  which  will  fit  into  any  order  by  the  simple  change 
of  stage  directions,  and  that  the  order  has  been  changed  in  this  MS.  is  shown  by  the  confusion 
in  stage  directions.  The  explanation  of  the  changes  on  fol.  1486  appears  to  be  this  :  in  the 
scribe's  copy,  the  Denunciation  of  Judas  (beg.  "  Myn  hert  is  ")  followed  the  Council  of  the 
Jews  (p.  263).  The  scribe,  however,  placed  the  Bargain  of  Judas  (beg.  "  Now  cownter- 
fetyd  ")  after  the  Council,  and  at  a  later  date  inserted  Mary's  anointing  and  the  Denunciation 
of  Judas  between  the  Council  and  the  Bargain  of  Judas. 

But  if  the  scribe  connected  Mary's  anointing  with  the  Last  Supper,  he  is  probably  also 
responsible  for  the  mention  of  Simon  the  Leper  as  Jesus'  host  at  the  Last  Supper,  which  is 
without  authority  in  Mediaeval  tradition.  Very  slight  changes  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  bring  in  Simon's  name,  since,  except  in  the  stage  directions,  he  is  named  only  twice  (pp. 
260-1).  Possibly  Jesus'  words  "  Goth  to  Syon  "  (p.  259)  were  misunderstood  by  some 
scribe  for  "  Goth  to  Syon." 
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(Birth  of  Christ).1  Other  discrepancies  between  the  Prologue  and  the  plays 
may  or  may  not  be  due  to  the  scribe.2 

If  the  development  of  the  Hegge  cycle  was  along  the  lines  sketched  above, 
the  significance  of  the  verbal  parallels  with  the  Northern  Passion  is  clear.  For 
with  few  exceptions  3  the  parallels  fall  in  the  stanzas  which  have  on  other  grounds 
been  attributed  to  B.  The  fidelity  with  which  this  playwright  followed  his 
source  is  in  many  cases  remarkable  :  for  example,  in  three  instances 4  four 
successive  lines  of  the  Northern  Passion  have  been  rearranged  in  order  to  form 
one  quatrain  with  the  same  alternate  rhymes.  The  very  literalness  of  the 
paraphrase  sometimes  results  in  clumsy  phrasing,  as — to  cite  only  one  instance 
— when  the  line, 

Hys  herand  fully  for  to  spede  {N.  P.  v.  488) 

is  reproduced  in  Christ's  speech, 

fFulleche  myn  erdon  for  to  spede  (Hegge,  p.  282). 

Furthermore,  parallels  to  the  Passion  are  occasionally  carried  over  into  the 
stage  directions,5  as  though  the  poet  were  trying  to  describe  rather  than  to 
dramatize  the  scene.  In  short,  much  of  this  editor's  work  appears  to  be  a  some- 
what inadequate  adaptation  of  narrative  material  to  dramatic  purposes. 

In  summing  up  the  relation  of  the  Northern  Passion  to  the  plays,  a  distinction 
should  be  drawn  between  York  on  the  one  hand  and  Towneley  and  Hegge  on  the 
other.  In  the  York  plays  the  influence  of  the  Passion,  already  present  at  the 
formative  stage  of  the  cycle,  is  more  evident  in  the  incidents  than  in  the  phraseo- 
logy. The  playwright  or  playwrights  were  undoubtedly  familiar  with  the  poem, 
but  they  had  sufficient  originality  to  clothe  their  borrowings  in  fresh  language. 
In  the  Towneley  and  Hegge  plays,  on  the  other  hand,  the  original  cycle  appears 
to  have  been  independent  of  the  Passion,  and  not  till  the  plays  came  to  be  recast 
and  rewritten  did  the  influence  of  the  poem  make  itself  felt.  In  Towneley.  XX. 
two  editors  at  a  comparatively  late  date  incorporated  passages  of  the  Passion, 

1  In  the  MS.,  space  is  left  for  a  full  stanza  of  13  lines  in  each  case  where  the  four  lines  are 
written ;  and  an  examination  of  the  two  quatrains  shows  that  they  describe  merely  the  begin- 
ning of  the  plays. 

2  Plays  VIII,  IX,  XIII,  XVIII,  XXV,  XXIX,  and  XLI  are  not  described  in  the  Prologue, 
but  VIII  (or  IX)  and  XIII  are  allowed  for  in  the  numbering.  This  is  not  clearly  shown  in 
Halliwell's  edition.  In  the  MS.  "  tende  "  (p.  5)  is  written  over  an  erasure ;  "  xtc  "  (p.  6) 
is  changed  from  "ixte";  "  xidc  "  (p.  ())  from  "  xde,"  "  xii  "  (p.  6)  from  "  hilleuthe  "  ; 
"  xiiijtc  "  (p.  7)  from  "xiith  " ;  "  xv  "  (p.  7)  from  "  xiii  " ;  and  "  xvi  "  (p.  7)  from  xiv."  The 
alterations  were  made  by  the  same  hand  which  wrote  the  plav  of  the  Assumption  (XLI). 

3  Exceptions  are  the  parallels  on  Hegge,  p.  265  (X.  P.  127-8);  p.  311  [N.  P.  1021  ft".); 
p.  312  (AT.  P.  1120-4);  p.  317  (N.  P.  1539-44). 

4  N.  P.  591-4;  Hegge,  p.  285;  N.  P.  1015-18;  Hegge,  p.  311;  N.  P.  1174-7;  Hegge, 
p.  313;  see  also  N.  P.  429-32;  Hegge,  p.  280. 

5  Hegge,  pp.  279,  334. 
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the  first  borrowing  six  consecutive  lines;  rhyme  and  all.  In  the  Hegge  cycle,  an 
editor  who  might  almost  be  called  a  playwright,  in  rewriting  early  plays  reproduced 
the  lines  of  the  Northern  Passion  again  and  again.  Though  originality  or  dramatic 
technique  can  scarcely  be  expected  from  a  mediaeval  mender  of  plays,  the  awkward 
reproduction  in  Hegge  of  some  phrases  of  the  Passion  is  surprising.  The  com- 
parative independence  of  the  early  York  playwright  has  assuredly  not  descended 
to  this  editor  of  the  East  Midland  cycle. 

The  dependence  of  the  cycles  on  the  Passion  is  one  more  piece  of  evidence 
tending  to  prove  that  the  plays  are  not  isolated  phenomena  springing  from  a  Latin 
Bible,  Latin  Apocrypha,  etc.,  detached  from  English  Literature,  but  that  the 
dramatists,  like  the  lyric  poets,  drew  from  the  common  store  of  English  tradition. 
This  store  was  common  property  then  as  it  could  not  be  now ;  for  in  those  days 
of  few  books,  reading  was  nearly  synonymous  with  committing  to  memory,  and 
a  poem  read  was  likely  to  influence  plays  or  poems  afterwards  written.  There- 
fore the  influence  of  early  works  like  the  Cursor  Mundi,  the  Northern  Passion, 
and  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  which  can  readily  be  traced  on  subsequent  literature, 
does  not  imply  actual  transcription  from  a  MS.  of  the  older  poem  on  the  part  of 
the  author,  but  rather  such  a  recollection  of  the  older  phrases  as  any  one  might 
employ  in  the  case  of  works  learned  "  by  heart."  In  this  way  the  playwrights 
who  revised  old  plays  or  wrote  new  ones  continually  adopted  the  phraseology, 
even  the  incidents,  of  familiar  poems  like  the  Passion.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  all  the  parallels  of  the  plays  with  vernacular  literature  have  yet  been  brought 
to  light :  the  discovery  of  the  influence  of  the  Northern  Passion  raises  the  hope 
of  finding  other  English  sources  for  the  plays,  which  will  establish  even  more  clearly 
the  close  relation  of  the  drama  to  vernacular  literature. 
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